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The  Chicago  Daily  News  received  more  than  15  important 
awards  during  1958  for  unusual  excellence  and  service. 

Some  of  the  honoring  organizations  were: 


There  were  many 
other  valued  citations 
presented  to  the  Daily 
News  and  its  staff 
mciiihers  testifying  to 
outstanding  contribu¬ 


tions  in  numerous 


fields. 


Daily  News  distinc¬ 
tion  in  journalism  has 
earned  10  Pulitzer 
Prizes  and  has  earned 
the  confidence  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter 
readers  in  the  Chicago 


Inland  Daily  Press 

★  Top  Award  for  coverage  of  local  |{o\ernin**nl  news. 

National  (Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
'A  Top  National  Brotherhood  Award. 

Citizens  of  Greater  (Chicago 

★  Outstanding  (Civic  Service  Award. 

(Chicago  Human  Relations  (Commission 
■A  Top  Honor  Award  to  Frank  Hayes. 

(Chicago  (Council  on  Foreign  Relations 

★  World  Understanding  Award. 

Inland  Daily  Press  I  Photography  I 

★  Sweepstakes  Award  to  Kdward  De  I.uga. 

★  1st  Place  bla<'k-and-w  hite  photo  award  to  Edward  De  Luga. 

Illinois  .Associate<l  Press  (Photography) 

★  2nd  Place  to  Elliott  Rohinsitn. 

(Chicago  Newspaper  (iuild 

★  Stick-o-type  Award  to  jay  McMullen  for  City  Hall  coverage. 

★  Stick-o-type  Award  to  Lois  Willc  for  feature  writing. 

★  Stick-o-type  Award  to  Harold  Jackson  for  sales  skill  in 

riassified  advertising. 

★  Stick-o-type  Award  to  Elizaheth  Kcnde  for  selling  ability  in 

real  estate  advertising. 

Jewish  War  Veterans 

★  Certificate  of  Merit  fur  an  editorial  by  A.  T.  Burch. 

Friends  of  .American  Literature 

★  Ferguson  .4ward  to  columnist  Sydney  J.  Harris. 

•American  Furniture  Mart 

★  Citation  for  distinguished  coverage  of  home  furnishings 

industry. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Why  leading  publishers  select  GOSS  HEADLINERS 


Hartford  Times  selects 

GOSS  HEADLINERS 

for  color  flexibility 
and  growth 


THE  GD55  COMPANY 

A  Division  of  Miehie-Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 

5601  WEST  31ST  STREET,  CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 

Whatever  Your  Run  ^ 

GOSS  Has  the  Press  ^  headliner. ..un 


The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  has  selected  Goss,  thus  joining 
the  more  than  one  hundred  metropolitan  dailies  across  the 
country  which  now  depend  on  Headliner  presses. 

Why  do  so  many  publishers  select  Goss  Headliners  over 
other  equipment?  The  reason  is  established  performance... 
leadership  in  the  designing  and  building  of  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment  which  will  meet  present  a/itt  future  requirements. 

The  Hartford  Times  installation  will  include  many  features 
—pioneered  and  perfected  by  Goss— for  progressive  publishers 
who  plan  ahead  and  want  equipment  engineered  with  such 
thinking  in  mind.  The  ten  new  Headliner  units  with  two  112 
page  Uniflow  folders  will  be  equipped  with  Tension  Plate 
Lockup,  fingertip  Colortrol  and  Continuous  Ink  Feed,  two 
color  halfdeck  printing  couples  and  Goss  Reels-Tensions- 
Pasters  complete  with  automatic  Paster  Pilots. 

When  planning  your  next  expansion  move... study  the  p  my 
advantages  of  Gosscolor  for  printing  spot  color  and  full  KOP 
Color... carefully  consider  Goss  Headliner  presses.  Th  v're 
built  to  meet  your  operational  requirements  now  and  wi!  en¬ 
able  you  to  keep  pace  with  anticipated  growth. 

ERSAL...  UNITUBE.  ..DEK-A-TUBE...COX.O-T  PE 


The  Sun  shines  on  Sports 


Big-league  Baltimore  is  a  sports-hungry 
city.  Witness  15,000  pro  football  fanatics 
trekking  to  New  York  to  root  for  their  be¬ 
loved  Colts.  And  morning,  evening  and 
Simday,  the  Simpapers  assuage  the  local 
appetite  with  a  steady  diet  of  stimulating 


fare.  Names  like  Paul  Menton,  C.  M. 
Gibbs,  Jesse  Ldnthicum,  the  redoubtable 
Red  Smith  and  many,  many  others  are 
by-words  to  readers  of  our  sport  pages.  It’s 
talent  like  this  that  makes  The  Sunpapers 
the  buy-word  of  pro/if-h\mgry  advertisers. 


Sunlight  On  Sports 


Baltimore  In  Headlines 

☆—☆—•ft 

Colts.  MacPhail. 


Sportopics 


Ewbank  Taken  For 
Granted  In  Success 


BALTIMORE  has  been  In 
sports  headlines  all  week  in 
York.  The  amazing  Colts, 
tackle  the  Giants  in  Yankee 
dium  tomorrow,  have  rece 
such  high-powered  publicity 
tomorrow’s  gridiron  battle 
sellout. 

Early  in  the  week  the  ( 
were  a  four-point  favorite 
the  Giants,  but  the  odds  dro] 
when  it  become  known 


'  By  Paul  Menton 

Sports  Editor 

ibhorrent,  but  it  is  possible  the  Colts  will 
games  and  watch  the  Chicago  Bears  play 
itional  Football  League  title  on  Decern- 


-BY- 
C  M.  GIBBS 


»n  happen,  either.  | 

teems  an  appropriate  time  to  pass  out 
citement,  joy  and  thrills  of  the  current 
loses  here  on  Sunday  with  the  San  Fran- 


CLIMAXING 


six-year 

climb  from  the  shabby  misery 
of  last  place  to  the  gaudy  pent¬ 
house  reserved  for  champions, 
the  Colts  gave  such  a  stirring 
exhibition  of  team  effort  that 
you  can’t  select  any  special  stars 
without  being  unjust  to  the 
guys  who  performed  less  spec¬ 
tacular,  but  just  as  important, 
tasks. 

We  still  believe  that  one  of 
the  most  important  happenings 
Sunday,  that  had  its  part  in  that 
sensational  surge  of  the  Colts 
from  way  back  down  the  track, 
was  something  not  visible  to  the 
bug-eyed  fans. 

This  would  be  the  electrifying 
announcement  over  the  ampli¬ 
fiers  that  the  Pittsburg  Steelers 
had  topped  the  Chicago  Bears, 
thereby  making  it  possible  for 


dayer  from  steady  John  Unitas  to  rookie 
included  in  the  lavish  praise  meted  out 
ayed  confidently  atop  the  Western  Con- 
mtng  victory  over  Detroit  in  September, 
feeb)  Ewbank  seems  to  be  taken  for 


Years  Ago 

ne.  It  is  under  such  conditions  he  can  do 
I  sound,  winning  football  team.  The  better 
ride  he  has  in  its  success  and  the  rising 


*emembers  three  years  ago  this  time.  | 
ly  a  question  of  who  the  man  would  be  to 
tactically  everyone  out  of  a  job  was  men;^ 
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A  Merry  Christmas 
and  Happy  New  Year 


te-  (Jmi... 

L 


We  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for.  1958 
has  been  o  marvelous  year  -  and  we’re 
looking  for  ’59  to  be  even  better. 


Do  come  down  this  winter  and 
share  the  pleasures  of  life  on 
the  Suncoast. 


phone  -  write  -  wire  or  visit  us 
for  detailed  market  data. 
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Jan.  3-4 — Alabama  Press  Association,  annual  mid-winter  meeting,  Dauphin 
Island  near  Mobile. 

Jan.  8 — Arizona  Associated  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Pionse 
Hotel,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Jan.  8-9 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  annual  meeting,  Wajli. 
ington  Athletic  Club,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  8-10 — Arkansas  Press  Association — Midwinter  Convention,  Arlington 
Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Jan.  8-10 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention,  Pionse 
Hotel,  Tucson,  Aril. 

Jan.  8-10 — National  Editorial  Association  meeting,  Arlington  Hotel,  Mol 
Springs,  Ark. 

Jan.  11-13 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers'  Association, 
meeting.  Park  Sheraton  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  12-IS— National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  48th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  New  York. 

Jan.  12-23— American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York. 

Jan.  17-18 — ^Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association  annual 
meeting,  Robert  Driscoll  Hotel,  Corpus  Christ!,  Texas. 

Jan.  18-20— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  annual  matt¬ 
ing,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jan.  18-21 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annual  matt¬ 
ing,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  20-22 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  WIntir 
convention.  Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston. 

Jan.  21-22 — ANPA  Mechanical  Department  Photocomposition  Seminar, 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Detroit. 

Jan.  22 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  Club,  annual  meeting,  Carolina 
Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  22 — United  Press  International  Newspapers  Association  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  annual  meeting,  Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

Jan.  23-2^— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  convention  Alamogordo, 
New  Mexico. 

Jan.  23-24 — ^Wyoming  Press  Association,  60th  annual  meeting.  Plains  Hotal, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Jan.  23-24— Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  mid-winter  convention,  Mon- 
ticello  Hotel,  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 

Jan.  25-28— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  I3lk 
annual  Business  Conference,  Francis  Marion  Hotel,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

Jan.  27-28 — Evangelical  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Hamilton  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Jan.  29-31 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  meeting.  Brown  Hotel. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Jan.  30-31 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Agents  Group,  second  annual  con¬ 
ference,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Fab.  1-3 — New  York  State  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  N.  Y. 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  joint  Winter  meeting.  Plaza  Hotd. 
New  York  City. 

I  Feb.  2— New  York  State  Associated  Dailies  meeting,  Pleza  Hotel,  N«« 
York  City. 

j  Feb.  2-13 — American  Press  Institute  seminar,  Advertising  Directors  of  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation,  Columbia  University,  Now  York  Cty- 

Feb.  5-7 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  annual  convention,  Dechler  Hilton 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feb.  5-8— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  convention. 
Sheraton-Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Feb.  12-14 — Maryland  Press  Association,  fiftieth  anniversary  annual  con¬ 
vention  jointly  with  Chesapeake  AP  meeting.  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  13-14— Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  meeting.  Pick- 
Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  14-15— Miuiuippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  AssociaHon, 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  III. 

Feb.  15-1^— Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  President,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Feb.  15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Assodation,  Winter  meeting,  Drake  Hotel. 
Chicago. 

Feb.  18-21— Georgia  Press  Institute.  3l$t  annual  session,  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Georgia,  joint  sponsorship  ot 
Georgia  Press  Association  and  Grady  School. 
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Effective  January  1,  1959 

/ 

Press  Publishing  Co.  Inc,  publishers 
of  the  Atlantic  City  Press, 

announce  the  appointment  of 

Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT 

and 

Doyle  &  Hawley 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 

as  National  Advertising  Representatives 

Atlantic  Citigi  preset 

ROLLAND  L.  ADAMS.  PRESIDENT 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 
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The  list  keeps  getting 
LONGER  in  Altoona! 


twin  d 


umn 


Not  only  the  Christmas  list,  but 
the  grocery  list,  too!  Food  sales  in 
Altoona  and  Blair  County  ex¬ 
ceeded  $39-million  in  1957,  an 
8.5%  jump  over  the  previous 
year.  And  2  out  of  every  3  food 
dollars  was  spent  in  Altoona 
food  stores.  Altoona’s  $982  per 
household  food  sales  is  higher 
than  state  and  national  averages! 
(and  20.7%  higher  than  other 
cities  the  size  of  Altoona!)  Total 
retail  sales  for  ’57  hit  an  all- 
time  high  of  $140,302,000. 

It’s  easy  to  get  your  share  .  .  . 
get  your  brand  name  on  Altoona’s 
growing  list,  when  your  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  ALTOONA  MIRROR 
reaches  85%  of  city  zone  homes, 

3  out  of  4  families  in  Blair 
County. 


O  EADEIRS  continue  their  contributions  concerning  good  leads  || 
stories: 

John  Denson,  Editor,  Newsweek  t 

“Thanks  to  Eiarl  Wilson  for  mention  in  his  memo  to  your  columad 
Nov.  22,  but  the  line  he  credited  to  me  was  not  mine.  If  metnory  son 
me,  the  line — moon,  billboard,  love,  etc. — was  fashioned  by  go<^  old  (^eoi|t 
Dixon,  who  has  beim  writing  funny  and  frivolous  ones  like  it  for  a  Iodi 
long  time.  And  if  memory  serves  this  line  did  appear  in  the  New  Ycri 
Daily  News,  where  we  both  had  a  very  lovely  and  larruping  time  n 
rewrite.” 


Bob  Helmer,  Public  Relations  Manager,  Trans  World  Airlinci, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

“Here’s  one  I  heard  about  today.  J.  D.  Bowersock,  aviation  edits, 
Kansas  City  Star,  was  sitting  before  his  typewriter,  staring  absently  it  i 
blank  sheet  of  copy  paper.  Kenneth  Fox,  an  editorial  vrriter,  walked  ^ 
and  asked,  ‘What  are  you  writing  about?’  Looking  up,  ‘Sox’  quipped,  Ta 
just  written  my  finest  lead!’  Noting  the  blank  paper.  Fox  caution^  ‘Dob) 
spoil  it’.” 

A  Reader: 

“Here’s  a  personality  sketch  lead  written  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Tine 
in  the  summer  of  1955  after  a  young  reporter  interviewed  the  chief  nl- 
erinarian  of  Ringling  Bros,  and  Bamum  &  Bailey  Circus:  ‘Dr.  J.  Y. 
Henderson — an  Aj^ocles  to  beasts  beneath  the  Big  Top  south  of  S(ddia 
Field — is  a  lean,  soft-spoken  Texan  who  handles  h^  menagerie  as  thoa|i 
it  were  glass.’  Sun-Times  Feature  Elditor  Nat  Laddin  complimented  tht 
reporter  and,  by  doing  so,  nudged  him  even  more  irretrievably  inli 
newspapering.  It  was  one  of  th^  necessarily  infrequent  pats  on  tbt 


SELL  GROWING  ALTOONA  WITH  THE 


Hltoona  SlRirror 


Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adr.  Mgr. 


back  that  let’s  a  young  one  know  he’s  heading  in  the  right  directka’ 

Martin  Sheridan,  Director  of  Information  and  Publications,  Bk 
New  England  Council,  Boston,  Mass.: 

“May  I  immodestly  mention  a  lead  I’ve  always  been  rather  proud  d: 
‘I  not  only  saw  Tokyo  burning  toni^t,  I  smelled  it.*  The  occsm 
was  the  March  9,  1945,  low  levd  fire-bombing  by  the  B-298.  I  was  tie 
only  correspondent  with  the  300  plane  raid  and  t^t  was  my  lead  for  Bit 
own  paper,  Boston  Globe,  and  the  combined  American  press  via  the  pool 

“S^ethne  ago  you  mentioned  my  collection  of  old  newspapers.  You 
may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  a  number  of  letters  came  my  w^  « 
weU  as  a  few  interesting  old  papers  of  the  War  of  1812  era.  Henry  Miaott. 
New  Elngland  news  manager  of  UPI,  had  about  50  of  my  papen  ot 
exhibit  at  his  recent  UPI-Mass,  Editma’  meetiiut  They  are  now  on  diipUT 
at  the  Bo^n  University  School  of  PR  aiul  Commimications.” 


ULUC  UCIUiJ  AAW|ICAs  .  . 

“This  lead  was  writiten  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Harold  Alsworth, 
Evening  News,  about  the  death  of  a  little  lad:  ‘Physically,  he  was  boo» 
to  a  wheel  chair  by  day  and  to  his  bed  by  night.  But  mentally  i* 
spiritually  he  was  unconfined’.” 

Paul  R.  Mason,  Chief,  Technical  Liaison  Branch,  U.  S.  Ann? 
Engineers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

“WhUe  on  the  telegraph  copydesk  of  the  Cincumati  Enquirer  in  tbe 
early  ’3Cte,  I  handled  most  of  the  Lindbergh  kidnap  story.  It  * 

lead  but  a  photo  caption  I  remember  best.  Over  a  three  or  four  col^ 
page  one  aerial  photo  showing  (1)  the  Lindbergh  home  and  (2)  the  st* 


^  SAN  DIEGO:  A  BIGGER  MARKET 

With  1957  general  merchandise  sales  totaling  $132,763,000.00 
the  San  Diego  market  ranks  28th  among  the  nation's  280  Metropolitan 
County  Areas.  Sell  this  alive  and  thriving  market  through 
The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  Combined  daily  circulation: 
more  than  200,000!  84.4%  readership  —  unduplicated. 


COMSOLiOATCD 


isan  Pic^o  Union  •  EYENINQ  TRIBUNE 

COPLEY  lEWSPAPERS 

15  "Homttown"  N«w»pop«ri  covtring  Son  Diggo,  Colifornio  -  Northern  Mlirtois  —  Springfield,  Mlinoit  — 
or>d  Greater  Los  Angeles  . . .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Woshington  Bureau  ond  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

KIPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC 
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The  Birmingham  News 


Birmingham  Post-Herald 
1959 

CONSUMER 

ANALYSIS 

11th  Annual  Edition 


The  South's  First  and  Finest  Consumer  Analysis  begins  its 
second  decade  of  consumer  research  this  year. 

You'll  be  interested  in  brand  new  reports  in  two  big 
fields. 

Food:  How  much  Birmingham  families  spend  each 
week  for  food. 

/Automobiles:  How  big  an  automobile  market  for 
1959,  Also  a  special  study  of  the  New  vs.  Used 
Car  market. 

You'll  find  the  usual  up-to-date  standings  for  over  150 
products  in  food,  beverages,  soaps,  cleaners,  toiletries,  cos- 
nnetics,  drug  products,  automotive  items,  tobaccos,  appli¬ 
ances  and  others. 

There  are  11 -year  trends  on  some  products — full  7- 
yeor  trends  on  most  others. 

There's  valuable  information  too  on  family  income, 
shopping  habits,  characteristics  of  Birmingham  homes  and 
many  other  important  market  factors. 


What's  Happening  in  the 
Birmingham  Negra  Market? 

For  eleven  years  the  Birming- 
hom  News  -  Post  -  Herold  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  hos  meosured  the 
buying  habits  of  Birmingham  Ne¬ 
gro  fomilies.  The  omozing  story 
of  Negro  progress  since  World 
War  II  IS  told  in  detail  in  aur  spe¬ 
cial  booklet 


"PLUS 

in  the  Birmingham  Market" 

It  is  one  of  the  few  carefully  docu¬ 
mented,  long  ronge  surveys  of  Ne¬ 
gro  fomilies  in  the  South. 

This  pioneer  study  is  published  by 
The  Birminghom  News-Post-Her- 
old  and  is  available  on  request. 


UNGEST 

\OF  THEAVORLD'S/ 
GRE^T  ^ITIESy 


Sirminjtemi  Nmxmi 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 
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editorial 


105  Out  of  20,000 

There  are  4,500  members  of  the  Deliverers  Union  in  New  York  City. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  them  (1,649)  cast  ballots  on  Dec.  9  to  accept 
or  reject  the  contract  negotiated  with  the  newspaper  publishers.  The 
contract  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  105  votes  (877  to  772).  The  877 
who  voted  against  it  represent  19.5  j>ercent  of  the  Deliverers  Union 
membership  and  only  4  percent  of  all  newspa{>er  employes  in  the  city. 
The  majority  of  105,  by  which  the  vote  to  reject  was  carried,  is  exactly 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  all  the  employes. 

Because  of  that  vote  nine  newspapers  have  been  shut  down  for  over 
two  weeks  and  most  of  the  20,000  employes  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work. 

The  union  mendjers  (those  who  voted)  in  rejecting  the  contract 
also  rejected  their  own  elected  and  apjxjinted  officials  and  negotiators. 
The  Deliverers  Union  has  been  rebuffed  by  all  the  other  newspaper 
unions  in  the  city  which  have  refused  to  support  it  in  any  way. 

Here  is  a  strike  directly  affecting  thousands  of  employes  and  millions 
of  other  people  indirectly  which  nobody  wants  except  19  percent  of 
the  union  members  involved,  or  4  jjercent  of  all  the  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes,  or  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  total  employes.  Take  your 
pick! 

That’s  all  it  takes  to  close  down  all  the  newspapers  in  the  nation’s 
largest  city. 


Communications  Failure 

T  IFE  in  New  York  City  did  not  grind  to  a  halt  when  nine  large 
newspapers  were  forced  to  suspend  publication  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  almost  everyone  in  the  city  has  been  affected  by  the 
communications  failure.  The  business  community  has  suffered  in  ways 
unthought  of  by  the  average  person. 

Eighty  students  of  the  graduate  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia 
University  did  a  spot  check  on  the  eighth  <lay  of  the  newspajjer 
shutdown.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  they  found: 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  that  people  were  buying  anything  to  read 
and  new'sstand  business  was  therefore  booming  because  of  the  sale  of 
magazines,  books,  etc.,  it  was  discovered  that  about  10,000  of  the 
city’s  16,000  newsstands  had  closed — these  indejx'ndent  merchants 
were  temporarily  out  of  work. 

City  government  went  into  low  gear  and  almost  ground  to  a  halt — 
meetings  were  held  but  few  decisions  were  made  because  of  the  absence 
of  publicity  and  information  for  the  public.  Education  was  affected — 
270,000  of  the  city’s  300,000  students  in  213  secondary  schtxtls  had  made 
some  use  of  newspapers  in  their  instruction. 

Business  slumped.  Specialty  shops  and  smaller  stores  were  hurt  more 
than  department  stores  which  w'ere  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  after 
the  first  few  days.  Automobile  dealers,  real  estate  operators,  brokerage 
firms,  employment  agencies,  amusements  and  theatres  reported  a  slump 
in  business. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Trade  said  the  strike  produced 
“irretrievable”  damage. 

The  importance  of  newspapers  in  the  daily  life  of  a  community  is 
rarely  known  or  appreciated  until  suddenly  they  fail  to  publish. 
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. . .  forgetting  thoie  things  which  are  be¬ 
hind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before  .  .  .  ^Philippiant, 
III,  13. 
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MATERUL  FOR  BOOK 

If  any  newsmen  have  bylined  stories  of 
tremendous  human  interest  about  the  re¬ 
cent  Chicago  parochial  school  fire  or  the 
Springhill,  Nova  Scotia,  mine  disaster, 
please  send  them  to  me.  I  would  like  to 
include  these  disasters  in  my  forthcoming 
book.  Disasters,  an  anthology  of  great  dis¬ 
asters  taken  from  newspaper  stories. 

Harry  Squires 

2518  Hardwick  St. 

Lakewood,  Calif. 


GUILD  POLICY 

Your  story  (Dec.  6)  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  pre-strike  negotiations  contains 
this  statement:  “ANG  national  head¬ 
quarters  insists,  the  local  unit  said,  that 
a  three-year  contract  be  signed  unless  it 
contains  (a)  major  breakthrough  .  ,  .” 

This  obviously  is  a  misprint.  ANG  policy 
on  long-term  contracts  is  set  by  our  Con¬ 
stitution  which  says:  “Without  specific 
permission  of  the  International  Executive 
Board,  no  contract  shall  be  for  a  term  of 
more  than  two  years.”  lEB  policy  is  to 
give  this  permission  only  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  taking  into  account  such 
factors  as  “major  breakthroughs”  in  nego¬ 
tiations. 

Ellis  T.  Baker 

Director  of  Research 
and  Information, 

American  Newspaper  Guild, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Headlines: 

Two  Jump  In  Bonham  Hotel  Fire.— 
Dallas  (Texas)  Morning  News. 

• 

Ladies  Set  Sex  Record  In  Congfress. — 
Niles  (Ohio)  Times. 

• 

Nothing  Unusual  In  Utican’s  Death. — 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard. 

• 

Blank,  54,  Dies  of  Fool  Room  Heart 
Attack. — South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

• 

Lodgepole,  Potter  Men  to  Soil  Offices. 
-Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald. 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


MIDDLING  MAN 

I  am  an  admirer  and  well-wisher  of  Dr. 
Bergen  Evans  from  his  TV  program,  and 
I  certainly  hope  you  have  quoted  a  rare 
turkey  from  his  upcoming  column,  rather 
than  a  sample  of  what  the  work  will  be 
like. 

He  had  the  fair-to-middling  cliche  ex¬ 
actly  upside-down.  That  is  a  quoted  grade 
on  the  Memphis  Cotton  Exchange  and 
other  primary  markets. 

“Fair”  is  not  as  good  as  “fair-to- 
middling,”  and  neither  grade  is  as  good 
as  “good.”  As  I  recall  after  many  years, 
grades  ran  up  from  “fair”  to  “fair-to- 
middling”,  “middling”,  “strict  bright 
middling”,  “middling-to-good”  and  “good.” 

A  denizen  of  the  cotton  country  who 
feels  fair-to-middlin’  is  getting  along  about 
as  well  as  the  racetrack  habitue  for  whom 
things  are  going  six,  two  and  even. 

Hal  Taylor 

New  York,  N.  Y, 


even  one  chip  is  too  many 

Grant,  Oakland  Tribune 
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FIRST  NAMES 

In  Shop  Talk,  Dec.  13,  you  invite  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  problem  of  calling  a  man  by 
his  first  name  with  no  “handle”  in  front 
of  it,  calling  a  woman  Sarah  Jones  without 
the  qualifying  Miss  or  Mrs.  in  front,  and 
calling  a  woman  Mrs.  Mary  Smith  instead 
of  Mrs.  John  H.  Smith. 

1.  Write  it  Mr.  Jones  in  all  second  refer¬ 
ences — except  in  police,  political  and  wire 
stories.  Discriminatory?  Sure,  but  try  it. 
It  works.  In  crime  news,  can  you  imagine 
a  newspaper  printing  “Mr.  Starkweather”  ? 
And  in  politics,  we  couldn’t  stomach  a  sec¬ 
ond  reference  to  Phineas  J.  Windbag  as 
“Mr.  Windbag”.  And,  since  all  wire  serv¬ 
ices  agree  on  the  no-mister  arrangement, 
it  facilitates  editing  to  go  along —  and  re¬ 
serves  the  “small-town”  Mr.  handle  to  the 
more  genteel  of  the  local  gentry. 

2.  We  have  no  euiswer  to  the  just  plain 
Sarah  Jones  problem,  since  the  only  reason 
for  its  use  is  the  reparter’s  inability  to  de¬ 
termine  her  marital  status.  Normally,  the 
preferred  Mrs.  John  J.  Jones  would  be 
used,  but  until  police  officers  decide  it  is 
advantageous  to  supply  the  Miss  or  Mrs. 
on  all  their  reports,  we  cannot  insist  that 
reporters  exhaust  all  sources  for  this  in¬ 
formation  in  minor  accident  and  court 
oases,  just  about  the  only  stories  in  which 
the  form  is  used. 

3.  Our  reporters  generally  are  instructed 
to  use  anyone’s  name  the  way  he  or  she 
uses  it.  Hence  the  variance.  Mrs.  John  H. 
Smith  is  preferred,  but  some  women 
(mostly  professional)  prefer  Mrs.  Mary 
Smith  or  even  just  plain  Mary  Smith. 
Women’s  organizations  also  often  prefer 
to  drop  the  husband’s  first  name  and  sub¬ 
mit  articles  listing  committees,  etc.,  with 
only  feminine  first  names,  apparently  to 
retain  a  personal  identity,  at  least  in  their 
own  organization.  Would  you  flaunt  the 
book  of  etiquette  in  these  cases? 

Charles  Dineen 

Suburban  Editor, 

Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  TV' 

As  a  splendid  example  of  the  rapport 
which  I  maintain  does  exist  between  news¬ 
papers  and  the  TV  industry,  I  cite  the 
story  (Nov.  15)  headed:  “TV  Viewer 
Found  Busy  With  Newspaper”! 

As  long  as  the  newspaper  reader  turned 
the  TV  set  on  before  picking  up  his 
paper — then  we  in  television  have  no 
complaints.  Some  place  along  the  line, 
this  theoretical  home-body  will  mentally 
as  well  as  physically  “tune  in”,  if  the  TV 
fare  is  sufficiently  compelling.  Later,  he’ll 
return  to  reading  his  newspaper,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope — and  believe.  I  do. 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope  Jr. 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
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THIS 

AD 

for  The  Record  Hunter,  New  York 
record  store,  ran  a  half-page  in 
The  New  York  Times.  It  offered  a 
large  selection  of  classical  records. 

During  the  past  four  years,  The 
Record  Hunter  has  not  missed  "one 
single  week  of  advertising  in 
The  Times,”  says  Talat  S.  Halman, 
vice  president. 

PRODUCED 

THIS 

RESULT 

“Total  mail  order  response  reached 
$10,000  within  four  weeks.  Our  store 
sales  were  $4,000-5,000  more  in 
two  weeks.  Return  exceeded  cost  by  at 
least  700%.  I  have  yet  to  see  any 
publication,  national  or  local,  yield  such 
a  spectacular  result.”  Here  is 
just  another  example  why  today,  as 
always,  it  pays  to  advertise 

IN  THE 
NEW  YDRK 
TIMES 

first  in  advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Suburb  Papers  Hold  Reins 
On  Sales  in  N.  Y.  Blackout 


Press  Runs  Increased  Slightly; 

Huge  Bundle  Orders  Declined  Asher  Schwartz,  attorney  for 

the  Deliverers’  Union,  inter- 

Daily  newspapers  published  in  had  to  be  jumped  from  a  normal  p^eted  this  action  as  freeing  the 
communities  within  a  100-mile  606,000  to  690,000.  In  this  ex-  publishers  from  concern  over 
radius  of  New  York  City  stuck  tra  supply  were  about  7,000  granting  anything  more  than 
tightly  to  their  normal  circula-  copies  which  the  Inquirer  fed  wage  package  to  the 

tion  patterns  as  the  shutdown  to  its  regular  outlets  at  New  cj.aft  unions.  “Whatever  the 

of  the  nine  metropolitan  news-  York  terminals  where  the  daily  publishers  agree  to  give  to  the 
papers  ran  through  the  second  sale  usually  is  about  3,000.  deliverers  they  no  longer  can 

week.  Louis  Trupin,  circulation  di-  g^y  they  have  to  give  to 

Sales  to  commuters  who  had  rector  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle-  others,”  Mr.  Schwartz  de- 
relied  entirely  on  New  York  tin,  said  the  evening  paper  could  clared. 

dailies  before  the  strike  began  have  filled  orders  totalling  100,-  ipjjg  deliverers  have  indicated 

Dec.  11  boosted  demands  on  000  daily  but  did  not  and  merely  acceptance  of  the  $7  pay  in¬ 


suburban  papers  which  were  increased  its  New  York  deliver-  crease  over  two  years,  but  have 
met,  for  the  most  part.  But  ies  to  regular  outlets  from  2,000  insisted  on  other  contractual 
circulators  said  the  increases  to  5,000  copies.  The  big  prob-  benefits  which  the  publishers 
in  press  runs  was  not  very  large  lem  was  preventing  the  Sunday  consider  to  be  money  items, 
in  any  one  instance,  and  there  edition  containing  This  Week  jn  another  phase  of  the  situ- 
was  a  minimum  of  sampling  be-  and  The  American  Weekly  from  ation  Mr.  Schwartz  said  his 
ing  done  to  take  advantage  of  being  bootlegged  in  any  large  union  had  filed  a  counter-claim 
the  non-delivery  of  New  York  quantities.  Dealers  were  in-  fgj.  $250,000  loss  of  benefits  suf- 
papers  to  suburbia.  structed  to  refuse  bulk  sales.  f/.rpd  hv  HpI  ivprprs  ns  n  rpsiilt 


papers  to  suburbia.  structed  to  refuse  bulK  sales.  fered  by  deliverers  as  a  result 

4nd  non  i  ^  group  do-  of  the  pre-strike  switch  from 

‘iu+.uuu  in  ».»raer  scribing  themselves  as  New  York  g^g  wholesaler  to  two  others  on 

The  general  attitude  of  non-  strikers  asked  for  100,000  copies  Long  Island.  The  publishers  had 
metropolitan  publishers  was  to  of  the  Bulletin  daily.  Their  re-  ^sued  the  union  for  $3,000,000 
mind  their  own  business  and  not  quest  was  denied,  he  said.  damages  for  losses  suffered  in 

attempt  to  capitalize  on  the  New  The  Boston  Herald  had  a  non-delivery  but  had  made  with- 
York  blackout.  Private  com-  large  sale  on  stands  around  ^rawal  of  the  suit  a  part  of  the 
panics  and  individuals,  however.  Grand  Central  terminal  and  some  proposed  agreement  which  has 
engaged  in  various  forms  of  *ts  trucks  made  deliveries  as  bcc^  rejected, 
bootlegging  out-of-town  papers  close  as  50  miles  to  New  York  Close  to  20,000  newspaper 
to  Manhattan  newsstands.  City  to  catch  commuters.  workers  remained  idle  for  the 


Th^  activities  were  reflected 
in  increased  press  runs  to  take 
care  of  regular  sales  in  the  home 
areas. 

Largest  selling  evening  pa- 


close  as  ou  miles  to  iNew  lorK  Close  to  20,000  newspaper 
City  to  catch  commuters.  workers  remained  idle  for  the 

Strikers  Repudiated  ?e  New  York 

Times  keeping  its  full  comple- 
Committees  from  the  Publish-  ment  of  editorial  people  em- 
ers  Association  of  New  York  ployed.  The  Times  had  1,840 


Largest  selling  evening  pa-  City  and  from  the  New  York  Guild  jurisdiction  workers  and 
pers  on  stands  near  Grand  Cen-  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers  110  composing  room  and  engrav- 
are  the  Passaic-Clifton  Union  continued  to  have  meet-  ing  department  workers  on  the 
(N.  J.)  Herald  News,  and  New  ings  under  the  auspices  of  Fed-  payroll.  Other  papers  fur- 
naven  (Conn.)  Register.  eral  mediators  up  to  E&P  press  loughed  additional  employes  as 

Walter  B.  Mill,  circulation  time  on  Tuesday.  the  shutdown  continued.  The 

Manager  of  the  Register,  advised  Last  Saturday,  representa-  Guild  received  $100,000  assist- 
a  New  York  City  publisher  that  tives  of  all  of  the  craft  unions  ance  from  the  American  News- 
only  the  usual  bundles  of  45  except  the  machinists,  whose  pai>er  Guild  to  make  nominal 
copies  and  10  copies  were  being  contract  does  not  expire  until  benefit  payments  to  unemployed 
sent  to  stands  at  Grand  Central  March  7,  conferred  on  their  members.  Single  persons  re- 
and  Times  Square.  strategy  in  negotiating  new  ceived  $20  a  week,  married 

Llwight  Yellen,  circulation  contracts.  couples  $30  and  persons  with 

Manager  of  the  Philadelphia  In-  From  the  meeting  came  an  more  dependents  $40. 
ytirer,  said  one  day’s  orders  announcement  that  the  group  „  r  c  u  u 

New  York  dealers  totalled  had  rejected  an  appeal  made  by  ‘  “ 

404,000  copies.  Every  request  Sam  Feldman,  president  of  the  Following  are  reports  from 
^as  denied,  he  said,  but  truck-  Deliverers’  Union,  for  financial  area  newspapers: 

invaded  Philadelphia  and  help  and  support  of  the  strike.  Newsday,  Long  Island  — 
as  many  copies  as  they  The  Allied  Trades  gave  what  Maintaining  normal  press  run 
®cald.  The  Inquirer’s  press  run  amounted  to  a  repudiation  of  of  300,000  and  making  own  de- 
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liveries  while  union  pickets 
plant  for  recognition.  Two 
pages  of  stock  quotations  added. 

Staten  Island  Advance — Nor¬ 
mal  50,000  unchanged. 

Brooklyn  Daily  —  Circulation 
up  100,000  over  normal  but  not 
being  sent  to  Manhattan.  In¬ 
creased  news  coverage. 

Westchester  Group  —  Slight 
increase  in  sales.  News  content 
increased  somewhat,  with  busi¬ 
ness  news  and  stock  highlights. 

Greenwich  (Conn.)  Advocate 
— Less  than  2  percent  increase 
outside  city  zone.  Stock  market 
report  changed  from  noon  to 
1  P.M. 

Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times 
— Not  trying  to  pick  up  extra 
sales  but  dealers  accommodated 
to  extent  of  500  copies. 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram 
— Morning  press  run  up  from 
15,000  to  21,000  but  only  for 
sale  in  normal  fields.  Sunday 
edition  completely  sold  out. 

More  Wire  News 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier — Press  run  increased 
from  25,000  to  29,500  to  meet 
demands  in  own  circulation 
area. 

Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker — 
Daily  press  run  up  700  and  Sun¬ 
day  about  4,000 ;  no  new  dealers. 

Morristoum  (N.  J.)  Record — 
Sales  up  about  3,000  daily. 
Slightly  more  wire  news. 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Joumed — 
6  to  7  percent  jump  in  circula¬ 
tion  on  54,000  base. 

Bergen  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.  J. — Increase  from  87,500  to 
98,000,  mostly  at  terminal 
points. 

Jersey  City  Journal — Pestered 
by  people  wanting  to  buy  truck- 
loads  of  copies  but  requests  de¬ 
clined.  Sales  up  about  6,000 
over  normal  100,000. 

Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times — Too 
near  the  city  to  be  affected,  since 
readers  generally  buy  the  Times 
and  a  Manhattan  daily. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  News — No 
figure  on  increased  press  run. 
No  papers  being  sent  to  Man¬ 
hattan. 

Newark  Star-Ledger  —  No 
change. 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  Call — Up 
from  40,000  to  60,000.  Business 
and  financial  news  added. 

1  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home 
News  —  Mostly  home-delivered. 

■  only  1,500  more  sales  daily. 

i  Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J.)  Her- 

■  ald-News — No  increase. 


NLRB  Examiner  Brands  ITU 
‘Union  Shop’  Bid  As  Illegal 


Ruling  in  Worcester  Case  Refuses 
To  Consider  Demands  As  Academic 


'Washington  the  strikes.  On  this  evidence  I  the  “laws”  as  academic  to  that  under  union  contid. 

A  Trial  Examiner  of  the  find  that  the  ITU  and  its  ex-  degree,  saying:  Examiner  recommendfil 

National  Labor  Relations  Board  ecutive  council  are  proper  “Randolph’s  testimony  dis-  NLRB  direct  the  unionsu 

has  ordered  the  International  parties  to  these  proceedings  and  closes  that  undoubtedly  the  ITU  offices  of  each  paw: 

Tyi»graphical  Union  to  abandon  are  chargeable  with  the  unfair  has  considered  the  general  laws  notices  that  the  bargaining  un: 

its  insistence  that  union  laws  be  labor  practices  alleged  and  found  as  the  core  of  its  organization  shall  be  considered  to  be  con- 

made  terms  of  a  contract  with  herein.”  fnc  hp  qtntpd  ‘nnr  o-pnpml  posing  room  employes,  exch 


1  XrT^T  T  Respondent  Unions,  that  the 

O  1^  O  III  companies  agree  to  employ  only 
dlJ-dO  A  X  V_J  journeymen  in  their  compoginj 

rooms  constitutes  nothing  !«$; 
T I  I  I  than  a  demand  for  a  closed-nhop 

SI  I  lorVO  I  provision.” 

XllVl^GiCl.J.  Mr.  Hamilton  tagged  the  n- 

C_^  quirement  that  the  foreman  bt 

picked  from  ITU  as  a  part  i< 
vides  only  those  which  are  not  union’s  strate^  to  mainUii 
in  conflict  with  contract  or  civil  ®  closed  shop,  and  illegal.  Tin 
law  are  included,  and  the  laws  same  finding  was  made  with  n- 
thus  excluded  are  protected  as  spect  to  demand  clauses  govert- 
internal  rules  of  membership.  employment  and  use  of 
The  Examiner  refused  to  accept  prentices,  and  the  priority  sy?- 
the  “laws”  as  academic  to  that  ^  under  union  contei 

degree,  saying:  Examiner  recommenihl 

“Randolph’s  testimony  dis-  NLRB  direct  the  unions n 

post  in  offices  of  each  paw: 


newspaper  publishers.  The  whole 

effect  of  them,  even  with  some  Requirements 

recent  revisions,  amounts  to  a  The  Haverhill  and  Worcester 
closed-shop  provision,  he  found,  newspaper  complaints  were  con- 
The  report  was  made  in  the  solidated  for  hearing  at  Wor- 


rein.”  for,  as  he  stated,  ‘our  general  Ppsing  room  employes,  exeb 

Ilninn  Roniiiromoni.  laws  are  the  basis  of  union  shop  foreman,  that  membe: 

Union  Requirements  operations  and  have  been  ship  in  ITU  will  not  be  d. 

The  Haverhill  and  Worcester  throughout  the  history  of  ITU/  manded  as  a  condition  of  empky- 

wspaper  complaints  were  con-  “It  is  equally  clear  from  Ran-  Hient,  that  strike  or  threat  of 
lidat^  for  hearing  at  Wor-  dolph’s  testimony  that  his  ver-  strike  will  not  be  made  to  to- 
ster,  Mass.,  April  2-4,  1958.  sion  of  the  union  shop  is  not  ^orce  acceptance  by  the  news- 


cases  brought  by  the  Haverhill  cester,  Mass.,  April  2-4,  1958.  sion  of  the  union  shop  is  not  ^o^ce  acceptance  by  the  news- 

(Mass.)  Gazette  and  the  Wor-  Each  protested  ITU’s  position  the  union  shop  permitted  under  papers  of  contract  clauses  fomi 

cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  that  it  would  not  accept  a  labor-  the  Act.  illegal  in  the  Examiner’s  repor. 

Gazette  where  the  primary  bone  management  contract  which  did 

of  contention  was  the  union’s  not  adopt  the  union’s  “laws.”  Question  Higher  nuiing  a  aiieu 

effort  to  establish  jurisdiction  Among  the  requirements  the  “Nor  is  there  anv  Question  The  Examiner  found  no  mer; 


n  •  ”  *  -  Nor  is  there  any  question  - 

over  all  new  processes  m  the  union  sought  to  set  up  was  that  the  experienced  bargaining  union’s  argument  Hut 

com^smg  room.  restriction  of  composing  room  representatives  in  these  cases  other  publishers  in  New  EnglaK 

Ihe  Haverhill  Gazette,  after  employment  to  ITU  members;  entertained  any  doubt  concern-  have  had  agreements  embodyu? 
the  hearing  on  its  charges  of  seniority  rights  for  union  mem-  jng  the  nature  of  the  Unions’  the  illegal  clauses.  This  doe 
unfair  labor  practices  and  bers,  to  be  determined  by  the  demands  for  inclusion  of  the  not  alter  the  situation,  he  3»ii 
during  court  actira  for  an  in-  local;  designation  of  an  ITU  general  laws  and  the  applica-  ^or  the  Board  has  held  tint 
junction,  negotiated  a  new  con-  member  as  composing  room  bility,  scope  and  effectiveness  of  where  an  employer  agrees  to 
tract  wth  the  typographical  foreman ;  abdication  to  the  union  these  laws.  Accordingly  I  con-  illegal  hiring  or  employment 
Worcester  Papers  of  the  right  to  hire,  tenure  and  sider  the  demand  for  acceptance  terms  he  violates  the  law. 
have  continued  to  publish  with  terms  of  employment  of  persons  of  the  general  laws  challenged  by  action  of  the 

I’  since  the  strike  and  employes  not  included  in  m  this  background  and  the  ITU  convention  in  August,  the 
by  169  union  printers  in  Novem-  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit,  record  herein  union’s  General  Laws  will  he 


illegal  in  the  Examiner’s  repor. 
Higher  Ruling  Awaited 
The  Examiner  found  no  mer; 


ber  1957.  and  also  persons  to  fill  jobs  in  “Although  the  contracts  de-  reworded  and  stripped  of  some 

Subject  to  ITU  Approval  classifications  which  might  later  fine  ‘employes’  as  journeymen  of  the  verbiage  which  the 

coniG  into  cxist0nc6.  ^Vhen  tli6  &n(i  apprentices  sind  provide  flminer  sflid  sidds  up  to  closw 
The  findings  of  Examiner  publishing  companies  refused  that  only  journeymen  and  ap-  shop  operations.  However,  parti 
Reeves  R.  Hamilton,  subject  to  strikes  were  called  against  both  prentices  shall  be  employed  deemed  violative  of  the  Taft- 
Board  confirmation,  rejects  the  newspapers.  there  is  no  mention  of  member-  Hartley  Law  are  being  trans¬ 

contention  by  the  ITU  that  only  Woodruff  Randolph,  then  ITU  ship  or  nonmembership  of  jour-  ferred  to  the  union’s  by-laws  am 
the  locals,  and  not  the  interna-  president,  later  withdrew  in-  neymen  in  the  ITU.  The  general  the  view  of  some  labot- 
tional  body  are  subject  to  direc-  sistence  on  employment  of  a  jaws  (Article  V,  Section  11)  management  experts  this  leave 
tive  of  NLRB.  The  Examiner  union  foreman,  provided  other  state  that  all  foremen  and  iour-  the  union’s  bargaining  strateff 


the  appropriate  bargaining  unit,  i-ecord  herein, 
and  also  persons  to  fill  jobs  in  “Although  1 


Subject  to  ITU  Approval 


contention  by  the  ITU  that  only  Woodruff  Randolph,  then  ITU  ship  or  nonmembership  of  jour- 
the  locals,  and  not  the  interna-  president,  later  withdrew  in-  neymen  in  the  ITU.  The  general 
tional  body  are  subject  to  direc-  sistence  on  employment  of  a  jaws  (Article  V,  Section  11) 
tive  of  NLRB.  The  Examiner  union  foreman,  provided  other  state  that  all  foremen  and  jour- 


reminded  that  ITU  had  raised  issues  were  resolved  to  the  nejTOen"must  be  active 'members  virtually  unchanged.  Cons, 

this  issue  in  the  ANPA  case  and  satisfaction  of  the  union.  in  good  standing  in  the  Union  quently  the  ruling  of  the  NLR5 

later  in  the  Chicago  Typograph-  Forcm»n  FvclnH.,1  and  further  declare  (Article  itself  on  Mr.  Hamilton’s  findinp 

dispute,  and  the  "  e-xrluded  Section  1  and  5  and  Article  will  govern  negotiations  unde. 

Board  had  answered  adversely  The  Examiner  determined  the  VIII)  that  only  members  shall  “revised”  union  policy, 
to  the  International.  Mr.  Hamil-  appropriate  bargaining  unit  to  be  allow’ed  to  install,  operate  or  Elisha  Hanson  of  Washmf 


ton  wrote:  ijg  composing  employes  ex-  service  the  various  machines  and  ton,  general  counsel 

“Here  the  evidence  plainly  eluding  the  foreman.  But,  on  devises  used  in  the  composing  American  Newspaper  Publi^en 
shows  that  each  of  the  locals  the  basis  of  NLRB  precedent,  room.  Association,  and  Robert  S.  Bo* 

demanded  an  ‘approvable  con-  he  rejected  the  proposition  that  “While  the  contracts  do  not  ditch  and  Warren  C.  Lane 
tract,’  that  is  one  which  would  nonexistent  jobs  be  embraced  provide  that  union  membership  appeared  for  the  Worcestc 
be  approved  by  ITU.  In  this  re-  in  the  unit.  To  insist  that  the  is  a  condition  of  achieving  newspapers.  ITU  vvas 
spect  the  record  also  establishes  foreman  be  included  would  be  journeymen  status,  and  Ran-  sented  by  Gerhard  ^  ^  « 

that  the  locals  were  required  to  to  demand  that  the  National  dolph  testified  to  this  effect,  they  of  Washington  and  Robert* 
obtain  ITU  approval  of  their  Labor  Relations  Act  be  breached  contain  no  provisions  as  to  mem-  Segal  of  Boston, 
agreements  prior  to  submission  and  that,  Mr.  Hamilton  wrote,  bership  or  nonmembership  re-  0 

to  the  companies  and,  again,  is  refusal  to  bargain  in  good  quirements  once  journeymen 

approval  before  final  execution  faith.  status  has  been  established.  As  w  N»tn<HA  K&E 

of  the  tentative  agreement.  The  General  Counsel  of  NLRB  the  general  laws  r^uire  all  j  his 

“It  is,  of  course,  undisputed  contended  acceptance  of  the  ITU  journeymen  to  be  active  Union  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Ltd.  1 
that  Lyons  and  LaMothe  (ITU  “laws”  would  be  fu’iiher  breach  members,  the  term  ‘journeymen’  been  appointed  by  Lever  Bro 
executives)  actively  participated  of  the  statute.  Union  counsel  in  the  contracts  must  be  held  to  ers  Ltd.  to  handle  the  adyerw 
in  the  negotiations  as  represen-  argued  that  the  “laws”  are  not  refer  only  to  journeymen  who  ing  for  Jim  Dandy,  Lever  sn 
tatives  of  the  ITU  and  that  the  illegal  on  their  face,  and  include  are  Union  members.  all-purpose  liquid  househo* 

ITU  sanctioned  and  approved  a  “savings  clause”  which  pro-  “Accordingly,  the  demand  by  cleaner. 
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ITU  sanctioned  and  approved  a  “savings  clause”  which  pro- 
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25  Years  Old,  Guild 
Recalls  Its  Early  Days 


The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  has  reached  that  time  in 
its  history  when  charter  mem¬ 
bers  sit  back  and  regale  the 
newer  generation  of  newspa¬ 
permen  with  reminiscences  of 
the  early  days  of  struggle  and 
triumph. 

ANG  is  25  years  old,  as  of 
December  15.  But  its  origins 
predate  that  day  in  1933  when 
Heywood  Broun  was  chosen  as 
first  president  and  some  of  the 
founders  were  summoned  to  the 
White  House  to  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  blessings  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

The  wife  of  the  President, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  was  to 
become  a  card-carrying  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Guild  and  an  active 
participant  in  its  battles  —  in¬ 
ternal  wrangling  over  ideas  and 
external  labor-management 
duels. 

Early  Meeting  Recalled 

One  of  the  glorious  chapters 
of  Guild  history,  in  the  view 
of  Lewis  Gannett,  retired  book 
reviewer  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  written  the 
night  Eleanor  Roosevelt  at¬ 
tended  a  packed  membership 
meeting  of  the  New  York  local 
and  sat  calmly  while  the  then 
executive  officer  of  the  union 
fiercely  denounced  her  husband 
as  a  war-monger,  and  many  ap¬ 
plauded. 

Once  during  the  rabid  debat¬ 
ing  that  was  characteristic  of 
a  guild  meeting  in  the  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  days  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
turned  to  Lewis  Gannett  and 
remarked,  “Why,  it’s  rather  like 
the  Youth  Movement.” 

Invited  to  the  platfonn  to 
speak,  and  asked  if  she  would 
meet  with  the  officers,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  showed  her  union  card 
and  slip  of  paper  entitling  her 
to  vote  and  declared,  “I  did  not 
wme  to  this  meeting  to  debate 
issues,  and  I  did  not  speak  at 
•t,  but  now,  since  you  ask  me 
the  question,  I  will  reply:  No, 
I  don’t  agree  with  you.” 

Broun’*  Column 

The  passing  of  time  has 
clothed  Heywood  Broun,  the  late 
j  richly-paid  columnist,  with  the 
role  of  Founding  Father  of  the 
newspapermen’s  union.  That  his 
^tement  in  a  New  York  World- 
Telegram  column  one  day  in 
August  1933  did  spark  the 
cvCTtual  formation  of  a  national 
piild  is  a  fact,  but  the  germ 


of  the  idea  was  planted  months 
before  that  date  by  a  small 
group  of  editorial  staffers  in 
Cleveland. 

Robert  Bordner  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  unit  of  ANG’s  No.  1 
local  recalled  in  a  Guild  Report¬ 
er  article  this  week  that, 

“It  was  the  Summer  of  1933. 
In  Cleveland.  At  the  Press.  The 
nation  and  the  world  had  been 
in  an  economic  collapse  for 
five  years.  We  in  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Press  had  had 
our  pay  cut  15  percent,  then 
another  10  percent,  then  another 
10  percent.  Those  cuts  were  off 
pay  rates  than  ran  from  $25  to 
$60.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  hours.  It  was  a  10  to  18  hour 
day,  six  days  a  week,  and  often 
on  Sundays  you  got  assign¬ 
ments.  No  overtime  pay.  Firing 
was  frequent,  on  whim.” 

Blue  Eagle  Exemption 

The  trigger  that  fired  the  first 
shot  for  a  union  of  newspaper 
reporters  was  the  White  House 
announcement  on  Aug.  2  that 
Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  had  decreed 
the  newspaper  business  exempt 
from  compliance  with  the  40- 
hour  workweek  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

“A  group  of  us  composed  a 
telegram  to  Gen.  Johnson,  pro¬ 
testing  the  exemption,”  Mr. 
Bordner  recalled.  “We  signed 
that  wire  —  maybe  eight  or  ten 
of  us  —  with  our  names  in  full. 
We  went  home  to  bed  that  night 
not  knowing  whether  we  had 
jobs  in  the  morning  or  not.” 

A  few  gathered  at  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  John  Goski,  a  Press 


FAMILIAR  sight  of  Heywood 
Broutv— participating  in  guild  or¬ 
ganizing  strikes  in  the  early  days. 
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HISTORIC  MEETING  in  Washington,  Dec.  15,  1933,  finds  Gen.  Hugh 
(Iron  Pants)  Johnson,  boss  of  the  Blue  Eagle,  listening  to  Heywood 
Broun,  elected  first  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 


photographer,  and  talked  over 
what  might  be  done  to  help 
newspapermen.  They  hit  on  the 
idea  of  a  union  and  called  a 
meeting  for  Aug.  21,  which  was 
attended  by  102  persons.  A 
week  later  a  constitution  was 
drafted,  calling  plainly  for  a 
labor  union.  The  Plain  Dealer 
people  withdrew. 

Professional*  Hold  Out 

This  event,  incidentally,  was 
symptomatic  of  the  gruild’s  first 
growing  pains.  The  cleavage  be¬ 
tween  those  who  wanted  a  trade 
union  and  those  who  favored 
a  professional  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  grew  to  major  proportions 
and  kept  the  ANG  from  rapid 
expansion. 

It  was  while  the  union  move¬ 
ment  was  catching  on  in  Cleve¬ 
land  that  Mr.  Broun  wrote  his 
famous  column: 

“The  newspaper  publishers 
are  toying  with  the  idea  of 
classifying  their  editorial  staffs 
as  ‘professional  men.’  Since 
NRA  regulations  do  not  cover 
professionals,  newspapermen, 
therefore,  would  continue  in 
many  instances  to  work  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  any  number  of 
hours  of  the  week.  .  .  . 

“Obviously,  the  publishers,  by 
patting  their  fathead  employes 
on  the  head  and  calling  them 
‘professionals,’  hope  to  maintain 
this  working  week  scale.  And 
they’ll  succeed,  for  the  men  who 
make  up  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  country  are  peculiarly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  such  soothing  classi¬ 
fications  as  ‘professional,’  ‘jour¬ 
nalists,’  ‘members  of  the  fourth 
estate,’  ‘gentlemen  of  the  press’ 
and  other  terms  which  have  com¬ 
pletely  entranced  them  by  false¬ 
ly  dignifying  and  glorifying 
them  and  their  work.  .  .  . 

“After  some  four  or  five  years 
of  holding  down  the  easiest  job 
in  the  world  I  hate  to  see  other 


newspapermen  working  too 
hard.  It  makes  me  feel  self-con¬ 
scious.  It  embarrasses  me  even 
more  to  think  of  newspapermen 
who  are  not  working  at  all.  .  .  . 

“It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me, 
in  spite  of  my  radical  leanings 
and  training  and  yearnings,  to 
accept  wholeheartedly  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  boss  and  his  wage 
slaves.  All  my  very  many  bosses 
have  been  editors,  and  not  a 
single  Leg^ree  in  the  lot.  .  .  . 

‘There  Should  Be  a  Union’ 

“But  the  fact  that  newspaper 
editors  and  owners  are  genial 
folk  should  hardly  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  organization  of  a 
newspaper  writers’  union.  There 
should  one.  Beginning  at  nine 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1  I  am  going  to  do  the 
best  I  can  to  help  in  getting  one 
up.  I  think  I  could  die  happy 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  strike  if  I  had  the  privilege 
of  watching  Walter  Lippmann 
heave  half  a  brick  through  a 
Tribune  window  at  a  non-union 
operative  who  had  been  called 
in  to  write  the  current  Today 
and  Tomorrow  column  on  the 
gold  standard.” 

Firsl  Delegate* 

And  so,  these  37  delegates 
gathered  at  the  Willard  Hotel 
in  Washington  on  Dec.  15,  1933, 
and  organized  the  National 
Guild  of  Newspapermen  (later 
called  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild)  : 

Akron,  Ohio  —  Don  Strouse. 

Baltimore,  Md.  —  George  W. 
Combs. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  Don  Bir¬ 
mingham,  J.  Winton  Leaman 
and  F.  W.  Morrison. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  —  Victor  H. 
Logran. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  —  Robert 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Christmas  Stories 
Studied  by  Cornell 


By  Ray  Erwin 

The  Christmas  season  always 
culminates  weeks  of  research 
and  writing  by  George  W.  Cor¬ 
nell,  Associated  Press  religion 
reporter,  on  some  phase  of  the 
Greatest  Story  Ever  Told. 

The  1958  series,  entitled 
“Journey  to  Jesxis,”  is  made 
up  of  five  articles  of  1,000  words 
each,  based  on  five  verses  of  the 
Bible  dealing  with  the  pilgrim¬ 
age  of  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem. 
Many  newspapers  over  the  coim- 
try  are  playing  up  the  stories, 
some  on  front  pages  and  others 
on  editorial  pages. 

Journey  to  Jesus 

“There  are  many  legends  but 
also  some  absolutely  solid  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Mag^,  the 
original  Greek  for  the  Persian 
priests  or  Wise  Men,”  observed 
Mr.  Cornell.  “They  saw  the 
Star  in  the  East — ‘at  the  rising’ 
— and  did  not  follow  it  but  went 
West  because  they  had  other 
guidance.  Daniel,  who  had  been 
a  Viceroy  in  Persia,  had  pro¬ 
phesied  the  coming  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  and  the  priestly  cult  shared 
knowledge  of  it.” 

To  write  the  series,  Mr.  Cor¬ 
nell  had  to  investigate  such  ob¬ 
scure  topics  as  how  to  make  a 
camel  kneel,  what  did  the  Magi 
wear,  and  aspects  of  the  1,500- 
mile  journey  to  Jerusalem  and 
then  on  to  Bethlehem.  The  AP 
writer  said  it  is  now  believed 
the  “Journey  to  Jesus”  re¬ 
quired  about  a  year  and  that 
they  actually  did  not  arrive  to 
pay  tribute  to  Jesus  on  the 
Twelfth  Night,  as  formerly  be¬ 
lieved.  He  pointed  out  that  some 
early  painters  depicted  Jesus 
as  a  toddler  on  Mary’s  lap. 

Illustrating  the  present  series 
are  drawings  by  artists  of  the 
Middle  Ages  of  the  “Three 
Kings,”  who  actually  were  kings 
only  of  knowledge. 

Each  Christmas  and  Easter, 
the  AP  religion  writer  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  assignment  of 
how  to  retell  some  aspect  of  the 
Christian  story  after  2,000  years 
and  many  versions  and  repeti¬ 
tions. 

Eiarly  Historians 

He  goes  to  original  sources, 
reads  scholars  through  the  cen¬ 
turies,  delves  into  the  writings 
of  such  First  Century  historians 
as  Josephus  and  Philo  and  the 
'Third  Century  church  historian, 
Eusebius. 

The  AP  feature  presentation 


for  the  Christmas  season  of 
1957  was  “The  Legacy  of  Luke,” 
a  six-part  series  by  Mr.  Cornell. 
It,  too,  involved  a  great  deal 
of  research  and  told  of  St. 
Luke’s  role  in  recording  the 
Christmas  story  and  recreated 
Luke’s  great  work  as  a  reporter 
as  he  dug  out  the  story  from 
original  sources  many  years 
after  the  Crucifixion.  Many 
newspapers  began  the  series  on 
the  front  pages.  The  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  devoted  its 
entire  Christmas  Day  front  page 
to  a  condensed  version  of  the 
series,  set  in  two-column  10- 
point  with  Old  English  heading 
and  subtitles.  The  article  was 
accompanied  with  color  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Of  the  stories  on  Luke,  the 
reporter,  Mr.  Cornell  had  this 
to  say: 

Luke,  the  Reporter 

“Matthew  and  Mark  had 
written  their  gospels,  but  Luke, 
a  physician  who  had  become  a 
companion  of  Paul,  was  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  holes  left  in 
the  story.  The  legend  in  Judaism 
was  that  the  Redeemer  was  to 
be  bom  in  a  palace.  Luke  dis¬ 
covered  the  Birth  was  in  a 
stable.  This  was  something  of 
a  scoop  with  dramatic  overtones. 

“Luke’s  reporting  is  accurate, 
later  research  shows.  He  relied 
on  Mark  and  Matthew,  rewrote 
them  carefully,  boiling  down 
their  facts  and  added  many  de¬ 
tails.  He  never  departed  from 
the  basic  facts.  He  knew  the 
Mediterranean  region  well,  the 
place  names,  the  itineraries, 
geographical  information.  His 
accounts  are  foimd  by  archeolo¬ 
gists  to  be  authentic. 

“Paul  picked  up  Luke  as  an 
assistant  in  Antioch  and  it  is 
assumed  Luke  dug  up  the 
Christmas  story  while  Paul  was 
a  prisoner  at  Caesarea  about 
58  A.D.  He  traveled  to  Naza¬ 
reth  and  Judea  to  get  supple¬ 
mentary  information.  He  found 
out  why  it  was  that  Joseph  and 
Mary,  residents  of  Nazareth, 
happened  to  be  in  Bethlehem, 
explaining  it  was  a  tax  trip.  Old 
records  on  stones  have  been 
found  recently  showing  that 
Quirinius,  the  governor,  called 
for  a  censxis  at  that  time. 

“It  is  believed  Luke  inter¬ 
viewed  Mary  and  some  of  the 
shepherds,  who  were  living. 
Paul,  in  his  Letters,  says  500 
witnessed  Christ’s  Ascension 


into  Heaven  and  that  most  of  i 
them  were  still  living.  Luke  | 
used  no  qualifying  phrases  such  ; 
as  ‘it  is  believed’  or  ‘it  is  said’  or  ' 

‘it  is  reported.’  He  fixed  the 
time  of  the  tax  census  and  filled 
in  the  boyhood  stories  of  Jesus. 

He  had  a  graceful  style  and  was  1 
a  good  writer.  The  Christmas  ’ 
story  would  be  almost  blank  ; 

‘Religion  Today’  | 

Mr.  Cornell  joined  the  Asso-  I 

ciated  Press  in  1947,  after  serv-  J|k  I 

ice  as  a  general  reporter  for  the  | 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Daily  J  ’  « 

Oklahoman.  In  1951,  he  began  I  ^ 

writing  a  weekly  religion  column  ! 
entitled  “Religion  Today”  for  | 
the  AP,  the  first  such  feature  i 

offered  by  a  wire  service.  He  Georg.  W.  Corn.ll 

still  writes  the  weekly  column 

and  covers  some  big  church  i  •  4.  n-  in 

conventions,  but  two-thirds  of  the  es^ntial  mtelligence  of  the 
his  time  at  AP  is  spent  on  hasn’t  been  gett^ 

_ _ ^1  a  fair  break  m  the  news.  No 

general  rewrite.  _ _ 


his  time  at  AP  is  spent  on  hasn’t  been  get^ 

_ _ ^1  a  fair  break  in  the  news.  No 

^  „  i-i  *11  V  .1  P®’*t  of  society  takes  so  much  of 

George  Cornell  h^  observ^ 

mth  approval  and  h^  a  part  ^eu^on.  It’s  a  heritage  trm 
in  promotmg  a  chang^  attitude  ^^eir  parents.  It  not  only  has 
of  newspapers  towards  news  of  ^road  social  aspects  but  has  a» 
religion.  intimate  part  in  people’s  lives." 

“Newspapers  formerly  shied 
away  from  religion  news  but  Always  Be  Correct 

now  they  realize  it  is  a  subject  a 

?an  explore  as  hard  and  reporter  must  always 

forthrightly  as  any  other,”  he  ,  cnrrpct 
said.  “Formerly  there  were  no  ' 

channels  by  which  one  isolated  ^ake  a  mistake,  re¬ 

religious  group  could  get  a  hgiomsts  will  jump  down  on  you 


channels  by  which  one  isolated  „  ^  mistake,  re-  I 

religious  group  could  get  a  hgiomsts  will  jump  down  on  you 
broad  picture  of  religious  activ-  ^liticians  m  a 

political  story  because  religion 
j.  .  .  ,  j  means  so  much  to  people,”  he 

“Religious  discussion  IS  barred  Hollywo^  and 

from  schools  and  newspapers  for 

many  years  regarded  religion  as  ^  ^  of 

a  private  affair  and  stuck  to  Papers,  we  sliould  nave  ne^  ro 
,  »  . .  the  central  force  in  the  story  oi 

superficial  coverage  of  routine  k'  d  ” 

church  announcements  of  ser-  ■ 

mon  topics,”  he  continued.  The  AP  writer  said  church« 
“Newspapers  were  afraid  they  have  become  thoroughly  expert 
might  offend.”  in  Pnhlic  relations  and  provide 

the  secular  press  with  matenal 
500  Religion  Reporters  that  often  offers  ideas  for 

“There  are  260  religious 

groups  in  the  U.  S.,  and  news-  “Misunderstandings  have 
papers  formerly  cultivated  re-  grown  up  between  churches  m 
ligious  ignorance  by  avoiding  th®  Past  because  they  had  w 
public  enlightment  about  them,”  pipelines  by  which  to  rMlly  toi^ 
he  added.  “Newspapers  are  now  what  was  going  on,  Im  sam 
taking  a  different  approach  and  “Newspapers  now  find  the  sw 
500  topflight  fulltime  religion  ject  is  not  too  sensitive  to  li^d« 
reporters  are  covering  the  sub-  and  that  there  is  no  aspert 
ject.  Religion  has  been  one  of  religion  you  cannot  write  aW 
the  prime  forces  influencing  frankly  as  long  as  you  get 
civilization  through  history,  in-  right.” 

eluding  the  founding  and  de-  Last  year,  Mr.  Cornell  « 
velopment  of  this  country.  Yet  panded  some  of  his  past  sen« 
there  has  been  a  quality  of  re-  of  stories  into  a  book  callec 
ligious  isolationism  and  groups  “They  Knew  Jesus”  (Wm.  Mor- 
have  remained  spiritual  strang-  row  &  Co.),  portraying  24  id- 
ers,  not  acquaint^  with  one  an-  dividuals  who  figured  promi®' 
other,  only  knowing  their  own  gntly  in  the  successive  stages  d 
beliefs  and  practices.  Christ’s  life. 

“It’s  the  work  of  the  religion  it,  in  the 

reporter  to  skim  off  the  cere-  „  , ,  -  npws  busi- 


The  AP  writer  said  churches 


“Misunderstandings  have 
grown  up  between  churches  i® 


oeiieis  anu  pracucea.  Christ’s  life. 

“It’s  the  work  of  the  religion  it,  in  the 

SS*’  jarfo” 

readers  of  condicte,  trends,  new  generally  is  tilling  ^ 

ideas  cooped  up  in  each  little  concluded  Mr. 

clan’s  closet,”  asserted  Mr.  with  a  warm  smile  of  satisi 
Cornell.  “Religion  is  part  of  tion  over  his  positive  statemen 
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McKelway  on  Journalism: 
It’s  a  Rewarding  Career 


But  He  Posts  Warning  Signals 
On  Some  Newspaper  Pressures 

By  Benjamin  M.  McKelway 
Editor,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star 


My  own  brand  of  journalism 
is  newspaper  worl^  and  I 
wouldn’t  swap  it  for  any  other 
kind  of  work.  Those  of  you  who 
decide  to  g^o  into  newspaper 
work,  who  have  an  aptitude  for 
it,  are  willing  to  work  very 
hard  at  it  and  stick  with  it  in 
the  face  of  what  may  appear 
to  be  greener  gfrass  in  other 
pastures,  will  find,  as  others 
have  found  it,  a  rewarding  ca¬ 
reer. 

All-Knowing  Interest 

Journalism  is  concerned  with 
the  broadest  of  all  subjects.  The 
practitioners  of  medicine,  law, 
education,  the  ministry,  engi¬ 
neering  and  the  sciences  labor 
in  fields  narrow  in  comparison, 
for  they  are  the  fields  of  the 
specialists. 

Journalism,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  concerned  with  everything 
^t  happens.  If  all  knowledge 
is  not  its  province,  all  men  the 
great  and  the  small,  and  what 
they  do,  are  its  meat.  The  jour¬ 
nalist  may  or  may  not  be  a 
specialist  himself;  but  the  good 
journalist  makes  all  the  special¬ 
ists  contribute  to  the  thought 
the  journalist  must  assimilate 
and  formulate  for  his  audience. 

Education  for  journalism  may 
begin  with  the  undergraduates 
in  the  colleges.  But  education  in 
journalism  is  a  continuing  proc¬ 
ess  of  absorption  that  ends  only 
when  the  human  mind  becomes 
impervious  to  impressions  from 
the  outside,  a  regrettable  con¬ 
dition  which  sometimes  mani¬ 
fests  itself  early  in  the  life  of 
some  journalists. 

Pride  and  Respect 

The  field  of  journalism,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  field  which  is  rep¬ 
lanted  in  the  gathering  and 
the  reporting  of  the  straight 
news  is  served  loyally,  bravely, 
intelligently,  unselfishly  and 
honorably  by  men  and  women 
whose  love  for  their  work 
springs  largely  from  their  pride 
m  what  they  are  doing  and  their 
J®spect  for  its  importance  in  a 
free  society. 

Another  trend  in  modem  jour¬ 
nalism  is  the  relatively  recent 
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inclination  of  journalists  to  or¬ 
ganize  themselves  in  groups, 
evidencing  thereby  a  preference 
for  hang^ing  togrether,  rather 
than  separately. 

Newspapermen,  like  starlingfs, 
sheep  and  many  varieties  of  fish, 
may  always  have  been  instinc¬ 
tively  gregarious.  They  may  al¬ 
ways  have  felt  the  desire  to 
run  in  flocks.  But  such  desires 
were,  until  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  times,  carefully  suppressed. 

Editors  of  Yesterday 

Only  a  few  generations  ago, 
if  editors  communicated  with 
each  other  at  all,  it  was  through 
the  columns  of  their  newspa¬ 
pers  —  not  from  the  rostrums 
of  convention  halls.  When  an 
editor  addressed  another  editor, 
it  was  more  apt  to  be  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  what  the  other 
editor  was  saying  or  doing  than 
in  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love. 
Certainly  the  editors  of  another 
day  never  laid  claim  to  being 
members  of  any  Mutual  Admira¬ 
tion  Society. 

Charles  Dana  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  for  instance,  referred 
to  the  efforts  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  of  63  years  ago  to  found 
the  modem  Associated  Press  as 
“The  Work  of  Rascals.” 

Mr.  Dana  didn’t  like  what 
they  were  doing,  for  they  threat¬ 
ened  his  own  selfish  interests 
in  maintaining,  through  a  com¬ 
mercial  news  agency,  the  con¬ 
trol  he  and  a  few  others  could 
exercise  over  the  channels  of 
news  distribution  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  Dana  spoke  of  his  fellow 
journalists  on  a  competing  news¬ 
paper  as  “The  Criminals  of  the 
New  York  World,”  and  of  one 
editor  in  particular,  who  had 


(E&P  nominates  as  one  of 
the  most  thought-provoking 
journalism  speeches  of  1958  the 
address  that  Mr.  McKelway 
made  to  the  annual  convention 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  San 
Diego  on  Nov.  22.  Mr.  McKel¬ 
way  is  president  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.) 
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thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  in¬ 
fant  AP,  as  “That  decayed 
Pierrot  of  fraudulent  journal¬ 
ism,  the  alleged  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  American.” 

He  was  not  alone  in  his  ability 
to  sling  epithets.  William  Cullen 
Bryant  was  a  poet;  but  he  was 
also  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  and  disposed  of 
Mr.  Dana  in  such  unpoetic  terms 
as  “That  old  mud  bucket.”  And 
the  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  happily  predicted  that  “If 
this  wicked  old  man  Dana 
doesn’t  look  out,  he’ll  wind  up 
in  the  calaboose.” 

Notorious  for  Excesses 

Such  exchanges  were  common 
among  editors  of  a  period  in 
journalism  notable  for  candid 
and  unrestrained  personal  ex¬ 
pression,  and  notorious  for  ex¬ 
cesses  in  the  practice  of  journal¬ 
ism  which  would  be  reg^arded 
by  a  modem  generation  of  news¬ 
papermen  as  highly  irresponsi¬ 
ble.  While  modem  journalism 
may  have  lost  some  of  its  vivid 
color,  and  is  more  uniformly 
prosaic  in  its  approach  to  pub¬ 
lic  questions  and  personalities, 
the  change  is  toward  a  better 
and  more  constmctive  example 
of  press  freedom  in  a  free  so¬ 
ciety. 

And  one  thing  that  hits  in¬ 
fluenced  this  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  is  the  growth  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapermen’s  organi¬ 
zations,  and  the  use  of  their 
gatherings  for  frank  discussion 
of  how  to  improve  their  stand¬ 
ards  of  performance,  honest 
self-criticism  being  one  of  the 
most  effective  methods  of  such 
improvement. 

ASNE’s  Canons 

A  good  many  years  ago  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  then  in  its  infancy, 
agreed,  without  too  much  debate, 
on  a  code  of  ethics,  known  as 
the  Canons  of  Journalism. 

There  was  nothing  wrong 
with  the  code  or  the  canons.  The 
trouble  began  when  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ASNE  were  accused 
of  having  violated  the  code,  and 
the  question  naturally  arose  as 
to  what  should  be  done  about  it. 

One  grroup  of  editors  took  the 
position  that  if  there  was  a 
code  of  ethics,  it  ought  to  be 
enforced.  Another  grroup  of  edi¬ 
tors  —  who  in  the  end  prevailed 
—  argrued  that  to  attempt  to  en¬ 
force  a  code  among  members  of 
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a  free  press  was,  in  itself,  a 
contradiction  of  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  press  freedom. 

For  what  could  be  done  about 
an  editor  who  violated  a  code? 
Should  he  be  unfrocked,  as  the 
church  disciplines  its  unfit 
clergy?  Should  he  be  disbarred, 
as  the  lawyers  do  to  their  sin¬ 
ful  brethren  who  breach  their 
code?  Should  he  be  licensed,  so 
that  his  license  might  be  with¬ 
drawn,  as  governments  punish 
those  who  abuse  a  privilege  en¬ 
trusted  to  them  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  it  be  exercised  accord¬ 
ing  to  regulations? 

William  Allen  While 

Concerned  with  this  problem 
and  divided  among  themselves, 
the  editors  appointed  a  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ethical  Standards,  one  of 
whose  chairmen  was  the  late 
and  beloved  William  Allen  White 
of  the  Emporia  Gazette. 

I  can  still  see,  and  hear,  Mr. 
White,  —  some  30  years  ago  — 
rising  to  report  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ethical  Standards  of 
the  ASNE. 

“Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow 
Members,”  he  said,  “This  Com¬ 
mittee  cannot  report.  It  has  no 
idea  of  what  the  ethics  of  this 
business  is.  The  subject  is  too 
broad.  We  return  for  further 
instructions.  .  .  .  Old  Pontius 
Pilate  had  a  good  idea  when  he 
asked,  ‘What  is  truth?’  Then 
he  washed  his  hands  of  the 
whole  thing.  ...  We  thought 
that  if  you  wanted  a  code  you 
could  get  a  very  simple  one: 
‘Do  Right.’  The  reporters  would 
all  laugh  at  that,  and  after  all 
it  wouldn’t  mean  any  more  than 
all  the  others.  .  . 

Editors  then  in  the  majority 
of  the  ASNE  were  persuaded 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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Daily  Newspapers  Increase 
Number,  Plant  Investment 


Mergers  and  Strikes  Cause  Some 
Unemployment  During  the  Year 


Daily  newspapers,  despite  a 
few  mergers  and  suspensions, 
gained  in  number  and  increased 
their  plant  investments  by 
scores  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
1958. 

At  least  10  new  daily  news¬ 
papers  began  publication  during 
the  year,  most  of  them  an  out¬ 
growth  of  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
newspapers.  Nine  daily  news¬ 
papers  either  suspended  or  cut 
back  to  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
publication. 

Mergers,  notably  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  International  News 
Service  by  United  Press,  the 
pui-chase  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Star  by  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  and  the  purchase 
of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item 
by  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  and  States,  caused 
temporary  unemployment  for 
hundreds  of  newspaper  workers. 

The  year  1958  was  a  period  of 
great  expansion  of  the  news¬ 
paper  plant.  Dozens  of  news¬ 
papers  began  or  finished  new 
buildings  or  additions  to  present 
buildings.  The  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  in 
a  poll  made  in  May,  found  news¬ 
paper  construction  work  at  the 
time  aggregated  $63,000,000. 

Many  of  the  modern  news¬ 
paper  structui'es  are  low  and 
widespreading  with  additional 
grounds  for  future  expansion. 
For  example,  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe’s  new  plant  is 
on  a  17*/4-acre  tract,  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  plans  a  $20,000,- 
000  plant  on  a  10-acre  tract  on 
Biscayne  Bay,  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.  J.)  Home  News  is  to 
build  on  a  i2-acre  tract. 

Strikes  suspended  a  number 
of  newspapers  for  periods  up 
to  six  weeks  during  the  year. 

The  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  oldest 
such  school  in  the  U.  S.,  cele¬ 
brated  its  50th  anniversary. 

Many  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions  carried  on  concerted  cam¬ 
paigns  against  secrecy  by  city, 
state  and  federal  government 
officials,  maintaining  the  people’s 
right  to  know  about  the  people’s 
own  business. 


Here  are  some  1958  news¬ 
paper  highlights,  month  by 
month : 

*  *  * 

JANUARY 

Newspapers  announcing  or 
building  new  plants  included 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Daily  Globe 
($12,000,000  plant),  Quebec 
(Que.)  LeSoleil-U  Evenement 
(annex),  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.) 
Daily  Democrat-Enterprise, 
Montreal  (Que.)  Daily  Star, 
Midland  (Texas)  Daily  Report¬ 
er-Telegram  ($75,000),  Gales¬ 
burg  (Ill.)  Daily  Register-Mail 
$1,250,000;  Ambler  (Pa.)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  two  other  weeklies, 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Daily  Herald- 
News,  which  began  operation  in 
its  new  plant. 


\'y'  ^XOQOOQOOOI 
VS-Pf  ANX  I 


The  Farmington  (N.  M.)  San 
Juan  Basin  Morning  Sun  was 
started. 

The  Staunton  (Va.)  Evening 
Leader  was  suspended  and  the 
Morning  News-Leader  was  cut 
back  to  Sunday  only. 

The  102-year-old  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Tribune,  a  morning  news¬ 
paper  with  9,000  circulation  in 
a  city  of  77,000  population  sus¬ 
pended  publication. 

Combined  Plant 

The  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail,  afternoon,  and  the 
Charleston  Gazette,  morning, 
combined  their  printing  opera¬ 
tions  in  a  single  plant. 

Dayton  (Ohio)  Newspapers, 
Daily  News  and  Journal  Herald, 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  and  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star  were  suspended 
for  varying  periods  by  strikes. 

The  Daily  Worker,  Commun¬ 


ist  tabloid  newspaper  published 
in  New  York,  suspended  publi¬ 
cation  on  its  34th  birthday  be¬ 
cause  of  diminished  revenue  and 
increased  cost.  The  Worker,  the 
weekend  edition,  was  continued 
as  a  weekly. 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment, 
Inc.,  manufacturers  of  the  Scan- 
a-Graver,  purchased  the  assets 
of  the  Teletypesetter  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Daily 
Journal  observed  its  80th  birth¬ 
day. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
began  marking  its  50th  year  as 
an  international  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

*  *  * 

FEBRUARY 

Venezuelan  newspapers  got 
out  extras  to  exercise  their  first 
press  freedom  in  years,  follow¬ 
ing  the  ouster  of  the  dictator- 
president,  Gen.  Marcos  Perez 
Jimenez. 

New  plants  or  additions  an¬ 
nounced  included  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Newspapers  (enlarge¬ 
ment),  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Post  &  Times  Herald  (annex), 
Lufkin  (Texas)  Daily  News, 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Daily  Star  ($2,- 
000,000  expansion),  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News  and  Journal  Every 
Evening  ($2,500,000  expan¬ 
sion),  Marietta  (Ohio)  Times, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  ($22,- 


000,000  new  plant),  Readi»ii 
(Pa.)  Times  &  Eagle  (expu- 
sion),  Middletoivn  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Herald,  Henderson  (N, 
C.)  Daily  Dispatch,  San  Ltat 
Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram-Tri¬ 
bune. 

Increase  in  chuixh  advertisinf 
and  church  news  were  revealed 
in  a  survey  of  13  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

Newspaper  groups — Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Sigma  Delh 
Chi  —  asked  Congress  for  i 
declaration  against  news  secrecy 
by  Federal  agencies. 

A  strike  which  had  halted 
newsprint  production  throug^h 
out  British  Columbia  for  12 
weeks  was  ended. 

The  National  Press  Club, 
Washington,  marked  its  50tb 
birthday  with  4,600  members 
and  $10,000,000  in  realty  hold¬ 
ings. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

MARCH 

New  plants:  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  ($1,500,000  expansion), 
Dixon  (Ill.)  Daily  TelegrapK 
Provo  (Calif.)  Daily  HercM, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
(plant  enlarged),  KnoxvHU 
(Tenn.)  News  Sentinel  (addi¬ 
tion),  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newt- 
Sentinel,  DeKalb  (Ill.)  Chm- 
icle  (expansion). 

The  Muscle  Shoals  (Ala.) 
Daily  Sun  and  Labor’s  Daily, 
the  latter  published  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical 
Union,  were  suspended. 

Slightly  more  than  one-half 
of  the  daily  newspaper  editors 
insist  that  new  staff  members  be 
college  graduates  but  very  few 
stipulate  that  they  be  graduates 
of  journalism  schools,  according 
to  a  poll  made  by  Dr.  W.  J- 
Thomas,  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  Baylor  University,  Texas. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotyps 
Co.  began  construction  of  a  new 
manufacturing  plant  at  Plain- 
view,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  to  re¬ 
place  its  Brooklyn  headquarter! 

Gov.  Theodore  R.  McKeldin 
of  Maryland  outlawed  an  adver¬ 
tising  tax  that  had  been  imposed 
by  the  city  administration  ol 
Baltimore. 

A  seminar  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  pledged  support  to 
establish  a  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  at  the  School  of 
Journalism  there. 

A  survey  on  use  of  ROP  color 
showed  867  newspapers  offering 
advertisers  some  form  of  color. 
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APRIL 

New  paper:  Knoxville 


The  International  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  in  its  first  general  as¬ 
sembly  in  America  (in  Washing¬ 
ton),  authorized  its  executive 
board  to  develop  methods  for 
liaison  with  the  press  that  is 
struggling  against  totalitarian 
control  in  many  countries. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  elected 
D.  Tennant  Bryan,  president  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  publisher  of 
the  Richmond  Times-Diapatch 
and  News  Leader  since  1945,  as 
its  new  president  at  its  72nd 


(Tenn.)  Daily  Monitor  (Negro)  convention. 

New  plants.  A  aeon  (Ga.)  Associated  Press  devoted 

and  News,  Baltimore  luncheon  to  honoring 

(Md.)  News-Post  (annex),  McLean,  Philadelphia 

Journo  -Trib-  ^  Bulletin  publisher,  who 

une  ($800,000  remodeling)  resigned  in  1957  as  president  of 
Swux  CitV  (Iowa)  Journal-  20th  term 

Tribune  ($250,000  production  . 

plant),  Daito  (Texas)  7-imca-  j„i„t '  printing  plant  opera- 

tions.  Set  up  in  27  U.  S,  cities 


Herald 


(C!onn.)  Times  ($2,207,000  ex 
pansion). 

The  Paragould  (Ark.)  Big 


and  two  in  Canada  in  the  last  30 
years,  have  resulted  in  operat¬ 
ing  economies  and  better  prod- 
Picture  cut  down  from  daily  to  ucts,  an  E&P  survey  showed, 
weekly  publication.  tpjjg  nation’s  business  needs 

Newspapers  had  the  smallest  more  advertising  right  now,  not 
percentage  increase  in  revenue  less.  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
during  1957  of  any  of  the  last  Nixon  told  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
11  years,  according  to  E&P’s  vertising,  ANPA,  in  an  address, 
annual  cross-section  survey  of  The  New  York  Times  Corn- 
revenue  and  expenses  in  four  pany  reported  it  earned  a  little 
different  circulation  categories,  more  than  $3,000,000  in  1057, 
Once  again  the  percentage  in-  but  less  than  half  this  profit 
crease  in  expenses  was  greater  came  from  the  newspaper  itself, 
than  that  for  revenue,  indicating  The  gross  was  $86,000,000. 
a  continuing  squeeze  on  profit  •  *  * 

margins.  jyi^Y 

In  a  $2,000,000  transaction. 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  ac-  The  Durango  (Colo.)  Daily 
quired  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald-News  and  Cortez  (Co\o.) 
(Mich.)  Herald  from  Federated  Sentinel  announced  a  new  Sun- 
Publications,  Inc.  paper,  the  Durango-Cortez 

Editors  around  the  country,  (Golo.)  Herald. 
replying  to  critics,  asserted  they  New  plants:  Moncton  (N.  B.) 
hewed  to  a  firm  policy  of  cover-  Haily  Times  and  Transcript, 
ing  the  business  recession  in  a  H  O'Usau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald, 
straight-forward  and  truthful  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonia- 
way.  Record  ($225,000  expansion). 

City  authorities  of  Utica,  "Yhe  Walsenburg  (Colo.) 
N.  Y.,  tried  to  impose  an  adver-  World-Independent  cut  back 
tising  tax  and  to  conduct  a  Yrom  daily  to  weekly  publica- 
“monopoly”  probe  against  the  tion. 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch  and  Courageous  coverage  of  the 
Daily  Press,  members  of  the  school  racial  integration  crisis 
Gannett  Group.  The  attempts  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  won  three 
were  regarded  as  retaliatory  1958  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  Jour- 
against  the  newspapers  because  nalism. 

they  had  exposed  vice  conditions  Through  a  cooperative  pro- 
in  the  city.  gram  made  possible  by  Chicago 

Fred  S.  Ferguson  retired  as  newspaper  publishers,  the  City 
president  of  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  News  Bureau  of  Chicago  and 
after  50  years  of  service  with  Northwestern  University’s  Me- 
the  Scripps-Howard  organiza-  dill  School  of  Journalism,  pro- 
tion.  Herbert  W.  Walker  sue-  fessional  internship  for  gradu- 
c®«ded  him.  ate  students  in  journalism  was 

The  American  Society  of  established. 

Newspaper  Editors,  meeting  in  Daily  newspapers  reported 
Washington,  celebrated  its  vie-  to  the  American  Newspaper 
tory  over  the  House  amending  Publishers  Association  they  were 
a  bill  in  order  to  prevent  govern-  spending  $62,911,986  in  1958  for 
ment  bureaus  from  withholding  plant  expansion  and  new  equip- 
•nfonnation,  other  than  matters  ment. 

pertaining  to  national  security.  The  United  Press  Associations 
income  taxes  and  other  areas.  and  the  International  News 
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Service  mergfed  to  create  a 
single  news  agency  named 
United  Press  International. 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  UP,  became  first 
president  of  the  UPI. 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune, 
morning  and  Sunday,  purchased 
the  Tampa  Times,  evening,  and 
began  publishing  the  two  papers 
in  the  Tribune  plant. 

... 

JUNE 

New  daily  paper:  Thomasville 
(N.  C.)  Morning  Times,  owned 
by  the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  En¬ 
terprise. 

New  plants:  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press  Chronicle  ($300,- 
000),  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin  (addition), 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  Po- 
mono  (Calif.)  Progress-Bulle¬ 
tin  (expansion),  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News  ($1,- 
000,000  expansion),  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun  ($500,000  expan¬ 
sion),  Lewiston  (Mont.)  Daily 
News  (acquired  former  Post 
Office),  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times 
Herald  (mail  room  addition), 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News  ($8,000,- 
000  printing  plant). 

Thousands  of  loyal  readers 
went  to  the  plants  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post  to  buy 
papers  during  a  period  when 
they  could  not  be  distributed 
because  of  a  truck  drivers’ 
blockade. 

The  glories  of  the  San  Simeon, 
Calif.,  estate  of  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  were  opened  to 
the  public  as  a  California  His¬ 
torical  Monument. 

«  «  * 

JULY 

New  plants:  Gallup  (N.  M.) 
Independent,  Americas  (Ga.) 
Times-Record  (remodeled),  Val¬ 
dosta  (Ga.)  Daily  Times  ($250,- 
000),  Adelaide  (Australia)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  ($2,000,000),  Whittier 
(Calif.)  Daily  News. 

The  Hanover  (Pa.)  Evening 
Sun,  noted  as  a  2c  paper,  was 
purchased  by  the  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  Inc.  The  price  was 
raised  to  5c. 

Plans  for  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune  and 
States  to  take  over  the  Item  on 
Sept.  15  were  announced. 

Outbreak  of  rebellion  in  the 
Middle  East  caused  assignment 


there  of  scores  of  correspondents 
for  U.  S.  news  services  and 
newspapers. 

E.  W.  Scripps  Company,  par¬ 
ent  corporation  of  the  Scripps- 
Hovard  Newspapers,  bought 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star  and  merged  it  with  the 
Cincinnati  Post  to  form  the 
Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star. 
It  was  said  the  Times-Star  had 
lost  $1,000,000  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Elmer  Brown  took  over  from 
Woodruff  Randolph  as  president 
of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union. 

*  *  * 

AUGUST 

New  plants:  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal  ($565,000  four- 
level  parking  deck),  Miami 
(Fla.)  News  ($7,500,000),  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  ($2,- 
225,000  expansion),  Waterloo 
(Iowa)  Courier  ($750,000  ex¬ 
pansion),  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
($20,000,000  plant  planned  on 
10-acre  tract).  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Home  News  (plant 
planned  on  12-acre  tract). 

An  agreement  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Parade  Publications, 
inc.,  publishers  of  the  nation¬ 
ally  syndicated  newspaper  mag¬ 
azine  Parade,  by  John  Hay 
Whitney,  New  York  financier 
and  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  was  announced.  The 
sale  was  made  by  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  headed  by  Marshall 
Field  Jr.,  who  is  also  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times. 

The  Moss-Hennings  Freedom 
of  Information  Bill  was  passed 
by  Congress. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  in  convention  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  approved  a  separate  de¬ 
fense  fund  for  each  local.  The 
ANG  voted  an  increase  of  5% 
monthly  per  capita  for  defense. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  be¬ 
gan  publishing  as  a  Saturday 
supplement  Weekend,  a  locally- 
edited  roto  magazine. 

Under  leadership  of  its  new 
president,  Elmer  Brown,  the 
ITU  rewrote  its  general  laws  to 
“bring  them  into  conformity 
with  NLRB.” 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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7  of  9  Booth  Dailies 


In  Michigan  Resume 


Muskegon  Chronicle  (E)  an  8- 
Lansing,  Mich,  page  paper;  and  Bay  City  Times 
Striking  printers  at  seven  of  (E-S)  an  8-page  issue. 


the  nine  Booth  newspapers  in  The  Saginaw  News  (E-S)  re- 


Michigan  voted  last  weekend  to  sumed  on  Sunday  with  a  26- 
accept  a  new  two-year  contract,  page  paper,  as  did  the  Jackson 


News- Ad  Tips 
Gleaned  From 


Exchanges 


TEAM — Byron  French,  center,  vice- 


Linooln,  Neb. 
The  Nebraska  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  completed  a  survey  of  hov 
many  exchanges  newspapers  re- 


ending  a  Typographical  Union  Citizen  Patriot  (E-S)  with  a 
strike  which  precipitated  a  shut-  11-page  paper.  The  Flint  Jour- 


president  of  Ottaway  Newspapers 

presents  gift  to  Mr.  ^.nk  ^he  numbers  of  exchanees 


down  Nov.  24. 


nal  (E),  where  the  ITU  local 


No  vote  has  been  scheduled  delayed  voting,  did  not  resume 
at  the  two  Booth  papers.  Grand  publishing  until  Dec.  22. 


Shippey  in  honor  of  their  65  years  nu.uueis  ui  « 

of  team  service  on  the  Oneonta  received  varied  from 


exchanges 
1  six  re- 


|N.Y.)  Daily  Star.  Mr.  Shippey  ceived  by  one  weekly  to  26« 
was  circulation  manager  34  years;  received  by  a  large  daily  news- 


Rapids  Herald  and  Press,  where  All  of  the  papers  did  a  spe- 


a  special  situation  exists,  fur-  cial  job  of  backing  up  the  local 
ther  complicated  by  a  strike  of  news  of  the  previous  four  weeks. 


Mrs.  Shippey  worked  in  the  busi-  paper,  with  the  average  hitting 
ness  office  31  years.  They'll  live  33  papers  a  week,  three  dailies 


Guild  workers  at  the  Herald,  giving  their  readers  a  concise 
beginning  Dec.  8.  Managements  resume  of  important  local  news, 


of  the  Grand  Rapids  papers  were  plus  obituaries  and  weddings, 
seeking  to  resume  negotiations  together  with  a  highlight  round- 


with  ITU  representatives  at  an  up  of  previous  important  inter- 
early  date  immediately  after  national  and  national  news. 


Christmas. 


Issues  Compromised 


Negotiations  continued  this 
week  at  Grand  Rapids  between 
management  on  the  Herald 


Settlement  of  the  prolonged  Guild  unit.  The  Guild  is  organ- 
strike,  which  cost  all  nine  Booth  ized  only  at  the  Herald,  a  mom- 


Purchasing 
Agent  Parley 
Topics  Listed 


newspapers  the  loss  of  heavy  ing  and  Sunday  newspaper  re- 


pre-Christmas  advertising  lin-  cently  purchased  by  Booth 


An  educational  program  has 
been  prepared  for  the  Newspa- 


and  30  weeklies. 

Among  the  46  papers  reply¬ 
ing,  there  was  also  a  wide  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  amount  of  time  dfr 
voted  to  checking  exchanges,  one 
paper  reporting  only  15  minutes 
a  week  spent  at  the  task  and 
another  reporting  15  hours  a 
week.  The  46  papers  reporting 
spent  a  total  of  150  hours  a 
week  or  an  average  of  about 
three  hours  and  a  quarter. 

The  large  daily  newspaper 
that  receives  and  checks  266 


age,  resulted  in  a  compromise  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which  also 
on  the  two  major  issues,  namely  publishes  the  Evening  Press. 


per  Purchasing  Executives  Con-  exchanges  reported:  “One  of 
ference,  Jan.  30-31  at  the  Hotel  the  most  interesting  tips  de¬ 


wages  and  fringe  benefits  for 
approximately  600  printers. 


The  Herald  guildsmen  are  ap¬ 
prehensive  of  rumored  plans  to 


Sheraton,  Chicago. 


veloped  was  a  short  about  a  toad 


Another  major  point  of  dif-  merge  the  Herald  operations 
ference,  printers’  re-set,  or  with  the  Press,  which  adjoins 


On  Friday,  Jan.  30,  the  group  found  under  circumstances  in¬ 
will  tour  the  Chicago  Tribune  dicating  it  might  have  been 


plant  and  hear  a  talk  hy  A.  J.  living  in  a  sand  pit  for  thou- 


bogus,  is  unchanged  from  the  the  Herald  building.  Jurisdic- 
previous  contract,  but  adminis-  tion,  job  security  and  wages  are 


Piedmont. 


sands  of  years.  Made  a  good 


tration  is  to  be  worked  out  be-  the  major  issues  of  the  Guild 
tween  local  managements  and  negotiations  covering  the  status 


the  union.  of  40  employes  in  the  Herald 

The  company  contract  pro-  editorial  department, 
posal,  as  approved  by  the  seven  , 

ITU  locals  after  ITU  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  recommendation,  Jesse  Fleck 

provides  for  a  9  cents  an  hour 
increase  the  first  year  and  10  T 

cents  an  hour  raise  the  second  -IkeiireS  Ja.ll* 
year  for  six  of  the  papers.  In 
the  case  of  the  Flint  Journal, 

the  hourly  increases  are  9%  Jesse  W.  Fleck,  : 


Retires  Jan. 


Dr.  Roy  Brener,  Chief,  Psy-  yam.  But  I  get  tips  for  many 
chology  Service,  Hines  V.A.  Hos-  good  stories  and  features.” 
pital,  will  be  the  luncheon  One  large  daily  newspaper  re¬ 
speaker.  ported  it  receives  10  to  15  ideas 

T.  A.  Corcoran,  Louisville  for  editorials  weekly  by  gleaning 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  exchanges  and  a  weekly  re- 
Times,  will  report  on  “News-  ported  finding  one  idea  a  week, 
print  Conditions  —  Review  and  This  declaration  came  from 
Outlook.”  the  editor  of  one  of  Nebraska’s 

Charles  E.  Grayson,  Daven-  largest  daily  newspapers:  “In 
port  (Iowa)  Democrat  and  my  opinion  there  is  no  better 
Times,  will  serve  as  moderator  ‘intelligence’  source  covering  all 


Detroit 

Jesse  W.  Fleck,  advertising 


of  a  Round  Table  Discussion.  of  Nebraska  than  is  to  be  found 


Daniel  J.  Lewis,  the  Christian  in  the  exchanges.” 


cents  the  first  year  and  10%  director  of  the  Detroit  Times 
cents  the  second  year.  26  years,  is  retiring 

1-  He  has  worked  in  the 

Ihe  former  journeyman  scale  tt  ,  •  i- 

was  S3  12  for  six  of  the  naners  Hearst  newspaper  organization 
r."  8-17  eZ  TL  for  33  years.  From  1925  to  1932 


Science  Monitor,  Boston,  will  be  The  newspapers  represented 


the  moderator  of  a  Symposium:  in  the  survey  picked  up  an  aver- 


‘A  Good  Buy  We  have  Made.”  age  of  three  tips  a  week  on 


and  $3.17  for  the  Flint  Journal  - 

and  Grand  Rapids  papers  advertising  director  of 


Fringe  benefits  now  provide  American. 


the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal- 


tor  full  pay  the  first  three  days  While  advertising  director  of 


of  sick  leave  for  six  of  the  pa-  tjjg  Detroit  Times,  Mr.  Fleck 
pers,  with  company  sic^ess  and  served  as  director  and  president 


accident  insurance,  paid  for  by  of  the  Adcraft  Club  of  Detroit, 
the  company,  going  into  effect  ^nd  was  also  a  director  of  the 


thereafter.  In  the  case  of  ^e  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu- 
Flint  Journal,  full  pay  for  sick  tives  Association,  serving  for 


leave  covers  two  days  and  is  years  as  the  chairman  of  the 
then  followed  by  sickness  and  Association’s  Cooperative  Adver- 


accident  insurance. 

Four  of  the  Booth  papers  re- 


tising  Committee. 

In  addition  to  serving  the 


sumed  publication  on  Friday,  Detroit  Times  as  a  consultant 
Dec.  19,  with  the  evening  Ann  on  special  advertising  assign- 


Arbor  News  getting  out  a  22-  ments,  Mr.  Fleck  will  continue 


page  paper  that  day.  The  Kala-  actively  in  business,  the  plans 


mazoo  Gazette  (E-S)  published  for  which  will  be  completed  early 
a  12-page  paper  on  Friday;  the  next  year. 


The  speakers  panel  will  include  local  display  ads,  four  on  local 
Abe  Bograd,  Kansas  City  Star;  news  and  one  on  pictures.  Num- 
G.  N.  Barrett,  Philadelphia  Bui-  ber  of  tips  gained  on  local  ads 
letin;  H.  M.  Korthals,  Milwau-  varied  from  none  to  the  average 
kee  Journal;  H.  J.  Laufer,  of  40  a  week  reported  by  a 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  daily.  Ideas  for  local  news 
Times;  Larry  Nash,  Cincinnati  stories  average  40  a  week  for 
Enquirer.  one  large  daily.  Fewer  than 

On  Saturday,  “Extra-Cur-  half  the  papers  got  tips  for 
ricula”  Duties  of  Purchasing  pictures  from  the  exchanges. 
Agents  will  be  discussed  by  • 

Owen  D.  Lewis,  Winston-Salem  f  Cfa,p  Bar 

(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinal.  W  orKS  1  or  J3iaie  uar 

“Materials  Handling  in  the  Albany,  N.  Y- 

Newspaper  Industry”  will  be  Walter  J.  Mordaunt,  assistant 
covered  by  George  L.  Quinn,  press  secretary  to  Gov.  Averell 
Minneapolis  Star-Tribune.  Harriman  and  former  legisU- 

The  registration  fee  is  $10.  tive  correspondent  for  the  Al- 
Daniel  J.  Lewis,  Purchasing  bany  Times-Union,  has  1^ 
Agent,  Christian  Science  Moni-  appointed  to  the  public  relation* 
tor,  Boston  15,  Mass.,  is  in  staff  of  the  New  York  State 
charge.  Bar  Association. 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


MEDIA  DIRECTOR  XXXHl:  f„'Tel5'pe?UorS  EOP 

^  -jr  and  the  preprint  color  inserts. 

\y1orilCl  H  Vr\Or*TC  K.  f^\T  “There  is  no  doubt  about  it, 

iYXdJ.lCl  1  ^  .A.  t  ItT/l-  LO  \  newspaper  color  is  one  of  the 

■I  most  important  recent  develop- 

4  I  I  *  *  O  ments  in  advertising,”  Mr. 

Advertising  Success 

splendid  job  in  presenting  suc- 
By  Philip  N.  Schuyler  cesses  advertisers  are  achieving 

through  use  of  color.  As  oppor- 

Media  specialists,  who  are  far  too  complicated  a  proposi-  tunities  arise,  we  certainly  will 
buying  experts  in  either  print  tion  to  permit  it.  It  is  just  im-  use  color  in  newspapers.  There 
or  broadcast  media,  provide  one  possible  to  gain  sufficient  knowl-  are  bound  to  be  improvements 
of  the  essential  keys  to  adver-  edge  to  keep  up  with  day-to-day  also  in  preprint  color  inserts, 
tising  success.  problems  that  arise  in  the  dif-  which  are  already  off  to  a  good 

Frank  Minehan,  vicepresident  ferent  fields.  start.” 

and  media  director  of  Sullivan,  “The  best  way  to  make  media 

Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  experts,  to  gain  media  knowl-  naiing  neps 

reached  this  conviction  through  edge,  is  for  the  buyers  to  see  telling  about  the  recent 


Rating  Reps 


reached  this  conviction  through  edge,  is  for  the  buyers  to  see  telling  about  the  recent 

more  than  25  years  experience  and  talk  with  the  different  media  Bureau  presentation  and  con- 
behind  both  advertiser  and  representatives.  I  have  often  versations  he  has  had  with  ex¬ 
agency  desks.  He  held  fast  to  said  that  the  media  man  is  rela-  ecutives  of  the  Hearst  Adver- 
it,  while  the  idea  of  “all  media  tively  as  good  as  the  salesmen  tising  Service  on  preprint  grav- 
buying”  first  fiourished  and  has  who  call  upon  him.  ure  color  in  newspapers,  Mr. 

seen  the  concept  now  begin  to  “Our  experience  in  depth  in  Minehan  swung  back  to  the  im- 
fade,  justifying  his  belief  in  buying  local  media  especially,  portance  of  constant  contact 
specialization.  with  expert  buyers  specializing  with  media  representatives  to 


specialization.  with  expert  buyers  specializing  with  media  representatives  to 

Prom  1931  to  1946,  Mr.  Mine-  in  either  broadcast  or  print,  cer-  keep  up-to-date  with  all  adver- 
han  was  in  Lever  Brothers’  ad-  tainly  pays  off,  as  we  test  tising  opportunities, 
vertising  department.  For  a  nnarkets  and  media,  introduce  “Fortunately  most  can  be 
while  he  was  media  director  new  products,  strengthen  nation-  classified  as  ‘excellent  or  ‘good.’ 
there,  then  a  brand  manager,  ni  advertising  in  local  markets  “The  good  representative 
and,  when  he  left  in  1946,  was  or  place  advertising  for  sec-  knows  more  about  the  medium 
assistant  to  the  vicepresident  tional  advertisers.”  ke  is  selling  than  the  buyer. 


and  advertising  director,  the  late 
Grafton  Perkins. 


tional  advertisers.  ke  is  selling  than  the  buyer. 

.ID  •  j-.-  The  salesman  who  comes  in  and 

■Special  Buying  (..ondilions  .-.r  ,  i.  i  iv 

”  says  You  know  more  about  this 

Mr.  Minehan  pointed  out  that  than  I  do’,  is  just  wasting  my 
under  the  volatile  conditions  time. 


Organization  Chart  under  the  volatile  conditions  time. 

Ever  since  SSC&B  started  in  existing  in  network  TV  adver-  “To  be  really  good,  the  sales- 
1946,  with  Mr.  Minehan  as  tising,  where  a  program  with  man  should  also  know  as  much 
media  director,  this  agency  has  ratings  generally  may  be  about  the  product  or  service  of 

relied  on  media  experts  to  make  badly  hit  by  competing  pro-  the  agency’s  client  whose  busi- 
the  best  and  most  profitable  grams  in  some  markets,  it  is  ness  he  is  trying  to  get.  He 
buys  to  meet  client  objectives,  often  necessary  to  do  special  should  also  know  the  agency 
Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  In  buying  of  local  media  to  organization,  the  right  people 


Emphasize  Extra?* 
his  presentations,  he 


that  period  agency  billings  have  strengthen  the  national  effort,  to  see  and  sell, 
multiplied  10  times,  from  $4,-  In  such  cases,  he  said,  news- 

000,000  in  1947  to  $43,000,000  papers  get  their  fair  share.  Emphasize  f.xtra?. 

today.  To  illustrate  this  point,  Mr.  kis  presentations,  he 

Mr.  Minehan’s  organization  Minehan  referred  to  a  chart  gkould  emphasize  the  extras  his 
chart  now  shows  him  heading-  which  showed  six  months’  invest-  medium  is  able  to  provide  to 
up  a  department  of  70.  Directly  inents  in  local  advertising,  make  the  buyers  more  effective 
under  him  are  three  associate  Newspapers  and  supplements  ^ke  work  they  are  trying  to 

media  directors,  a  media  re-  combined  received  21%  of  the  such  as  special  issues  coming 

search  director,  and  media-  investment,  with  10%  going  to  editorial  tie-ins  that  will 

marketing  coordinator.  The  as-  fbe  newspapers,  11%  to  their  kelp  the  advertiser,  position 
sociate  media  directors  must  supplements.  Another  10%  went  possibilities.  Buyers  also  like  to 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  ^  spot  radio,  while  17%  went  know  in  advance  about  rate  in- 
all  media.  But  Mr.  Minehan  sup-  ®P®f  fV*  creases,  and  every  possible  op- 

Ports  them  with  a  broadcast  and  portunity  for  volume,  and  fre- 

urint  _ _ _ _  lAewspapers  v»ain  _  _ 


Frank  Minehan 

ages.  I  realize  that  there  is  a 
fine  line  drawn  there,  but  the 
successful  representatives  know 
what  I  mean.” 

Mr.  Minehan,  besides  being 
media  director,  is  also  chairman 
of  the  Plans  Board  at  SSC^B. 
Consisting  of  16  top  executives 
and  agency  partners,  the  board 
meets  regularly  each  week ;  more 
often  when  necessary. 

Goal  Is  More  Sales 

“Guided  by  the  plans  board, 
our  media  philosophy  is  directed 
toward  increasing  sales  for  our 
clients,”  Mr.  Minehan  concluded. 
“We  begin  our  planning  with  a 
clear  definition  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  each  product’s  problems, 
distribution  and  sales  objectives. 
We  study  the  copy  platform  to 
learn  which  medium  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  media  is  best  adapted  to 
it.  We  plan  media  expenditures 
to  get  the  most  value  for  the 
dollar,  following  through  to  im- 
pi'ove  schedules  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.” 


print  supervisor,  who  are  spe¬ 
cialists.  Reporting  to  them  are  SSC&B  is  known  as  a  broad-  “Finally,  not  only  should  he 
wyen  time  buyers  and  three  cast  agency.  But  client  use  of  know  his  m’edium  and  its  market, 
print  buyers,  each  of  whom  are  newspapers  is  gaming.  During  kut  about  other  media  competing 
experts  in  their  particular  cate-  1955  clients  placed  about  $5,-  ^he  same  area.  He  should  be 

000,000  in  newspapers  and  aware  of  what  the  comnetition 


creases,  and  every  possible  op¬ 
portunity  for  volume,  and  fre¬ 
quency  discounts. 

“Finally,  not  only  should  he 


Media  Knowledge 


uuu,uuu  m  newspapers  ana  aware  of  what  the  competition 
supplements.  The  sum  increas^  jg  doing.  In  this  connection,  he 
to  $8,000,000  this  year.  This  should  bear  in  mind  that  posi- 


“I  have  never  subscribed  to  of  about  60%  compares  ^.jyg  selling  is  better,  however, 

all-media  buying  concept,”  with  an  overall  billing  increase  tkan  simply  knocking  the  other 
Mr.  Minehan  said.  “Media  selec-  of  60%.  fellow.  What  he  should  do  is  to 

tion  has  become  in  recent  years  Mr.  Minehan  is  mo.st  im-  stress  his  own  medium’s  advant- 
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PR  PROGRAM  HONORED— P.  C. 
Spencer,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Sinclair  Oil  Corp.,  receives  public 
relations  award  from  Mrs.  Denny 
Griswold,  publisher.  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  News,  for  Sinclair's  "Ameri¬ 
can  Conservation  Campaign" 
which  already  has  received  more 
than  50  citations  from  various  or- 
ganiiab'ons. 
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ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 

‘Account  of  Procedure’ 
Set  for  Preprint  Color 


Len  S.  Pinover,  president,  In¬ 
taglio  Service  Corp.,  this  week 
provided  advertising  agency  pro¬ 
duction  departments  with  an 
“account  of  procedure”  for  using 
the  new  preprint  gravure  news¬ 
paper  color. 

The  inserts  on  newsprint,  one 
full-page  at  a  time,  can  now  be 
placed  in  438  newspapers  with 
an  aggregate  circulation  of  38,- 
200,000.  Mr.  Pinover  advised: 

“On  receiving  copy.  Intaglio 
furnishes  necessary  negatives; 
retouches,  strips  and  makes  a 
complete  set  of  positives.  De¬ 
pending  upon  how  many  times 
the  printer  repeats  the  ad  on 
the  cylinders,  a  set  of  cylinders 
are  etched  to  his  requirements. 
These  are  proofed,  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  is  shown  a  set 
of  progs  from  the  production 
cylinders. 

Preproofing 


From  here  the  material  may 
be  handled  as  in  the  supplement 
field,  and,  although  preproofing 
involves  additional  cost,  it  is 
one  more  way  to  assure  the 
agency  and  advertiser  the  best 
possible  reproduction. 

“After  the  proofs  have  been 
okayed  by  the  agency,  the  cylin¬ 
ders  are  chromed  and  shipped 
to  the  converter  printer  for  the 
printing  of  the  roll.” 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Pin¬ 
over  said,  there  are  a  number 
of  large  converting  plants 
around  the  country  furnished 
with  the  necessary  newspaper 
requirements.  These  include: 

Marathon  Corp.,  Shellmar- 
Betner  Division  of  Continental 
Can  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  O.;  Mc¬ 
Donald  Printing  Co.,  Cincinnati; 
Pollack  Paper  Co.,  Middletown, 
0.;  Strawberry  Hill  Press,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.;  William  W. 
Fitzhugh,  Inc.,  New  York; 
General  Foods  Corp.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.;  Specialty  Papers 
Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

These  plants  have  their  own 
freight  facilities  so  that  de¬ 
livery  of  the  preprinted  rolls  to 
the  individual  newspaper  printer 
is  no  problem. 

Time  Element 

“Intaglio  requires  about  four 
weeks  from  the  time  art  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  showing  proof  off  the 
cylinders”  Mr.  Pinover  said. 
“Another  two  weeks  should  be 
allowed  for  shipping  the  cylin¬ 
ders  and  for  printing  (the  print¬ 
ers  can  average  about  4,000,000 


copies  a  w’eek),  and  an  additional 
week  for  delivery  of  the  roll  to 
the  newspaper.  Eight  weeks 
then,  is  a  good  rule  of  thumb 
when  reckoning  closing  dates. 

“If,  as  now  seems  most  likely, 
there  is  an  increased  demand 
for  the  preprinted  rolls  as  an 
advertising  medium,  a  week 
should  be  added  for  each  4,000,- 
000  copies,  or  more  than  one 
printer  could  be  used.  Duplicate 
cylinders  are  available  at  about 
one-third  the  original  cost. 

“Experience  will  show  the  way 
to  rolls  better  able  than  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  meet  black  and  white 
printing  requirements.  There 
will  also  be  an  attempt  to  lower 
costs  per  thousand  impressions. 
Next  year  should  see  much  im¬ 
provement  in  feeding  preprinted 
rolls  into  the  presses.  While 
there  are  no  publication  gravure 
printers  at  the  moment  set  up 
to  handle  the  re-winding  opera¬ 
tion,  they  will  likely  tool  up  for 
this  work  as  soon  as  volume 
warrents. 


“The  inserter  system  would 
then  apply  siiificient  tension  to 
the  web  to  stretch  it  until  the 
patterns  match  exactly.  By 
varying  the  tension,  the  pat¬ 
terns  could  be  advanced  or  re¬ 
tarded  in  order  to  maintain 
constant  register  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  In  short,  a  solution  to 
creepage  seems  not  far  off.” 

Stepping  Stone 

Mr.  Pinover  added  that  the 
present  type  of  advertising  may 
only  be  a  “stepping  stone  to 
other  uses  for  the  preprinted 
roll  in  magazines  as  well  as 
newspapers.” 

“For  the  immediate  present,” 
he  concluded,  “there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  a  central  clearing  house 
to  coordinate  engraving,  pre¬ 
printing  and  selling  of  space.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  question  will 
be  resolved  shortly.” 


Creepage 

“One  problem  to  be  solved  is 
creepage.  Thus  far  it’s  being 
met  by  laying  out  copy  and  art¬ 
work  in  a  continuous  pattern, 
so  that  the  complete  ads  ap¬ 
pears  on  each  page  regardless  of 
where  the  cut-off  comes.  Creep- 
age  is  under  study  by  a  number 
of  electronic  firms.  They  seek 
to  minimize  it  at  small  cost  by 
means  of  electric  eye  equip¬ 
ment.  The  French  are  said  to 
be  perfecting  equipment  which 
will  determine  the  exact  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  cut-off. 

No  Conflict 

Mr.  Pinover  said  that  pre¬ 
printed  gravure  for  newspapers 
will  not  conflict  with  ROP  color, 
supplements  or  comics 

“Each,”  he  said,  “has  its  place 
and  can  do  a  merchandising  job 
that  makes  a  good  market  for 
advertisers,  and  allows  news¬ 
papers  to  have  a  ‘spectacular’ 
to  compete  with  TV.” 

Cylinder  Sizes 

Mr.  Pinover  continued:  “The 
unlimited  cylinder  sizes  avail¬ 
able  in  gravure  also  offer  a  pos¬ 
sibility  in  that  the  cylinders 
could  be  manufactured  to  such  a 
size  that  the  printed  web  would 
have  cut-off  length  just  a  little 
short  of  the  cut-off  leng^th  of  the 
newspaper  press  into  which  it  is 
being  fed.” 


Charleston  Now 
‘Largest  City^ 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

This  capitol  city  became  West 
Virginia’s  largest  city  Dec.  13 
when  voters  approved  annexa¬ 
tion  of  territory  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  20-25,000  population.  The 
move  doubled  Charleston’s  pres¬ 
ent  boundaries. 

Charleston  had  a  1950  census 
of  73,500  and  its  1958  popula¬ 
tion  was  estimated  at  76,600. 
With  the  expansion.  Charleston 
has  prospects  of  topping  100,000 
in  the  1960  census,  city  officials 
say. 

The  campaign  for  expansion 
was  backed  by  the  Gazette,  Daily 
Mail  and  Sunday  Gazette-Mail, 
and  by  all  radio  and  television 
outlets. 

Huntington  had  been  the 
state’s  largest  city  with  a  1950 
total  of  86,300. 


Miami  Newsman 
Heads  Ad  Agency 

Miami,  Fla. 
Morty  Freedman,  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  city  hall  reporter  and 
columnist  for  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  named  president 
of  Inter-American  Advertising, 
Inc.,  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  firm. 

Mr.  Freedman,  35,  is  a  for¬ 
mer  political  editor  of  the  St, 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
city  editor  of  the  GainesviUt 
(Fla.)  Sun.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Herald  staff  in  January,  1957, 
he  owned  and  published  three 
weekly  papers  in  northern 
Florida. 

• 

Editors  Act  to  Stop 
Offensive  Film  Ads 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Editorials  in  Westchester 
Newspapers  this  week  advised 
readers  that  steps  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  movie  advertising  that  of¬ 
fends  public  decency. 

An  ad  for  “The  Respectful 
Prostitute”  appeared  one  day. 
The  copy  made  blatant  reference 
to  prostitution  and  said  the  film 
was  “adult  entertainment.” 

“We  are  determined  that  the 
reasonable  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  must  be  extended  to 
advertisers  shall  not  be  reck¬ 
lessly  debased,”  the  editorials 
said. 

Switch  to  ANG 

Victoria,  B.  C. 
Victoria  Newspaper  Guild, 
which  has  a  memtership  of  125 
employees  of  the  Colonist  and 
the  Times  has  changed  its  affili¬ 
ation  from  the  Canadian  Labor 
Congress  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 


•COMMENCEMENT'  EDITION  of  the  Tri-Cify  Herald  marked  the  if*- 
corporation  of  the  atomic  city  of  Richland,  Wash.  The  60-page  speew 
contained  78,400  lines  of  aovertislng.  Pictured  with  some  of  the  w 
sections  are:  Left  to  right — Larry  Benjamin,  mechanical  superintendent; 
Eldon  Smith,  circulation  director;  Mrs.  Gus  McCaslin,  advertising 
coordinator;  William  C.  Bequette,  news  editor;  Jack  Gillis,  advertising 
manager;  and  Ragnar  Nowakowsik,  reporter.  Ad  solicitors  wore  morter- 
board  hats  on  their  rounds. 
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• _ y» _ Dreamy  Smoothnew  ANTOVS  TO*  SWITCHTNO  SIGNCT  tO  The  Bulletin 


After  Bumpy  Road 

brtRf  Hw  ef  the  pot  holt 
•Msun.  th#  CSty  StrcrU  DeparttneM 
eouid  hMTtfiy  have  pictead  a  better  time 
tor  aiMMitfictnc  a  firtnton  tMlar  repovtn( 
prcifram  for  aooie  of  Phfiadelplua  a  prtn- 
opol  hi|rti«a>«. 

Brood.  Choftnut.  Market  and  Arrh 
•u.  eon  aB  aland  raaurfacint  But  be¬ 
fore  the  BMdtown  motariat  can  cn)oy 
boufevard  ameottHMoa  he'a  louig  to 
have  to  tteouih  a  kincei^  time  of 
trouWea. 

t.'taainC  off  any  aecticai  of  an}-  of 
three  atrreU  automa<WaUy  dunces  traf¬ 
fic  conditiom  ^tm  the  ootmtl  condtuen 
of  "difftcuH"  to  ’nmpoaalbif."  Streets 
I>poi  tineiu  experts  are  no  doubt  hard 
at  »ork  devtatnc  detours,  and  the  an¬ 
nounced  plan  to  do  the  Broad  at.  job  lit 
off'peak  hours  ia  encotii  afinc- 

A  maior  concern  ouidd  to  he  cettinc 
It  over  with  M  qiarkiv  as  posMblr.  There 
have  been  toomadny  spots  ahrre  the  bar* 
hcades  have  had  tkne  to  season  and  then 
rot  while  the  street  remained  npped  up. 
There  were  tone  }ears,  for  axampir. 
whm  the  great  hrae  at  ZW  and  Market 
■eemad  aa  endurtiig  aa  City  fUH.  Some- 
^  times  tim  can't  be  helped;  but  all  posaibla 
pwna  to  avoid  draggiikd  M  out  need  to  tw 
takanx-esea  when  A  means  higher  coata 
And  some  raocorlatB  with  meinoriea 
wdll  be  unenthualaatie  about  plana  for 


<Ibr  ^nhag  'fiuilettn 


Readers  Say: 

Ok|rct<  ra  Bm<Unmt  «  "»  ««i»-  •««  "t 

Fir-cvmM-ju.- 

i  A-W  mtf*  mansr  tttt  »« t  Os  ina  a  fUUOtxbi  ItuMlur*- 
:twt  sn  a>  ttw  m*  lor  waviiit  •  urci 

rm  dM.  lur.  at  M  —M  m  "«»»?  »»«•  •  »»  •*« 
(^rh.r^  oweam  «6  tn  smsmt  suS  in*  i-rt  rvmn.- 

•lalr  oar  ctaw*  m  mart  »«y.  ^  scbgol  It  »>#«  m  ibow 

AwvOmc  th»  »n»  soo  mas  to«i«ftw  «atne  ptnwu 

e  »-a*ttw»r  aie  marapt  far  «^t|  ^ 
matt  wnffc-i*  Wv  4#rtMO.  Ut «  a*t  ba-fc  la  JuOza 

anO  mirth  rUaa  mati  ary  lo»  HoltmaA  anO  JwAk  ttrawt.. 

iaw.  I  bei«yr  tbat  w  UwuW  tpok^  as  ryi 

iMt  t»  ium»r  tw*-  -rm  larfmai  y«fwn  #*r«w‘r 

fnwly  by  aimty  iac**>««c  artme  ‘be  Laf»  e^' 

-ha  fWat  cUas  nt«  bi  arbe  to  ^*1-11  «i  «vS  wwA'  tt  vtil 
>wat  OsfMsia  say  bucr  Oi«>toMti  to  tut  to^  • 

The  baa*  that  «->u24  W  Inc  of  aur  ytasni 
'nurtabiy  «>awM  W  to  wwryatr  MIU*aa  pHOly 

*Ha  rat«a  aa  avary  ciaaa  af  atoO  Savae  fs. 


'  5/LtiONS 
fOi?  WORLD 
AiPMAMENTS 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  1  tbSO 


■nO.  ihifw.  atM»  faarth  eUa*  Dr/ended  From 

'*Marn  feattar  pnatat  wmaa.  On  thy  teitar  putoiaiwO 
Ptotatat  Muyn  4  r?r«r  e»»f»»ant  Hack* 
rw  of  m*  t  nivyrw*]'  af  Pvarw 
^Wan*a.  U  wrr-.ia  la  ma  ttwr 
a  mae  «t  wiiiOi  attaUtxaaca 
to  to  a  Wfto  praftoiw  toeuiO 
riHc.ti  tmry  bcfarc  ('¥>••  la 


New  Integration 
Test  in  V'irginia 

rrvrecofMt  meted  Snuthemara.  fosn- 
big  10  flidti  it  out  on  the  color  line  if  h 
takes  a  thouaaod  aummm,  teem  dkety 
to  get  their  chance  soon  to  taat  a  new 
Uctic  in  their  drlay-mg  actmn. 

The  Supreme  Coiul  has  os-ertumed 
a  dectstort  ct  the  Federal  Disirict  Court 
g( anting  IMnre  Edward  Couftt>.  Vkr* 
ginia.  a  deimy  in  the  naming  of  a  dnad- 
hat  for  arhool  inietration  The  kmer 
court  is  expected  to  e»V  fnr  a  beginning  at 
the  opcQiDg  of  tile  next  achoot  term. 


CwrltoCone  Parking 
Front  ai  Goroges 


fwnc  to  s«)r  tor  tto  ^4, 
cui-a  to  toyak-T  sTm  yseuac  »«*«()' 
ofwn  *».  “ttoto  ara  ito  fa-  yw  ■ 

rraaea  "  If  to  ijvy*  CowatoW'n. 

•  itotv  are  Ttw  tbrnf"  toOU  to 

fmei  of  v»caof  farafaa,  witl«  «rito| 
ft%  stotod  w  ftosn  «f  aanw  "'•to  1 
AiwWtor  Kaaiar  ^  ^ 


BILLIONS 
FOR  WORLD 
CREATIVE  NEEDS* 


Moderation  is  a  reason  why 

in  Philadelphin  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


messages  are  carefully  read  by  members  of  tbe 
entire  family  — m  the  home  — where  decisions  to 
buy  are  generally  made.  Philadelphians  like 
The  Bulletin.  They  read  it,  respect  it  and  respond 
to  the  advertising  in  it. 


To  avoid  extremes  in  opinion  and  partisanship 
. . .  to  present  news  honestly  and  fairly  ...  to 
inform  so  that  readers  can  think  and  judge  for 
themselves.  These  objectives  help  set  the  edi¬ 
torial  tone  of  Greater  Philadelphia’s  home  news¬ 
paper  —  The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin. 

Moderation  in  statement  is  a  byword  at  The 
Bulletin.  It  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  this 
newspaper  is  invited  into  the  home  day  after 
day  and  why,  through  the  years,  it  remains  a 
trusted  family  friend. 

To  advertisers.  The  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin  offers  important  advantages.  Your  sales 


The  Bulletin  goes  home  .  .  .  tlelivers  more 
copies  to  Greater  Philadelphia  families 
every  seven  days  than  any  other  newspaper. 


“Member  of  the  Family”  Survey,  a  complete  study  of 
the  Gi  eater  Philadelphia  Market,  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Write:  Advertising  Director,  The  Bulletin,  30th 
and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia  1,  Penna. 


The  Bulletin  publishes  the  largest  amount  of  R.  O.  P. 
color  advertising  in  Philadelphia— Evening  and  Sunday! 


lukw  AMe  .»tkO  tea 
to  A 

TiMer.T  toY  oe,> 

iKSUtTitoCa 

Tc  I  camTprqwB 


«mp-t  »«h  1.11*  tnri  _ _ _  ...  IT-* 

•II  <l.v.  nm  m«w,  .r  wnot,  Imu*  of  th*  »•-  .  .... 

the  MmngvKt  I  h«r»«icrt  anvirw  the  *****  not  Uto  it  lb  lOhWW  4*^,  .tot  ^  tow  amv 

r-«ntft«5  fiml.*  -Hh  .-mw  .b-  “P  rt«.  «;K  », 

•r-«  <<  .lut  .nd  dbonplm  ^  Go»o,-™«n  •  d^ 

•birti  tl».  ho,,  .  rt,h,  ,0  rnM  "’*•  m  nrry  r«wr  1  mnulo  t-T*-, '?» !■  • 

•mriMmrtt  dn*ioi»M«  d«>>«i<l.  ih.  mvtc,  of  ^  '•!  r-* 

tnicnct  M  drwn  rwry  buxlnmo  oAkw.  •!»  nob*  to  »to  toom 
1^  j  1 14^  n _  •bbwkmiiJrtK  at  "foir  wA**>^ ‘■ww  vtoyi  —  y 

Umd  Ufe  Preserierg  fc,  Z 

An  cducfttionttl  conforoMW  wniYI  ub*  nxB  to  tfto  «h0B0  ler  tlw  kmvfod  grlcM.  wry*  4mm  to  immm  imw 
an  ContrvM  to  wt  up RO-W •cholarwhip*  Thoy  «rv  la  avary  homo  la  aama  form  I****?^?*  w* III 

for  bfight  yoiintpitofx  tonvlng  The  twereatoti  uoc  of  ilr  coadittoMcm  loot  in.  -traff  SSw  a  cto 

•rhoo;  tvmrgv  admlnwirotort  Agurf  •  nmwnar  kmipett  the  cmwumtr  pvk  at  sm  toMO  tor  •  tobMr  wivuik  < 
ktoi  of  f  JOB  A^  year  on  an  Avenge  SfiOf)  the  PtHhuMpM*  IlMtrk  Co.  to  newd  imi ■■rth*?tiu7£ 
fee.  wthto  fftnA-aitl  map  toookS  Utot  of  the  wtiitor.  U  rat'm  i 

^  total  dffkiU  m  htgher  learning  Somr  iwhirtftoi  look  to  Mvnmer  entl  manOmr  m  •  umem.  *to 

Everyttod}  CAy-«irtw(ir»-  fAlt  for  •  rmiv»l  of  htwinm  but  th#  23 

twf  mdege  trrMUrerv  cuiT  help  eletirie  utUttioA  know  they  cannot  put  ^  Mwtotoc*  > 

•chitig  tor  (h«  food  eld  di>a  when  RS  to>dr  phun  for  m^omwik  The  Muro  tmvm aatmmaaa  •  mama 
•wart  Barhrlor  of  &  ieaea.  and  not  Boot  for  thooi  ipoUo  grootor  actitoty  ond  **!*?*.y**^**_^?y 
Bputmk  2  ^  mmvmm 


gu&tf  S  ARf  SiJCtoEft^ 
fOR  OO^S, 


rfk%«E  VMW’WCT  HC 

SAYS  rr. 


JLiUlUl)! 


•irr  mc  HdMt  A  NU’-iy  iHKr 
OV  aCtTlMO  tVCN.Xk-! 


ANO-MMIHr  Hloe 
-M  CAM-OPCMER 
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ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 


N.C.  Papers 
Form  Combo 
Package  Deal 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Formation  of  the  Piedmont 
PM  Package,  effective  immedi¬ 
ately,  was  announced  this  week 
by  the  publishers  of  four  North 
Carolina  dailies  —  Charlotte 
News,  Gastonia  Gazette,  Hick¬ 
ory  Record  and  Kannapolis  In¬ 
dependent. 

The  Package  w'as  designed  to 
provide  advertisers  with  full 
newspaper  coverage  in  the  top 
four  counties  of  the  Charlotte 
retail  trading  zone,  at  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rate  of  more  than  15%. 
The  combined  rate  of  the  four 
evening  papers,  according  to 
Dorr  M.  Depew  Advertising, 
agency  for  the  Package,  will  be 
54c  per  line,  as  against  a  total 
rate  of  64c  if  the  papers  are 
bought  individually.  The  four 
counties  involved  are  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  Gaston,  Catawba  and  Ca¬ 
barrus. 


-tww 
Mone 


co* 


635.000 

SUNDAY 

CIRCULATION 


Minneapolis 
Star  /r/frZ  Xribiine 


In  addition  to  providing  what 
the  publishers  term  “direct  cov¬ 
erage”  for  advertisers,  the  Pack¬ 
age  offers  a  standardized  mer¬ 
chandising  package  for  food  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  form  of  editorial 
write-ups  in  a  weekly  grocery 
column  in  all  four  newspapers. 
Personal  calls  and  standardized 
mailing  pieces  are  also  offered 
to  advertisers. 

All  ads  run  in  the  Piedmont 
PM  Package  will  appear  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  week,  and  mini¬ 
mum  copy  accepted  by  the  Gas¬ 
tonia  Gazette,  Hickory  Record 
and  Kannapolis  Independent  is 
one-third  the  size  of  that  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Charlotte  News. 
Color  ads  will  be  accepted  by 
the  News,  Gazette  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  at  established  color 
charges,  in  addition  to  the  Pack¬ 
age  rate. 

No  Liquor  Ads 

Alcoholic  beverages  are  not 
accepted  as  part  of  the  Pack¬ 
age.  Beer  and  wine  copy  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  News  and  the 
Record  at  regular  rates. 

All  billing  will  be  done  on  an 
individual  basis  by  each  news¬ 
paper  at  the  Package  rate  when 
agency  orders  are  marked  for 
the  Piedmont  PM  Package. 

• 

Houston  Fibres 
Reviewed  by  ABC 

Chicago 

A  review  of  new  circulation 
figures  for  the  three  Houston 
newspapers  was  being  conducted 
this  week  by  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Chronicle,  Post  and 
Press. 

Involved  are  the  audited  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  12  months  ending 
September  30,  following  a  spe¬ 
cial  investigation  by  the  ABC. 
The  new  figures  will  be  held  up 
until  they  are  approved  by  the 
bureau. 


layout  &  design - 


new  plants  •  modernization  •  extensions 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS  •  ARCHITECTS 
Boston  16,  Mass.  New  York  17,  N  Y.  Spartanburg,  S  C 

316  Stuart  Street  41  East  42nd  Street  Montgomery  Bldg. 

Brochure  on  Fequo  t 


MANAGER — Angelo  DiBernardo, 
former  public  relations  director 
and  director  of  advertising  plans, 
has  been  named  manager  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  for  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette.  He  replaces 
Thomas  M.  Gregory,  who  resigned 
to  work  for  Tri-State  Food  News. 


Sears  Hires  Flannery 
To  Advise  on  Retail  Ads 

Chicago 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  has 
engaged  Elizabeth  Flannery, 
New  York  advertising  copy  spe¬ 
cialist,  as  a  consultant  on  Sears 
retail  advertising,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Edward 
Gudeman,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  merchandising. 

Miss  Flannery’s  major  assign¬ 
ment  will  be  to  make  a  study  of 
Sears  retail  advertising  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  changes 
in  appearance  and  general  for¬ 
mat,  Mr.  Gudeman  said.  She  will 
make  her  headquarters  at  the 
company’s  New  York  office. 

Miss  Flannery  comes  to  Sears 
from  Gimbels,  New  York,  where 
she  was  advertising  manager. 
She  has  also  been  an  instructor 
at  New  York  University  School 
of  Retailing. 

Miss  Flannery  began  her  re¬ 
tail  career  at  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany  in  Detroit.  She  subse¬ 
quently  held  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  posts  at  such 
firms  as  Russeks,  Detroit,  R.  H. 
Macy,  New  York,  and  Scruggs, 
Vandervoort  and  Barney,  St. 
Louis,  before  joining  Gimbels. 

Bell  Quits  NAD  A; 

Galles  New  President 

Washington 

Resignation  of  Rear  Adm. 
Frederick  J.  Bell,  U.  S.  N. 
(Ret.),  as  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week 

H.  L.  Galles  Jr.,  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.,  was  elected  NADA  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  Dean  Chaffin 
of  Bozeman,  Mont. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


Star-KistTuna 
ToOpenMajor 
Print  Ad  Push 

The  heaviest  print  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  (via  Leo  Burnett 
Co.)  ever  run  for  a  brand  of 
tuna  fish  will  be  launched  by 
Star-Kist  Foods,  Inc.,  from  the 
third  week  in  January  to  the 
first  week  in  February. 

Life  magazine  will  carry  a 
four-page  spread  Jan.  26  issue. 
American  Weekly  will  use  a 
similar  ad  Jan.  25  and  Sunset 
magazine  will  run  the  spread 
in  its  February  issue.  Full-page, 
four  color  ads  will  run  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  issues  of  Ladies’  Horn 
Journal  and  Better  Homes  t 
Gardens  and  in  the  Feb.  3  issue 
of  Look  magazine. 

Spreads  will  appear  in  the 
Jan.  18  Sunday  supplement  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  in 
the  Jan.  25  Sunday  supplements 
of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register. 

Full-page  ads  will  also  run 
in  11  leading  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  supplements  throughout  the 
country  Jan.  18.  On  Jan.  22, 
1,750-line  black  and  white  ads 
will  be  used  in  23  newspapers 
in  selected  market  areas. 

*  *  * 

Ad  Campaigns 

National  Bakers  Services,  Inc., 
$1,200,000  12-month  campaign, 
for  Hollywood  Bread  (Emil 
Mogul  &  Co.,  New  York).  List 
of  526  dailies. 

Glenmore  Distilleries,  for 
Kings  Ransom  Scotch,  page  ads 
in  newspapers  running  through 
December  (Compton  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.). 

Seabrook  Farms,  large  space 
in  newspapers  for  “Buy  12,  Get 
6  Free”  promotion,  starting  Nov. 
17  and  running  again  in  Decem¬ 
ber  (Smith/Greenland  Co.). 

H.  B.  Reese  Candy  Co.,  Her- 
shey.  Pa.,  using  newspapers  for 
first  time  in  33-year  history  in 
campaign  of  123  dailies. 

• 

Adds  Sunday 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  will  be¬ 
come  a  seven-day  newspaper 
Feb.  1  with  the  launching  of  a 
Sunday  edition.  The  action  will 
provide  Sunday  newspapers  for 
each  of  the  McClatchy  dailies. 
Color  comics.  Parade,  Saturday 
features  and  two  locally-de¬ 
veloped  tabloid  magazines. 
Country  Life  and  Leisure,  will 
be  transferred  from  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee’s  Saturday  to  the 
Sunday  edition. 
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7  MILLION  READERS 
IN  THE  MAW  OF  IGNORANCE 


On  December  10,  1958,  New  York  City,  the  no  syndicated  wits  and  wags  ...  Damon  Runyon’s 

world’s  biggest  home  town,  was  forced  to  con-  Guys  and  Dolls  were  out  of  town, 

front  its  daily  chores  without  the  benefit  of  a  local  It  was  a  depressing  sight  ...  .  an  uninformed 

newspaper.  New  York  —  a  city  of  BIG  names,  populace  always  is. 

BIG  ideas  and  busy  people,  over  seven  million  R-  HOE  &  CO.,  INC.  has  long  been  aware  of 

rihem  — held  temporarily  in  the  rank  and  its  responsibilities  to  the  American  Newspaper 
abysmal  maw  of  ignorance.  Industry.  We  have  always  been  dedicated  to  the 

principle  that  news  must  be  promptly  circulated. 
Seven  million  people  wondering  what  to  give  should  never  be  interrupted  due  to  the 

for  Christmas.  The  city’s  merchants  unable  to  failure  of  mechanical  equipment.  For  this  reason, 

advertise  their  wares.  No  informative  editorials,  our  efforts  have  always  been  directed  towards 

learned  opinions,  human  observations  or  Wall  engineering  and  building  the  world’s  finest  news- 
Street  quotations  ...  no  racy  tabloid  headlines^  paper  printing  machinery. 


the  WORLD’S  FINEST  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  BY 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  27,  1958 


910  East  138th  Street  •  New  York  54,  N.Y. 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  DAllAS  •  MIAMI 
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How  the  ‘Best 
Ad  Campaign’ 

Was  Put  Over 


Norman,  Okla. 

When  Oklahoma  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  members  sized  up  the 
efforts  of  advertising  salesmen 
to  bring  in  plus-business  the 
past  year,  they  decided  the  one 
most  deserving  of  the  “Best  Ad 
Campaign”  prize  was  Mrs.  Edith 
Mason  of  the  Norman  Tran¬ 
script. 

Her  sales  effort  brought  in 
2,300  inches  of  paid  advertising 
on  a  bank’s  Open  House.  The 
First  National  Bank  introduced 
its  “new  banking  home”  in  seven 
6  X  15  ads,  beginning  two  months 
before  the  building  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

Mrs.  Mason  went  to  work  on 
a  special  section.  She  tells  her 
experience  as  follows: 

“Three  weeks  before  the  date 
of  the  Open  House,  letters  were 
sent  from  our  office  to  the  con¬ 
tractor,  sub-contractors  and  all 
who  had  a  part  in  the  bank’s 
completion,  outlining  plans  for  a 
bank  section  and  giving  the  com¬ 
plete  information  on  costs  of 
various  size  ads.  When  answers 
were  not  received  by  a  reason¬ 
able  length  of  time,  long  distance 
calls  were  made  by  various  staff 
members.  We  did  not  have  a 
single  “turn-down.”  (Since  only 
one  local  firm  was  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  bank 
building,  the  letters  and  phone 
calls  became  necessary  where 
otherwise  we  would  have  relied 
on  personal  calls.) 

“Once  the  major  accounts 
were  sold,  personal  calls  were 
made  to  those  renting  office 
space  in  the  bank  building,  busi- 
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ness  associates  of  the  bank’s 
and  neighboring  businesses.  The 
results  of  these  contacts,  along 
with  a  full  page,  two-color  ad 
from  the  bank,  resulted  in  the 
12-page  section.  Over  6,000  per¬ 
sons  visited  the  bank  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  Open  House 
and  the  officers  and  directors 
felt  that  this  was  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  opening  and  gave  full 
credit  to  the  Transcript  for  the 
response.” 

• 

Family  Weekly  Out 

Florenc®,  S.  C. 
The  Florence  Morning  News 
is  discontinuing  the  distribution 
of  Family  Weekly  as  of  Dec. 
28,  it  is  announced  by  J.  M. 
O’Dowd,  publisher,  and  Shannon 
and  Associates,  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives. 

• 

Sclilitz  Names  Grant 

Milwaukee 
Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.  has 
appointed  Grant  Advertising, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  to  formulate  ad¬ 
vertising  plans  for  Old  Milwau¬ 
kee  beer. 


Who’s  Buying? 

New  LondonI  General 
merchandise  sales  aver¬ 
age  $847  per  household 
yearly  .  .  .  3rd  highest  of 
all  Connecticut  cities  of 
25,000-or-over  population 
(SM  '58  Survey). 

Sell  where  sales  are 
sure — through  ^ 

^  Slip  iag  ^ 

NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 
National  Rtprosenfafivtt: 
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TV  Station’s  Ads 
Win  2  Awards 

Cleveland 

An  advertising  campaign  in 
the  three  daily  papers  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  in  a  number  of  weekly 
papers  surrounding  Cleveland, 
conducted  by  a  television  sta¬ 
tion,  KYW,  paid  off  recently  with 
two  awards  to  the  station. 

KYW,  which  is  owned  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp., 
was  honored  by  the  Cleveland 
Advertising  Club  at  the  club’s 
10th  annual  advertising  per¬ 
formance  project  luncheon. 
Twenty-five  other  companies  re¬ 
ceived  varying  awards. 

All  of  the  winning  campaigns 
were  prepared  by  Cleveland 
companies  or  agencies. 

KYW  promoted  its  MGM 
movies  and  the  “Popeye”  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  ads.  The  station 
ran  a  1,000-line  introductory  ad 
in  the  Plain  Dealer  and  then 
followed  that  up  with  other 
ads  in  the  papers.  The  results 
showed  the  ratings  of  both  of 
these  programs  jumped  consider¬ 
ably. 

• 

Puck  Executives 
In  New  Alignment 

Robert  P.  Davidson,  general 
manager  of  Puck,  The  Comic 
Weekly,  is  turning  over  active 
direction  of  the  publication  to 
J.  Hugh  Davis  on  Jan.  1. 

The  announcement  made  by 
John  K.  Herbert,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  the  American 
Weekly  Division  of  Hearst  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  said  Mr. 
Davidson  will  become  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  Publisher  Re- 
'  lations. 

Mr.  Davidson  brought  Mr. 
Davis  to  Puck  as  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director  two  and 
a  half  years  ago  from  Foote, 
Cone  and  Belding  advertising 
agency.  He  will  be  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Puck. 
• 

Food  Promotion  Winner 
Credits  Local  Paper 

Bristol-Levittown,  Pa. 

Alexander  Kane,  owner  of 
Kane’s  Supermarket  here,  has 
been  awarded  the  grand  prize 
of  a  1959  Chevrolet  in  the  an¬ 
nual  Food  Store  Spectacular 
promotion  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  of  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers  (NARGUS)  and 
the  Satevepost. 

According  to  Joseph  A. 
Browne,  advertising  director, 
the  Bristol-Levittown  Courier 
and  Times,  Mr.  Kane  credits  a 
large  measure  of  his  victory  to 
an  eight-page  food  section  in 
the  Courier  Times  and  to  a 
cooking  school  run  by  the  paper 
in  connection  with  the  promo¬ 
tion. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


Tax  Refunds 
To  Baltimore 
Media  Listed 


Baltimob: 

The  two  major  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  receiving  $1,035,- 
595.68  and  all  other  media 
$243,149.98  of  the  advertising 
tax  revenues  collected  by  the 
City  of  Baltimore  before  the 
courts  ordered  them  refunded  as 
unconstitutional  levies. 

The  city  still  could  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Maryland  Court 
of  Appeals  decision  upholding  a 
lower  court  ruling  that  the  4^1 
sales  tax  and  2%  gross  receipts 
levy  are  threats  to  the  freedom 
of  press  and  therefore  unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

$13  ‘Windfall’  for  City 

However,  under  court  orden, 
the  City  Council  has  voted  the 
refunds,  as  folows: 

Baltimore  News-Post 

and  Sunday 

American  $300,785.10 

Simpapers  734,810.58 

Daily  Record  (legal)  4,242.00 
Labor  Press  3,153.41 

Afro-American  12,117i0 

Jewish  Times  7,335.71 

WFBR  10,765.75 

WEBB  3,638.94 

WJZ-TV  12,012.56 

WITH  12,626.96 

WMAR-TV 

(Sunpapers)  1,290.42 

WCBM  10,489.76 

WBAL-TV 

Hearst  15,432.19 

WBMD  3,158.43 

The  remainder  was  divided 
among  various  other  media.  AH. 
in  turn,  are  making  refunds  to 
advertisers.  (E&P,  Dec.  6,  page 
30). 

City  Council,  seeking  revenue 
to  offset  the  loss  in  advertising 
taxes,  received  one  $13  windfall 
One  item  of  $13  was  a  refun<i 
of  tax  on  advertising  which  the 
Mayor  and  the  City  Council  ^ 
purchased  subject  to  the  levies 
• 

Cultural  Envoy 

Washingwn 

Robert  E.  G.  Harris  will  visit 
Turkey  and  Iran  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  cultural  program.  He 
expected  to  lecture  to  the  An¬ 
kara,  Istanbul  and  Izmir  Press 
Associations.  He  has  served  as 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
an  editor  of  the  Los  Angew 
Times,  and  is  chairman  of  we 
Department  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  California  at  D>s 
Angeles. 
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PROMOTION 

Cincy  Market  Profile 
Covers  Major  Brands 


A  finely  sketched  profile  of 
product  buyers  in  the  Cincinnati 
market  has  been  delivered  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agencies. 

In  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  over 
the  accomplishment,  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer’s  manager  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising,  Lewis  T.  Be- 
man,  said  his  newspaper  now  has 
available  “more  Grocery,  Drug 
and  Appliance  product  informa¬ 
tion  than  has  ever  been  publicly 
available  for  any  city  in  the 
history  of  marketing.” 

Lawrence  Roehsler,  research 
director  of  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  the  Enquirer’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  called  the  new  En¬ 
quirer  Top  10  Brands  Market 
Data  Profile  “one  of  the  greatest 
things  to  hit  media  and  market¬ 
ing  circles  in  many  a  year.” 

This  1958  sun^ey  involved 
more  than  3,000  “in  the  home” 
interviews  in  the  Cincinnati 
Market  based  on  two  independ¬ 
ent  probability  samples — one  for 
the  ABC  City,  and  the  other  for 
the  balance  of  the  19-County 
Cincinnati  Market. 

The  field  work  was  done  by 
Dan  E.  Clark  &  Associates  and 
the  study  includes  information 
on  132  product  classifications. 
The  results  have  been  tabulated 
on  the  basis  of  brand  preference 
and  published  in  a  printed  book¬ 
let. 

“This,  of  course,  is  the  kind 
of  information  which  has  been 
published  by  newspapers  across 
the  country  for  more  than  30 
years,”  Mr.  Beman  said.  “We, 
however,  have  taken  full  advant¬ 
age  of  modem  scientific  tech¬ 
niques  and  equipment  and  now 
have  detailed  information  in 
punch  cards  for  the  major 
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brands  in  all  132  product  classi¬ 
fications.” 

Profile  data  are  available  for 
individual  brand  preferences  in 
relation  to  Household  Income, 
Age  of  Head  of  Household,  Num¬ 
ber  of  Persons  in  the  Household 
and  Occupation  of  Head  of 
Household.  This  information  is 
related  not  only  to  the  two  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  Cincinnati  Market, 
but  also  to  the  circulations  of 
the  Cincinnati  newspapers.  The 
word  “Profile”  is  used  to  indicate 
the  qualifying  data  which  are 
available  on  each  brand. 

Among  the  classifications 
which  have  been  so  analyzed  are 
Cake  Mi.x,  Frozen  Foods,  Soap, 
Toilet  Tissue,  Coffee,  Margarine, 
Refrigerators,  Washing  Ma¬ 
chines,  Cigarettes,  Dog  Food, 
Gasoline  and  Headache  Reme¬ 
dies. 

“It  is  a  costly  proposition  for 
us,  but  we  believe  it  important 
that  sellers  of  goods  have  a 
clear  picture  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  in  its  relationship  to 
their  customers,”  Mr.  Beman 
said.  “Many  newspapers  have 
done  a  part  job  in  this  area  but 
we  are  the  first  to  go  all  the 
way  and  to  have  collected  data 
on  the  four  basic  phases:  1.  The 
Market.  2.  Product  Classifica¬ 
tions.  3.  Individual  Brands.  4. 
Newspapers  in  the  Market.” 

Those  interested  in  securing 
information  should  contact  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  or  any  of 
the  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
offices. 

♦  *  * 

CONSUMER  FORCES 

What  are  the  forces  that  cause 
a  consumer  to  change  brands? 
In  what  way  does  a  buyer’s  per¬ 
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sonality  and  character  affect  this 
purchasing  behavior? 

These  and  other  questions  are 
expected  to  be  answered  in  a 
new  brand  name  study  launched 
by  Nowland  and  Company, 
Greenwich,  Conn,  product  plan¬ 
ning  and  marketing  firm. 

Dr.  Walter  A.  Woods,  head 
of  the  consumer  division  of  the 
firm,  said  the  pilot  study  which 
started  in  August,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Additional  families  are 
scheduled  for  monthly  inter¬ 
views  throughout  next  year  to 
complete  the  full  study. 

Purchasing  Behavior 

“Special  psychological  tests 
and  techniques  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  check  the  data  which 
will  concern  all  purchasing  be¬ 
havior,  decision  making  and  pre¬ 
purchasing  behavior,”  Dr.  Woods 
said.  “Product  categories  in¬ 
clude  foods,  paper  products, 
dentifrices,  soaps  and  detergents, 
automobiles,  appliances  and 
household  cleaning  products. 

“In  previous  studies  we  have 
identified  relationship  between 
cognitive,  impulsive  and  moti¬ 
vated  behavior  and  the  tendency 
to  persist  and  not  to  persist  in 
buying  particular  brands,”  Dr. 
Woods  said.  “We  have  found  that 
conventional  dimensions  of  con¬ 
sumer  characteristics  such  as 
age,  socio-economic  status,  etc., 
are  only  peripherally  related  to 
brand  loyalty.  Other  cognitive 
dimensions  such  as  ‘awareness’ 
or  ‘openmindedness,’  are  much 
more  directly  related  to  brand 
choice  and  loyalty.” 

Crated  Edifice  Hit 
By  Fire  in  S.F.  Park 

San  Francisco 

Experts  hope  a  $1,000,000 
medieval  Spanish  monastery 
given  San  Francisco  by  the  late 
William  Randolph  Hearst  can 
be  put  together  again. 

Flames  which  swept  the 
crated  limestone  blocks  and  pil¬ 
lars  stored  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
cracked  some  stones,  obliterated 
the  markings  on  many  others, 
j  The  Santa  Maria  de  Ovila 
monastery  was  brought  here  in 
1930  in  a  dozen  ships.  It  was 
given  to  the  city  in  1941.  The 
crates  were  moved  to  the  park 
after  resting  for  10  years  in  a 
warehouse. 

• 

Department  of  CR 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Creation  of  a  department  of 
community  relations  at  the  Mid¬ 
dletown  Daily  Record  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  David  Bernstein, 
editor  and  publisher.  Heading 
the  department  is  Mrs.  Edna 
Spector,  who  has  done  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  work  public 
relations  as  well  as  advertising. 


‘Satevepost’ 
To  Salute 
Auto  Industn 

The  Saturday  Evening  Pojf 
on  Jan.  3  will  break  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  (via  BBDO) 
in  newspapers,  the  Post,  Ladm 
Home  Journal,  Holiday  anii 
American  Home  saluting  the 
automobile  dealers  and  their  in¬ 
dustry. 

Peter  E.  Schinith,  advertising 
director  of  the  Post,  in  a  speech 
this  week  before  the  Adcraft 
Club  of  Detroit,  called  for  a 
campaign  to  “Speak  for  De 
troit”  aimed  at  further  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  prestige  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry  and  its  dealers. 

Mr.  Schruth  said  the  Post’s 
campaign  “possibly  could  be  the 
spark  to  light  the  fire  of  another 
great  campaign  which  will  truly 
‘Speak  for  Detroit’.” 

He  said  that  attacks  on  De¬ 
troit  should  be  met  with  an 
imaginative  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  campaign  explain¬ 
ing  the  contributions  of  the  auto 
industry,  the  effectiveness  of  its 
products  and  the  efficiency  and 
importance  of  its  dealers. 

“Something  strange  is  going 
on  in  America  today,”  Mr. 
Schruth  said.  “Our  automobile 
industry,  which  put  a  nation  on 
wheels,  is  being  questioned.” 

• 

Amos  Family  Gives 
Library  to  Sidney 

Sidney,  Ohio 

The  Amos  Memorial  Public 
Library  was  dedicated  here  Dec. 
6,  with  E.  C.  Amos,  publisher 
of  the  Sidney  Daily  News,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  ceremonies. 

The  original  idea  for  the  li¬ 
brary  and  a  Music  and  Art 
Room  to  honor  her  two  younger 
sisters  was  found  in  Mrs.  Delia 
A.  Smith’s  will  in  1944.  Over 
a  period  of  12  years  contribu¬ 
tions  were  made  by  other  mein- 
bers  of  the  Amos  family  —  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  of  the 
late  Gen.  James  A.  Amos,  first 
publisher  of  the  News  and  the 
former  Shelby  County  Demo¬ 
crat, 


In  2  Guild  Units 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

Editorial  and  maintenance  de¬ 
partment  employees  of  the  Hav¬ 
erhill  Gazette  have  formed  a 
bargaining  unit  in  the  Greater 
Boston  Newspaper  Guild,  while 
employees  of  the  Haverhill  Joav- 
nal  are  affiliated  with  the  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.  gfuild  local. 
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To  the  Editor: 

As  1958  ends,  it  occurs  to  us  that  again  this  year  you  and  your  newspaper 
have  earned  a  lot  of  gratitude. 

The  editorial  columns  you  devoted  to  traffic  safety  in  1958  prevented  acci¬ 
dents  in  your  community.  But  no  one  reports  a  prevented  accident,  and  so  you 
will  never  know  how  many  lives  you  saved  with  words  and  pictures. 

We  would  like  to  speak  for  the  driver  who  quit  speeding  because  you  im¬ 
pressed  him  with  your  editorials  .  .  .  for  the  pedestrian  who  learned  from  your 
newspaper  how  to  walk  safely  .  .  .  for  the  unnumbered  and  unknown  in  your 
city  who  owe  you  so  much. 

Speaking  for  all  of  them,  thank  you. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies  Hartford,  Connecticut 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Robert  Crimsiey  has  been  named 
editor  of  Merchandising  Film  and 
Coated  Fabrics  and  also  the  Pack¬ 
aging  Section  of  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD.  Mr.  Grimsley  has  been 
on  the  paper’s  news  stall  for  about 
two  years  as  assistant  to  the  editor 
of  the  Modern  Production  section. 


Ann  Mullany,  fabric  editor  of 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  re¬ 
ported  on  spring  woolens  to  a 
group  of  some  30  consumer  press 
representatives  from  eight  cities 
who  were  recent  guests  of  the  Wool 
Bureau  at  breakfast  at  the  Shera- 
ton-Astor  in  New  York.  The  group 
was  in  New  York  for  a  rtui-down 
on  new  fashions. 


The  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  news 
staff  is  putting  together  two  major 
topical  surveys  to  end  the  old 
year  and  start  the  new.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  and  analysis  of 
the  recruitment  and  engineering 
personnel  situation  from  coast  to 
coast  will  be  published  Dec.  29. 
News  about  1959  economic  trends 
with  forecasts  of  opinion  by  in¬ 
dustry  leaders  will  appear  Jan.  5. 


Henry  Zwimer,  Fairchild’s  Mid¬ 
west  director  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  recently  spent  two  days 
in  Peoria  attending  the  retail  vo¬ 
cational  conference  at  Bradley  U., 
speaking  to  three  journalism  and 
one  advertising  class,  and  visiting 
local  stores. 


Nat  Snyderman  has  been  named 
news  editor  of  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS.  For  the  past  two  years  he 
was  a  materials  market  specialist 
and  general  news  reporter  for  this 
Fairchild  weekly. 


Two  out-of-town  bureau  chiefs 
were  in  the  New  York  headquar¬ 
ters  last  week.  Ivor  W.  Boggiss, 
head  of  Fairchild’s  Montreal  bu¬ 
reau,  and  Cheves  Ligon,  from  the 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  office,  both  spent 
two  days  visiting  with  company 
executives  in  New  York. 


Last  week  WOMEN’S  WEAR 
D.AILY  began  publication  of  a 
weekly  series  on  “American  Living 
Today,”  aimed  to  help  retail  stores 
capitalize  on  national  trends  on 
the  way  Americans  spend  their 
time  and  money. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Daily  Newt  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
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personal  mention 


Editor  Appointed 
For  French  Edition 


Montreal 
John  G.  McConnell,  president 
of  Weekend  Magazine,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Pierre  Gascon  as  editor  of  Per¬ 
spectives,  Weekend’s  French- 
language  edition.  Perspectives 
will  commence  publication  Sept. 
12,  1959. 

Mr.  Gascon,  a  native  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  began  his  career  in  1947 
as  a  reporter  and  has  advanced 
to  the  position  of  News  Editor. 


Robert  M.  Wolpebs,  editor  of 
the  Popular  Bluff  (Mo.)  Daily 
American-Republic  —  elected 
chairman  of  the  State  Park 
Board. 


Paul  Page,  state  news  editor 
of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ban¬ 
ner  for  10  years  —  resigned  to 
be  editor  and  general  manager 
of  Roane  County  News,  a  weekly 
at  Kingston,  Tenn.,  which  he 
has  purchased.  He  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Carl  E.  Page,  editor 
of  the  Clarkesville  Leaf-Chroni¬ 
cle. 


George  P.  Stimson,  former 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star 
associate  editor  —  to  Cincinnati 
Park  board.  He  is  with  Union 
Central  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Eddie  Sparks,  formerly  on 
the  photographic  staff  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  and  later 
chief  photographer,  Curtis- 
Wright  Corp.,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 
—  opened  a  commercial  photog¬ 
raphy  firm,  Dallas,  Tex. 


HONORED  TRIO — Plaques  denoting  their  exemplification  of  the  high¬ 
est  ideals  of  journalism  were  presented  by  Indiana  Professional  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  to  the  three  editors  of  Indianapolis  newspapan: 
Left  to  right — Walter  Leckrone,  Times;  James  A.  Stuart,  Star;  and 
C.  Walter  McCarty,  News.  New  president  of  the  chapter  is  Eugene  S. 
Pulliam,  managing  editor  of  the  News. 


Takes  Pastorate 


Quakertown,  Pa. 

Gerald  L.  Fosbenner,  editor 
of  the  daily  Quakertown  Free 
Press  for  the  past  four  years, 
resigned  to  be  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Nazarene  at 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  George  R. 
Fox,  who  was  sports  editor,  has 
been  promoted  to  editor. 


Tomlinson  Named 
AP  Chief  in  N.  J. 


Bert  Shipp,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Garland  (Tex.)  Times- 
Reporter  —  now  on  sports  staff 
of  Garland  Daily  News,  with 
which  the  Times-Reporter  has 
merged. 


Winston  C.  Fournier,  for¬ 
mer  reporter,  copy  editor  and 
bureau  chief  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  —  to  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  as  PR 
manager. 


Ralph  Hallenstein  —  to 
state  editor  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
American  with  William  Schaub 
as  assistant  state  editor.  Lee 
CHESLinf  resigned. 


Associated  Press 

James  F.  Tomlinson  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  bureau  for 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  with 
headquarters  at  Newark,  where 
he  has  been  correspondent  since 
September  1957. 

Direction  of  the  New  Jersey 
service  formerly  was  under 
Samuel  G.  Blackman,  along 
with  New  York  City.  Mr.  Black¬ 
man  is  now  general  news  editor 
of  AP. 

Mr.  Tomlinson,  a  native  of 
California,  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Virginia  and 
Harvard  University.  He  joined 
the  AP  in  1951  at  Helena,  Mont 


Wallace  Lewis,  University 
of  Alabama  journalism  grad  — 
to  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News 
as  deskman,  replacing  Gene 
Wood,  who  moved  to  Birming¬ 
ham. 


Herbert  C.  Glaettli,  former¬ 
ly  in  the  Chicago  bureau  of 
United  Press  International, 
joined  National  Safety  Council, 
news  division. 


Raymond  J.  Fitzpatrick,  for¬ 
mer  political  writer  for  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republics*- 
American  —  to  executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  Connecticut  Congressman 
Frank  Kowalski. 


Dinah  Brown  —  to  the  wom¬ 
en’s  page  staff,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Evening  Sun. 


Ben  Schneider,  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News 
—  elected  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Editors,  succeeding  Gb^'’ 
Clay,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal. 


Guy  Mungek,  Honolulu  (T. 
H.)  Star-Bulletin  deskman  —  to 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  bureau  chief  for 
the  Greensboro  Daily  News. 


LeRoy  B.  Merriken  —  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Press 
Photographers  Association  of 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Reese  T.  Amis,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Huntsville  (Ala.) 
Times — named  Huntsville’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizen  by  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


Dawson  L.  Newton,  formerly 
with  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News  and  the  Florida  Citrus 
Commission  —  to  the  Magnavox 
Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  as  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director. 


EDITOR  ec  PUB 


Papers  in  Prison 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

After  a  year  long  debate. 
Manitoba’s  attorney  general 
Sterling  Lyon,  has  ruled  that 
prisoners  may  have  newspapers- 
But  they  must  pay  for  them 
themselves.  There  will  be  iw 
censorship  of  crime  news,  Mr- 
Lyon  said. 
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Report  on  Reporters 


Beautiful  Girls  Are 
Goldberg’s  Specialty 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Reporting  is  a  succession  of  i 
dates  with  pretty  young  girls 
for  one  lucky  guy  who  special¬ 
izes  in  getting  dolls  to  talk 
freely  and  fluently. 

Hyman  Goldberg,  feature 
writer  for  the  New  York  Sun¬ 
day  Mirror  Magazine,  after 
years  of  general  reporting,  flnds 
his  present  field  an  Elysian  one, 
pulchritudinous  and  provocative. 

White-haired,  blue-eyed,  pixy- 
ish,  impish  and  always  humor¬ 
ous,  Hyman  Goldberg,  seeming¬ 
ly  without  effort  and  often  with¬ 
out  taking  notes,  inspires  con¬ 
fidence  from  the  sweet  young 
things.  They  tell  Uncle  Hy  all 
—  or  nearly  all.  He  writes  it 
like  they  tell  it  —  or  as  nearly 
as  he  can  for  a  family  journal. 

5  Bylines 

The  short  and  energetic  Mr. 
Goldberg  writes  so  many  ro¬ 
mance-revelations  about  girls  in 
the  entertainment  or  business 
worlds  that  he  uses  four  “ali¬ 
ases”  as  bylines  in  addition  to 
his  own  name. 

In  one  issue  of  the  magazine 
supplement  you  might  see  short 
stories  by  Hyman  Goldberg, 
Robert  Benevey  (he  went  to 
school  with  a  kid  named  Benevey 
and  always  thought  it  sounded 
literapr) ;  Gabriel  Prevor  (the 
first  is  his  son’s  name  and  the 
last  is  a  family  name  of  his 
wife) ;  Reg  Ovington  (he  lived 
at  Ridge  Boulevard  and  Oving¬ 
ton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  the 
time) ;  Amos  Ck)ggins  (because 
it  sounded  New  Englandish). 

He  answers  telephone  calls 
under  all  five  names  with  equal 
aplomb.  Once  a  woman  named 
Benevey  called  to  know  if  he 
was  a  kinsman. 

Back  in  1950,  Hyman  (Slold- 
Ijcrg  wrote  a  bwk  on  “How  I 
Became  A  Girl  Reporter”  (Dou¬ 
bleday)  with  this  explanatory 
beginning: 

Becomes  Girl  Reporter 

“Once,  I  was  a  boy  reporter. 
Now,  I  am  a  Girl  Reporter.  I 
do  stories,  is  what  I  mean,  about 
girls,  for  a  Sunday  newspaper 
supplement.  In  Sunday  mag^a- 
*ine  sections  of  newspapers,  es- 
^ially  papers  in  New  York, 
“e  girl  field  is  very  important. 
It  is  almost,  if  not  just,  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  stories  in  Sunday 

editor  8c  publisher 


sections  about  how  the  world 
will  come  to  an  end.  Once  in  a 
very  rare  while  I  do  a  scientific 
story  like  that,  too,  but  mostly 
I  do  stories  about  girls. 

“When  I  was  a  boy  reporter 
I  covered  strikes  and  fires  and 
other  catastrophes,  murders,  and 
cops  and  robbers,  and  the  trials 
of  what  fast-writing,  fast-think¬ 
ing  rewrite  men  on  papers  al¬ 
ways  call  ‘malefactors  of  great 
wealth,’  and  about  the  tribula¬ 
tions  of  people  of  little  or  no 
wealth.  I  did  stories  about  the 
terrible,  and  foolish,  and  won¬ 
derful  things  that  ordinary  peo¬ 
ple  everywhere  keep  doing,  and 
once  I  went  to  the  Nation’s 
Capital  and  was  a  Washington 
Correspondent  —  for  10  days, 
which  is  more  than  enough  time, 
as  every  fool  knows,  for  a  news¬ 
paperman  to  become  an  expert 
on  any  subject.” 

In  the  lead  to  the  second  chap¬ 
ter,  he  candidly  and  character¬ 
istically  made  this  self-revela¬ 
tion: 

16-Year-Old  Cub 

“When  I  was  16  years  old, 
I  was  sent  to  police  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Manhattan  to  be  a  cub 
reporter  for  the  Evening  World; 
by  the  time  I  was  17,  I  had 
already  quit  my  job  with  that 
newspaper,  and  had  been  fired 
from  the  New  York  Sun  for 
being  a  drunkard. 

“Getting  fired  from  the  Sun 
was  undoubtedly  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to 
me  at  the  time,  because  it 
brought  home  to  me  a  rule  that 
has  stood  me  in  good  stead  ever 
since:  Under  Our  Capitalistic 
System,  A  Workingman  Must 
Wait  Until  the  Working  Day  Is 
Done  Before  Hitting  the  Bottle.” 

Our  hilarious  hero  was  only 
15  when  he  was  given  a  job  as 
a  copyboy  on  the  Evening  World 
by  John  Canless  Rainey,  who 
had  succeeded  the  famous-in¬ 
famous  Charles  Chapin  as  city 
editor. 

“I  had  been  an  assistant  ship¬ 
ping  clerk  for  a  garment  manu¬ 
facturer  and  had  been  led  astray 
by  an  English  teacher  into  be¬ 
lieving  I  could  become  a  writer,” 
Hy  explained.  “I  was  already 
making  $16  and  had  the  promise 
of  eventually  becoming  head 
shipping  clerk,  salesman  and 
’  maybe  go  into  business  for  my- 

(or  December  27,  1958 


Hyman  Goldberg  laboring  at  his  favorite  assignment,  interviewing  a 
pretty  girl.  This  one  is  Julie  Newmar,  singer  and  dancer  and  now 
actress  in  the  play,  "The  Marriage-Go-Round." 


self,  but  I  had  the  delusion  I 
was  fated  to  be  a  writer.” 

Answers  World  Ad 

When  he  answered  a  World 
ad  for  an  officeboy  for  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World,  he  told  Mr.  Rainey 
he  would  take  the  job  only  on 
condition  it  would  lead  to  a  re¬ 
porter’s  job  later.  The  city  edi¬ 
tor  airily  pointed  to  men  at 
nearby  desks  —  Lindsay  Denni¬ 
son,  Martin  Green,  George 
Buchanan  Fife  —  as  ex-office- 
boys.  The  fledgling  later  learned 
they  were  all  university  grad¬ 
uates  and  not  ex-copyboys  at  all. 

The  date,  Nov.  21,  1924,  is 
marked  in  Hy’s  memory  and  re¬ 


corded  in  the  World  Almanac 
because  it  was  the  day  Mrs. 
Warren  G.  Harding  died  and  the 
Evening  World  front  page  was 
in  process  of  being  made  over. 
Within  two  months,  he  was  head 
copyboy  and  was  nagging  the 
boss  for  a  reporter’s  berth, 
pointing  out  that  reporter 
Charles  Keegan,  later  a  City 
Councilman,  was  not  much  older. 

Finally,  he  wrote  out  a  resig¬ 
nation  and  planned  to  apply  to 
City  News  for  a  reporter’s  job. 
Mr.  Rainey  watched  glumly  as 
he  went  around  the  office  say¬ 
ing  goodbye  to  Joaquin  Calvo, 
Hei-man  Methfessel,  later  Dis- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Goldberg 

{Continued  from  page  27) 


umn  of  the  New  York  Sun  about  other  newspaper  in  the  country  such  highjinks  for  journalism’s 


trade  jargon  of  firemen,  such  cold, 


sake,  she  generously  replied: 


as  “turnouts”  for  their  rubber  “My  scoop,  or  beat,  as  we  say  “He’s  gotta  make  a  living  some- 


outfits,  became  a  footnote  in  H.  in  the  newspaper  game,  or  busi-  how.” 


_ L.  Mencken’s  “Dictionary  of  ness,  as  we  say,  on  Hickory  Incidentally,  Hy  claims  every 

American  Language.”  Years  Picker  Sticks  caused  a  good  deal  change  he  made  in  work  wjs 

trict  Attorney  of  Richmond  later,  while  Hy  w'as  on  Yank,  of  comment  in  certain  circles.  In  for  mercenary  reasons.  To  M- 

County  (Staten  Island),  and  he  was  sent  to  inteiwiew  the  all  of  the  United  States,  I  was  ster  that  spurious  contention, 

others.  Sage  of  Baltimore  about  World  the  only  newspaperman  to  print  he  says  his  greatest  newspaper 


others.  Sage  of  Baltimore  about  World  the  only  newspaperman  to  print  he  says  his  greatest  newspaper 

“How  w'ould  you  like  to  go  War  II  slanguage.  Mr.  Mencken  a  story  about  the  OPA’s  ruling  thrill  came  with  a  $10  raise  h 

to  Police^  Headquarters?”  he  remembered  the  Goldberg  ma-  there  should  be  no  price  differ-  pay  at  the  Post.  He  got  it  by 


was  asked  by  the  city  editor  terial  and  credited  him  with  it.  ential  between  White  Hickory  digging  up  a  witness  in  the 


when  he  came  to  him  to  make 
his  farewell. 


Join!!  Post 


Police  ‘Slip  Bov'  Mr.  Goldberg  left  Police  story  caused  an  uproar 

Headquarters  in  1933  and  joined  industry  and  elsewhere.” 
He  was  made  a  $15-a-week  ^^ije  New  York  Post  as  a  gen-  .  .  ,  w  r 

lip  boy  (they  culled  tips  for  p^^i  assignment  reporter  under  n  an  ,  ai 

Dries  from  hundreds  of  tele-  Managing  Editor  Harry  Nason  At  35  years  of  age  i 


Picker  Sticks  and  Red  Hickory  Lindbergh  kidnap  case  thw 
Picker  Sticks!  My  exclusive  days  after  the  witness  had  bea 
Police  story  caused  an  uproar  in  the  sought  unsuccessfully  by  the 


“slip  boy”  (they  culled  tips  for 
stories  from  hundreds  of  tele- 


Anrient  Infantrvman 


At  35  years  of  age  and  in 


Federal  Bureau  of  Investigi- 
tion. 

Speaking  of  money,  Hy  earned 
(or  at  least  was  paid)  $22.50 


graphic  reports  pouring  into  ^^d  City  Editor  Walter  Lister,  typical  newsman’s  “terrible”  one  day  a  couple  of  weeks  age 
Police  Headquarters)  and  as-  now  managing  editor  of  the  physical  condition,  Hy  went  into  for  acting  as  an  extra  in  the 


sistent  reporter  to  veteran  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin.  He  the  U.  S.  Infantry.  After  break-  forthcoming  movie,  “The  FR.1 
police  reporter  Max  Fischl,  a  worked  on  the  Lepke  Buchalter  ing  down  from  heat  and  fatigue  Story.”  Mervyn  LeRoy,  the  pro¬ 


walking  encyclopaedia  of  city  and  Murder,  Inc.,  stories. 


happenings  for  40  years.  Mr 


“Rewrite  men  are  a  dime  a 


and  breaking  a  leg  on  an  ob-  ducer-director,  wrote  him  (may- 
stacle  course,  requiring  three  be  with  tongue-in-cheek  or  foot- 


Fischl  had  been  a  le^an  for  ^  ^  ^  reporters  are  months  of  hospitalization,  he  in-mouth)  that  he  expects  to  he 

l.inrnm  Sfpffnnc  onH  fho  -  .  _  _ • _ j  x_  1.1.^ 


T  04-  4T  j  iiT  -1 />  iiustrii  uut  - —  . . ,  - —  -  r  -  - 

Lincoln  Steffans  and  the  16-year  hard  to  find,”  he  was  told  when  was  a.ssigned  to  Yank  in  the  hailed  as  a  discoverer  of  new 
old  Hy  went  to  lunch  with  the  asked  to  be  given  rewrite  Bartholomew  Building  —  called  acting  talent  as  result.  Is  jour- 

men  once.  _ J  - _ . _  _ 'Roi*4-V»rtl/\Tvi^i\Tr  \\\t  fVio  nalicsm  onincy  fii  Insp  AfinthcT 


men  once.  and  feature  work.  Finally,  he  Fort  Bartholomew  by  the  irrev-  nalism  going  to  lose  another 

Steffans  asked  Max  if  I  had  feature  erent  and  most  Yankmen  were  shining-bright  star  to  Holly- 

abihty  and  was  told  that  „hoiit  nolicemen.  Michel  —  on  New  York’s  East  42nd  wood? 


he  thought  maybe  I  could  de¬ 
velop,”  recalled  Hy  with  a  laugh. 

While  he  was  serving  at  Head¬ 
quarters  (1925-33),  the  Judge 
Seabury  investigations  began 
and  all  reporters  and  slip  boys 


stories  about  policemen.  Michel 
Mok,  now  a  well  known  Broad- 


Street  just  across  from  the  Neiv 


wav  theatrical  press  agent,  was  York  Daily  News. 


Pickets  While  House 


a  fellow  feature  writer. 


Hometown-in-wartime  stories  What  has  been  his  greatest 


The  Post  began  having  him  about  Brooklyn  were  written  by  failure  and  frustration? 


write  “girl”  stories  and  they  led  Hy  for  Yank.  While  he  was  in-  “Before  we  got  into  the  war, 


to  him  being  fired.  On  Pearl  terviewing  the  editor  of  a  Negro  the  leftists  conducted  a  ‘Yanb 


nLn  u  subpoe-  Harbor  Day  and  the  day  after  newspaper  on  Beale  Street  in  Are  Not  Coming’  march  on 


chasing  Some  the  wrote  grim  stories  about  local  Mernphis,  Tenn^  about  jazz  Washington  and  I  had  to  go 


_ _ _  rA  11  1  A-yx  I  trm  tnjii.  aiic  iical  uav.  v-zitv 

were  50  years  old  and  on  $12  tsj-.  r-  i:!-  i  •  j 
^  ,  Editor  Gaiw  Finlev,  since  de- 

-eased,  asked  him  to  get  up  a 


stickpins  and  si^^y 

S80  suits,  own  cars,  ^ 


reaction.  The  next  day.  City  music  Military  Police  swooped  along  in  the  crowd  and  picket 
Editor  Gai-y  Finley,  since  de-  down  on  the  diminutive  reporter  the  White  House  and  si^  peti- 
ceased,  asked  him  to  get  up  a  and  threw  him  in  the  cooler  on  tions  without  them  finding  out 


(“we  charges  he  was  in  an  area  re-  l  was  an  undercover  man  for 


n  A  :  4.  ffotta  have  broads.”)  Hy  sat  stricted  to  white  military  per-  the  Post’s  Walter  Lister,”  he 

Skipped  out  to  Can-  around  for  two  weeks,  feeling  sonnel.  When  he  got  out  and  said.  “My  distaste  for  the  march 


ada  and  another  across  the  Hud¬ 
son  to  New  Jersey. 

For  a  couple  years,  Hy  han- 


outraged  at  the  prospect  of  hav-  returned  to  finish  his  assiprn-  was  too  apparent  in  my  story 


ing  to  go  out  to  interview  girls  ment,  a  crowd  had  collected  and  and  it  was  not  used.’ 


(a  Goldberg  story  about  a  strip-  cheered  him.  It  was  stirring,  he  What  was  his  most  unusual 


A\  A  XU  1*  ^  -x^xy.x.xyx-.  ft  xy  v/xy^ .  ^  x.  xyxy  x.  X.  xy  x »  1  »  .V  TTllaL  W<ia  Jll»  IIlUSl!  UJlUxJU— 

died  the  slips  for  four  newspa-  teaser  was  used  from  the  bank  admits.  Later,  he  went  to  Manila  assignment 

with  the  world  and  Sydney  for  Yank  Pacific. 


money  than  any  newsman  at  aflame  and  the  nation  threat- 
Police  Headquarters  except  John  ened.  So  he  was  let  out  —  barely 


Gordon,  New  York  Times,  who  a  month  after  Publisher  Ted 


Avuncular  Coldberfi;  In6Z  Robb  and  others  to  cov6r 

^  a  nudist  convention,  the  first 

After  Hy,  with  help,  won  the  newspaper  re- 


was  reputed  to  r^eive  the  Thackrey  had  given  him  a  $10  war,  he  became  a  feature  writer  sorters  ”  he  replied  “For  a  pic- 
princelv  sum  of  *100  a  wpaW  _ xjT porters,  ne  repiiea.  roraF*'^ 


princely  sum  of  $100  a  week. 
Gun  Squad 

Some  police  reporters  went  in 


for  the  Sunday  Mirror  Maga-  some  nudists,  I  re- 


2  World  Beals 


zine  and  has  interviewed  at  least  moved  my  jacket  and  shirt  and 


one  girl  a  week  since.  Some  of 


borne  police  reporters  went  in  Finding  no  openings  on  other  the  girls  have  liberal  ideas  screamed  imprecations  at  m* 
for  heay  drinking  on  the  Lob-  papers,  Hy  Goldberg  went  on  about  marriage  and  love  and  gj^g  thought  I  was  going 

ster  shift  in  those  days.  Others  PM.  short-lived  liberal  daily,  un-  express  them  quite  frankly  to  undress  and  join  in  the 

composed  what  was  called  the  til  he  went  into  the  Army  and  the  avuncular  and  understand-  poionv’s  revelrv  ” 

Clin  finiio/l  vl.,...  : _ ..  ...  : _ tj,.  _ r.,n.. _ i _  cuiuiiy  s  icvciiy. 


Gun  Squad  because  they  insisted  on  Yank.  Hear  him  claim  two  Hy.  He  carefully  remembers 
on  carrying  revolvers  in  shoulder  .^^orld  beats  on  a  10-day  excur-  he  is  writing  for  a  family  pa- 
holsters  and  on  acting  like  cops,  to  wartime  Washington  for  and  writes  the  stories  with 

One  big  gun  reporter  failed  to  pj^ .  caution,  sophistication  and 

bluff  his  way  by  a  doorman  in  ,  ‘  .  .  ,  ,  taste. 

an  apartment  house  where  there  .  important  and  „  x.  xx. 


W’ilneftses  Found 


Hy  covered  the  routine  trial 
of  a  pimp.  There  was  a  hung 
jury  and  when  the  case  was 


an  apartment  nouse  where  there  .  For  example  he  due  out  the  x  -  V  ,  7-  „ 

had  been  a  killing.  He  merely  significant  story  I  uncovered  m  P  successful  sineer  ^  ^  i 

a _ X.J  x; _ r  ,,  .  story  mat  a  successiui  singer  _„:„x„_x  jj„x_-  x  „xx-_™  as 


A  ,  77  iv.MMig.  xie  merely  -  - - story  that  a  successful  singer  .  .  x  j-  *  -  x  xx _ asked 

flashed  his  gun  and,  not  knowing  Nation  s  Capital  concerned  comedienne  was  the  mother  C  iS 

the  floor,  demanded:  “Take  me  Cattle  Warts  and  Hickory  c _ a _ _ _ n.. _  that  the  case  be  dismissed  w- 


the  floor,  demanded:  “Take  me  Cattle  Warts  and  Hickory  .  a  o  eauallv  success-  *^®  ®^®®  ^  dismissed  w 

to  the  body.”  Picker  Sticks,  two  great,  thriv-  homemaker.  He  likes  three  of  the  most 

“In  covering  crime,  I  was  industries.  The  Office  of  ^  (Jq  stories  about  young  people  witnesses  had  disappear  • 

never  shot  at  as  several  claimed  Price  Administration  ruled,  who  have  not  arrived.  Show  The  judge  took  the  matter  under 
to  have  been  and  I  never  liked  while  I  was  in  that  office,  that  producers  ask  him  how  he  finds  advisement.  Hy’s  city  editor  at 
fires  —  I  was  just  horrified  by  there  was  to  be  no  price  ceiling  them.  the  Post,  Walter  Lister,  thought 

the  misery  they  caused,”  mused  on  cattle  warts.  I  think  it  would  Hy  often  is  photographed  DA’s  action  should  be  ii>- 
Hy.  not  be  boasting  to  say  that  I  with  a  girl  story-subject  (one  vestigated. 

One  of  Hyman  Goldberg’s  con-  had  an  exclusive  story  on  this  was  in  bed).  When  his  wife  The  reporter  was  instructed 
tributions  to  the  Sun  Rays  col-  ruling,  and  that  I  beat  every  was  asked  what  she  thinks  of  to  get  a  transcript  of  the  first 
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E  A  D  E 


During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1958  the 
POST-DISPATCH  published  nearly  twice  as  much 
advertising  as  the  second  St.  Louis  newspaper. 

The  POST-DISPATCH  carried  32.952.690  lines* 
of  full-run  paid  advertising,  while  the  second 
newspaper  carried  but  17.727,040  lines,  including 
free  advertising  and  free  color. 


Globe-Democrat 

\  35%  y 

FIRST  in  Circulation  ^  FIRST  in  Sunday  City  Circulation 

FIRST  in  Daily  City  Circulation  FIRST  in  Sunday  Total  Circulation 

FIRST  in  Daily  Total  Circulation  FIRST  in  Home  Readership 

FIRST  in  Advertising  Daily  or  Sunday 


FIRST  in  Classified  Advertising  FIRST 

FIRST  in  General  Display  Advertising  FIRST 

FIRST  in  Retail  Display  Advertising  FIRST 

FIRST  in  Rotogravure  Advertising  FIRST 

FIRST  in  Automotive  Display  Advertising  FIRST 

FIRST  in  Automotive-Miscellaneous  Advertising  FIRST 

FIRST  in  Amusment  Advertising  (Retail) 

FIRST  in  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Advertising  FIRST 

FIRST  in  Book  Store  Advertising  FIRST 

FIRST  in  Building  Supplies  and  Contractors  Adv.  FIRST 

first  in  Cigar  Advertising  FIRST 

First  in  cigarette  Advertising  FIRST 

FIRST  in  Clothing  Store  Advertising,  Men's  FIRST 

first  in  Clothing  Store  Advertising,  Women's  FIRST 

FIRST  in  Clothing  Store  Adv.,  M.  and  W.  FIRST 

first  in  Comic  Advertising — Sunday  FIRST 

FIRST  in  Total  Department  Store  Advertising  FIRST 

First  in  Department  Store  Basement  Adv.  FIRST 

*The  above  figures  do  not  Include  Parade,  This 


n  Department  Store  Upstairs  Adv. 

In  Drug  Store  Advertising 
In  Educational  Advertising  (Retail) 

Electrical  Appliances  &  Supplies  Adv. 
Furniture  and  Household  Advertising 
Garage  and  Service  Station  Advertising 
Gasoline  and  Oil  Advertising 
n  General  Grocery  Advertising 
n  Grocery  Store  Advertising 
Heating  and  Plumbing  Advertising 
n  Hotel  and  Resort  Advertising  (Gen.) 
n  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Adv.  (Retail) 
n  Housing  Equip,  and  Supplies  Adv. 
n  Industrial  Advertising  (General) 
n  Insurance  Advertising  (General) 
n  Jewelry  Store  Advertising 
n  Liquor  Advertising  (General) 

Week,  The  American  Weekly  or  part  run 


FIRST  in  Liquor  Store  Advertising 

FIRST  in  Miscellaneous  Advertising  (Retail) 

FIRST  in  Musical  Instrument  Store  Advertising 

FIRST  in  New  Passenger  Car  Advertising 

FIRST  in  Publication  Advertising  (General) 

FIRST  in  Radio  Retail  Advertising 

FIRST  in  Radio  Set  Adv.  (Incl.  TV)  (Gen.) 

FIRST  in  Real  Estate  Advertising  (R.O.P.  Only) 

FIRST  in  Retail  Less  Department  Store  Adv. 

FIRST  in  Shoe  Store  Advertising 

FIRST  in  Sporting  Goods  Advertising  (Retail) 

FIRST  in  Stationers  Advertising 

FIRST  in  Tires  and  Tubes 

FIRST  in  Toilet  Goods  and  Beauty  Shop  Adv. 

FIRST  in  Toilet  Requisite  Advertising  (General) 

FIRST  in  Total  Tobacco  Advertising 

FIRST  in  Transportation  (General) 

FIRST  in  Trucks  and  Tractors 

figures  with  duplicated  measurements. 


ST. LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

First  in  Advertising  for  58  Consecutive  Years 
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Fact  Foundry  rint! 
Slated  as  Aid  CHff 

New 

At  Olympics  Ssp 


rinks  and  the  speed  skating 


An  early  “first”  claim  on  be- 
„  ~  A  1  press  was  scored  by 

as  AA-lLl  Cliff  McDowell,  Pacific  Division 
Newspictures  manager  for 
United  Press  International.  His 
llllJlC'S  inspection  visit  of  the  area  co- 
incided  with  the  season’s  first 
San  Francisco  snowfall. 


Solon  Sets  Editors  Vote 
Trap  for  Item  To  Publish 
On  Wildlife  Youth  Names 


Solid  data  will  be  assayed  ^ 

scientifically  and  distributed 
with  precision  at  the  Olympic 

Winter  Games  in  Squaw  Valley,  ‘  t)  L  ^  ^  ^11 

Calif.,  come  1960.  ljriD6  1  SIK 

That  event  is  expected  to 
draw  600  media  representatives  |  ^t-| 

who  will  cover  1,000  interna-  t/U. 

tional  contestants. 

The  VIII  Ol^pics  will  have  PflVate  Chat 
the  facts  available,  regardless 

of  surprise  results.  That  is,  pro-  ^ 

viding  there  is  no  electric  power  .  r-.  •  •  WUMEC 

failure.  Each  of  the  contestants  Mercier,  vicepresident 

will  be  listed  on  an  electronic  manager  of  L  Eve- 

card  system.  Come  results  of  the  nement- Journal  and  Le  Soleil, 
events,  punched  cards  will  re-  said  remarks  he  made  Dec.  6 
port  the  winner’s  complete  back-  ^bout  acceptance  of  gifts  by 
ground  over  a  vast  communica-  French-lan^age  journal i^sts 
tions  network  covering  all  "Y® 

points  where  correspondents  are  (E&P,  Dec.  13,  page  74). 


gathered. 


The  new^spaper  executive  said 


These  profile  reports  will  be  proof  that  French- 

issued  within  seconds  of  the  languap  newspaper  men  as  a 
completion  of  any  event.  Even  genera  rule  are  ‘  Beyond  re- 
earlier,  by  a  second  or  so,  a  poach”  w^  the  fact  that  those 
printed  tape  record  will  flash  originally  addressed  at  Chi- 
the  time  of  all  contestants  in  coutimi  decided  themselves  to 


any  event. 

These  are  highlights  of  a 
service  to  be  provided  by  the 


“bring  to  public  attention  a 
problem  discussed  privately.” 
Commenting  on  a  statement 


Games’  public  relations  depart-  by  Gerard  Fecteau,  pr^ident  of 
ment  over  two  teleprinter  net-  ^  Umon  Canadienne  des  Jour- 
works.  nalists  de  Langrue  Francaise, 

„  „  that  low  salaries  in  the  past  had 

Facilities  at  Squaw  Valley  Q^^bec  journalists  to 

Jack  Geyer,  formerly  with  the  . 

Los  Angeles  Times  sports  de-  admit  that  salaries  are 

partment,  is  in  charge  of  press  than  those  paid  in  Mont- 

information  at  headquarters  real  and  Toronto  as  they  in  turn 
here.  Gordon  Butterfield,  former  ^  ^bose  in  New 

editor,  Tahoe  (Calif.)  Tattler,  York  and  Chicago, 
is  on  location  in  the  Valley  with  Quebec  newspaper  salaries 
Bob  Reuben,  formerly  with  the  ranked  next  to  those  in  the 
University  of  California  ath-  newsprint  industry  which  were 
letics  publicity  staff,  as  assist-  the  city’s  highest. 
anU  Jean  Paul  Robillard,  president 

Press  headquarters  have  not  of  the  Syndicat  des  Journalists 
yet  been  selected  but  wrill  be  in  de  Montreal  (an  affiliate  of  the 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tahoe,  it  Confederation  of  Canadian  Cath- 
was  learned.  A  press  section  has  olic  Labor),  said  that  if  the  prac- 
been  designated  in  the  11,000-  tice  of  accepting  bribes  pre¬ 
seat  Ice  Arena.  vailed  years  ago  it  is  tending 

„  .  .  Cl  j  disappear  as  quickly  as  man- 

Prehminary  Mated  agement  properly  remunerates 

The  first  full  working  test  of  it  men. 

Squaw  Valley  conditions  will  be  Mr.  Robillard  warned  that  dis- 
provided  the  press  a  year  in  tinction  must  be  made  between 
advance  of  the  Games,  officially  bribes  and  those  gifts  offered 
set  for  Feb.  18-28,  1960.  The  repo^rs  on  such  occasions  as 
A _ _  Ai_: _ _  j  at  Christmas  and  New  Year’s. 


North  American  Alpine  and 
Nordic  Ski  Championships  will  According  to  Mr.  Robillard 
be  held  there  from  Feb.  21  to 

^  _  nounced  by  Mr.  Mercier  "will 

^  .  completely  disappear  when  all 

The  Press  Building  provides  newspajiermen  are  paid  accord- 
viewring  sites  of  each  Alpine  and  ing  to  the  needs  of  their  stand- 
Nordic  ski  area,  two  hockey  ard  of  living.” 


Quebec 

Speaker  Maurice  Tellier  re¬ 
jected  a  Liberal  motion  to  sum¬ 
mon  G.  H.  Carpenter,  Montreal 
outdoors  columnist  and  conser¬ 
vationist,  before  the  Legislature 
for  his  published  use  of  the 
term  “poacher-protecting  MLA.” 

The  speaker  ruled  out  of  order 
the  motion  presented  by  Rene 
Hamel,  member  for  St.  Maurice, 
contended  a  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  legislative  as¬ 
sembly  was  involved. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  69-year-old  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette  who  writes  an  outdoors 
column  under  the  nom-de-plume 
Izaak  Hunter,  referred  Nov.  27 
to  a  “certain  poacher-protecting 
MLA.” 

Mr.  Hamel  wanted  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter  brought  before  the  House 
to  explain  to  whom  he  referred. 

Just  a  few  days  earlier  Pre¬ 
mier  Duplessis  had  mentioned 
to  the  assembly  the  existence  of 
a  seldom-invoked  law  concerning 
privileges.  It  provides  that  any¬ 
one  using  insulting  terms  about 
members  during  a  session  or  20 
days  before  or  after  may  be 
brought  before  the  House  for 
an  explanation  and  is  subject 
to  imprisonment  for  up  to  one 
year. 

Speaker  Tellier  ruled  the  mo¬ 
tion  concerning  Mr.  Carpenter 
out  of  order,  on  technical 
grounds. 

Mr.  Carpenter  wrote  he  would 
consider  a  term  in  jail  “time 
well  spent”  if  it  would  help  Que¬ 
bec  wildlife  conservation. 

He  said  he  had  spent  the  last 
20  years  trying  to  promote  im¬ 
provement  in  the  province’s 
fish  and  game  situation  without 
ever  seeking  publicity  and  noto¬ 
riety  or  playing  politics. 

Last  week,  he  said,  he  landed 
“right  in  the  middle  of  both. 
My  name  and  picture  in  the 
papers  coupled  with  the  omnious 
term  ‘arrest’.” 


Publishing  Firm 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Five  law  firm  stenographers 
are  listed  as  the  original  share¬ 
holders  in  Western  Publishing 
Limited  which  was  incorporated 
this  week  to  establish  a  news¬ 
paper  here.  Authorized  capital 
was  given  as  $6,000,000,  with 
shares  at  $10  each.  The  princi¬ 
pals  were  not  disclosed. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


Milwaukq 

Associated  Press  member 
newspapers  in  Wisconsin  have 
announced  their  intention  of 
publishing  the  names  of  juve¬ 
niles  in  connection  with  major 
crimes. 

The  action  came  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Wisconsin  Associated 
Press  Association  here  Dec.  ( 
after  a  discussion  of  recent  slay¬ 
ings  and  rape  cases  involving 
juveniles.  Managing  editors  and 
other  executives  of  the  daily 
newspapers  made  it  clear  that 
they  were  endeavoring  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  standard  of  usage  in  the 
coverage  of  crime  news  that  fre¬ 
quently  falls  first  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  juvenile  courts. 

Coverage  of  such  crimes  has 
been  confused  by  a  statute  which 
provides  that,  while  a  juvenile 
court  must  be  a  court  of  record, 
the  records  must  be  kept  private 
unless  or  until  they  are  opened 
by  court  order.  However,  the 
statute  specifically  opens  the 
records  to  newsmen  “who  wish 
to  obtain  information  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  news  with¬ 
out  revealing  the  identity  of  the 
child  involved.” 

No  penalty  is  provided  by  the 
statute  for  such  identification. 
The  burden  of  maintaining  the 
secrecy  of  the  record  is  put  upon 
authorities,  in  these  words: 
“Peace  officers’  records  of  child¬ 
ren  shall  be  kept  separate  from 
the  records  of  persons  18  or 
older  and  shall  not  be  open  to 
inspection  or  their  contents  dis¬ 
closed  except  by  the  order  of  the 
court.”  The  exemption  of  news¬ 
men  then  follows. 

Coverage  imder  the  statute  is 
further  complicated  by  the  area 
of  joint  jurisdiction  involving 
persons  between  ages  of  16  and 
18.  These  come  automatically 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile 
courts — unless  the  court  decides 
that  proceedings  under  the  code 
are  contrary  to  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  child,  or  of  the  public- 
In  most  major  crime  cases,  the 
juvenile  courts  are  asked  to 
waive  jurisdiction,  in  which 
event  criminal  courts  handle  the 
cases  as  though  they  involved 
adults. 

Those  held  as  juveniles  are 
not  charged  with  specific  crimes 
but  are  held  under  general  peti¬ 
tions  of  delinquency.  They  n>*y 
be  held  in  custody  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion  efforts,  including  mental 
treatment,  until  they  are  21- 
LISHER  for  December  27,  I95* 


headed  by  Gordon  Sinclair,  man-  A  statewide  tabulation  before 
aging  editor,  Santa  Cruz  Senti-  the  official  canvass  and  the  ab- 
nel.  sentee  vote  count  also  was 

The  report  charged  illegal  urged.  The  state  tabulation  is 
procedures  in  vote  tabulations  uow  perform^  unofficially  by 
at  the  precinct  level  and  political  wire  services, 
buck-passing  of  the  responsi-  The  committee  also  reported 
bility  of  vote  counting  because  a  need  for  legislation  requiring 
of  a  lack  of  statewide  require-  ballot  tabulations  at  the  county 
ments.  level. 


purchase  from  the  Atkinson  j 
Charitable  Foimdation,  Toronto 
Star  Ltd.  showed  a  net  income 
of  $981,380  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Sept.  30.  The  company 
began  its  operations  as  owners 
of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  and 
Star  Weekly  on  March  1,  1958. 

The  report  shows  an  earned 
surplus  of  $653,580  after  paying 
dividends  of  $327,800  in  the 
seven-month  period. 

The  company  was  incorporated 
Feb.  6,  1958,  and  financed  the 
$26.5  million  purchased  from 
the  Foundation  in  part  by  pub¬ 
lic  share  and  debenture  issues. 

Part  of  the  financing  was  in 
the  form  of  6%  cumulative  first 
preference  shares,  participating 
series,  with  a  par  value  of  $50. 
These  shares  on  Nov.  28  were 
quoted  on  the  Toronto  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  at  $57.75.  ~ 


The  report 
states  that  the  participating 
series  of  preference  shares 
earned  a  dividend  of  $1  and  this 
will  be  paid  on  Dec.  31. 

The  report  shows  revenue 
from  advertising,  circulation, 
and  other 


syndicate 
sources  at  $19,534,509  for  the 
period  March  1-Sept.  30,  1958. 
Operating  costs  of  $18,553,129, 
include  $7,207,960 


salaries, 
wages  and  employee  benefits, 
$5,182,997  for  paper  and  ink, 
$4,295,737  for  other  operating 
costs,  $505,273  for  depreciation. 


with  continuous 

^ientiffic  Laboratory  Control 

to  produce  PERFECTION®  FLAT  GUMMED  PAPER 
and  PERFECTION®  PAPER  ROLL  PRODUCTS 


$1,070,000  for  income  tax  and 
the  balance  for  directors’  fees 
and  interest  on  long  term  debt. 

Assets  are  given  at  $21,870,- 
015,  including  current  assets  of 
$9,149,571  and  fixed  assets  at 
cost  of  $12,344,530.  Working 
capital  at  Sept.  30  is  given  at 
$5,238,136. 

President  Joseph  Atkinson 
points  out  that  a  further  increase 
m  the  price  of  newspapers  (the 
Toronto  Star  went  to  10  cents 
last  year)  cannot  be  counted 
upon  and  that  additional  revenue 
uiust  come  from  increased  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  revenue. 

Mr.  Atkinson  also  reported 
that  following  the  price  increase 
of  the  Daily  Star  the  paid  cir¬ 
culation  dropped  to  a  low  of 
295,000  in  January.  ABC  figures 
at  Sept  30  showed  308,701.  The 
Star  Weekly  circulation  in¬ 
creased  from  848,092  in  Febru- 
^  to  884,111  at  the  end  of 

September. 

editor  sc  publisher 


A.  Complete  laboratory  tests  on  raw  material 
before  acceptance  for  converting. 

B.  Constant  laboratory  check  at  each  step  of 
converting  operation. 

C.  Approval  by  Quality  Control  Department 
before  shipment. 


PfRFECTION® 
FLAT  GUMMED  PAPER 


SMALL  ROLLS  AND 
FOLDED  PAPER  PRODUCTS 
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Yoder  Tells  Problems 
In  Covering  Missiles 

By  James  L.  Collingai 


Russ  Yoder  is  United  Press  loaded  with  the  same  mess,”  he  gyn  down  there  he  said 

Newspictures  bureau  manager  moans.  “Bounce  the  whole  batch  quickly  bakes  the  film  and  gets' 
in  Orlando,  Fla.  He’s  covered  over  20  miles  of  the  worst  roads  ^^g  barrels  on  the  long  lenses 
more  than  his  share  of  missile  you’ve  ever  seen.  Climb  out  of  pretty  hot.  He  suggests  using 
launchings,  and  in  a  report  to  the  bus  and  set  up  the  equip-  vv’hite  paint  to  offset  the  heat, 
the  home  office  the  other  day  he  ment.  Load  the  camera  and  Night  moisture  is  also  a  nuis- 
had  this  to  say  about  them:  spend  the  next  several  hours  ance. 

“Missile  shooting  isn’t  a  lot  fighting  off  reporters  who  want  “The  moisture  gathers  on  the 

different  from  any  other  assign-  to  look  through  the  lens.  Then  in  the  camera even  inside 

ment.  You  encounter  no  prob-  hope  to  God  the  camera  works  if  ^^be  casette.  We  leave  the  lens 
lems  you  haven’t  faced  before,  the  missile  ever  gets  off  the  gaps  on  as  long  as  possible  and 

But  in  missile  shooting  the  ground.”  ^g  never  leave  a  roll  of  film  in 

problems  all  descend  on  you  at  He  said  he  uses  Praktinas  ^be  camera  from  one  day  to  the 
the  same  time.  with  spring-driven  motors  next.  We’ve  had  the  film  stick 

“Before  the  Air  Force  took  us  (“bless  ’em!”).  One  has  a  1000  ^_be  casette  by  trying  to  save 
xmder  its  wing  and  agreed  to  mm.  lens,  the  other  a  600  mm.  gne  roll.  Incidentally,  always 
let  us  work  from  the  Cape  itself.  One  is  shot  vertically,  the  other  use  a  36-exposure  roll.  It’s 
distance  was  the  big  problem,  horizontally,  in  case  the  missile  amazing  how  fast  you  can  run 
But  now  instead  of  having  to  explodes.  Many  times,  he  ex-  through  36  frames  on  an  ex¬ 
shoot  through  five  to  six  miles  plained,  an  exploding  “bird”  plosion, 
of  haze,  salt  spray,  rain,  mos-  more  than  fills  the  35  mm.  frame 

quitoes  and  spectators  we  have  when  they  use  the  1000  mm.  Blowup  Feared 

only  to  shoot  through  about  a  lens.  The  600  mm.  lens  is  us-  “It’s  never  happened  yet  but 

mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles  of  ually  shot  horizontally  as  a  some  day  one  of  these  missiles 

the  same  obstacles.  Oh,  things  backstop.  is  going  to  blow  up  while  all 

are  much  better  now!  (In  all  “The  height  of  the  tripod  ad-  the  photographers  are  away 
fairness  to  the  Air  Force  we  do  justment  is  very  important,”  from  their  cameras.  At  least 
now  at  least  know  the  progress  Russ  reports.  “The  average  during  the  last  few  minutes  of 

of  the  count-down  and  the  flight  time  (visible)  in  good  the  count-down  we  stick  right 

length  of  any  holds.)”  w'eather  is  from  three  to  four  on  the  cameras.  This  is  the 

Equipment  is  another  prob-  minutes.  Naturally  w’hile  track-  critical  period  w’hen  anything 
lem,  Russ  says,  and  points  out  ing  the  missile  in  flight  the  can  happen, 
the  things  that  have  to  be  higher  it  gets  the  lower  one’s  “We  always  make  several  Brussels 

carried:  Motorized  cameras,  bottom  gets  to  the  ground.  frames  of  the  bird  sitting  on  its  Sunday  morning  editions  of 

telephoto  lenses  “a  yard  or  two  “After  a  minute  or  so  of  this,  pad.  Then  when  we  see  fire  in  Belgian  newspapers  ceased  Nov. 
long,”  giant  tripods,  film  bags,  your  legs  begin  to  twitch  and  the  tail  we  begin  to  shoot  again.  23  and  simultaneously  most 

shower  curtains  “to  protect  the  shake.  Try  this  with  a  1000  mm.  With  a  smooth,  steady  pull  you  dailies  increased  in  price, 

camera  from — I  should  have  my  lens  and  you’ll  have  missiles  all  can  get  six  to  eight  frames  be-  Most  Belgian  newspapers  are 

tongue  cut  out — the  Florida  over  the  film.  I’ve  found  that  a  fore  the  bird  gets  off  the  ground,  distributed  by  mail.  Now  there 

weather,”  several  raincoats,  setting  of  the  tripod  which  al-  Stop  shooting  then  and  follow  will  be  no  Sunday  postal  distri- 
mosquito  dope  (“they  get  fat  on  low’s  you  to  get  on  your  knees  the  missile  in  the  view’finder  at  bution. 

it”),  flashlight,  screwdrivers,  after  the  bird  gets  well  off  the  the  same  time  you  rewind  the  Papers  selling  at  one  franc 
lunch  “and  anything  else  you  ground  gives  you  a  good  chance  motor.  Never  let  the  motor  get  76  centimes  will  go  to  tvo 

might  need  to  make  the  wait  of  holding  the  camera  reason-  completely  unwound.  francs  25  centimes  (four  and  a 

bearable.”  ably  steady.  “On  a  daylight  shot  make  at  half  cents). 

“Pile  all  of  this  on  a  bus  along  “We’ve  been  using  the  new  least  two  frames  of  the  bird  in  The  Communist  Party  an- 
with  20-30  other  cameramen  Plus-X  pan  film,  developing  it  flight  before  it  gets  too  far  up.  nounced  that  its  Flemish  langu- 

On  a  night  shot  there’s  no  age  daily  Rode  Vaan  will  stop 

_  I  sense  shooting  after  the  bird  publishing  on  Dec.  31.  Its  circu- 

1  I  gets  out  of  the  search-lit  area  lation  has  dropped  from  about 

My  i  I  away  from  the  ground.  All  20,000  just  after  the  war  to 

^  I  j  you  get  is  a  blob  of  white  on  a  about  3,000.  The  French-langu- 

y  M  ;  1  black  background.  age  Communist  daily  Draped* 

“Continue  to  track  the  mis-  Rouge  w’ith  a  circulation  of 
sile  as  long  as  it’s  in  sight.  If  it  about  7,000  wrill  continue  but  will 
starts  to  wobble  or  change  become  the  dearest  daily  ® 
course,  or  if  the  tail  flame  Belgium  selling  at  two  francs 
changes  color  or  shape,  stand  by,  50  centimes  (five  cents), 
for  there’s  a  good  chance  it’ll  • 

*^'“Tf  it  does  explode  all  I  can  Special  Section 
say  is  ‘good  luck.’  ”  No  two  of  Aberdeen.  S.  D 

them  have  acted  the  same  way.  As  a  part  of  Wholesale  B«' 
You’ll  just  have  to  keep  on  ognition  Week,  the  Aberde^ 
shooting  as  quickly  as  you  can  American  -  News  devoted  ^ 
and  try  to  stay  with  the  thing,  pages  of  a  special  32-page 
The  mirror  flying  up  and  blind-  tion  to  highlights  of  the 
you  for  an  instant  every  frame  year  history  of  wholesaling  ® 
can  really  foul  things  up.  Keep  Aberdeen. 
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National  Press  Club. 


your  motor  wound  is  the  best 
advice  I  can  give  you.” 

The  rest  of  the  job  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  routine:  printing  fron 
wet  film,  then  drying  it  over 
“the  burner  of  a  one-eyed  elec¬ 
tric  stove.” 

“In  parting.  I’d  like  to  say 
that  anyone  w’ho  gets  the  mis¬ 
sile-shoot  assignment  is  mighty 
lucky.  I  still  get  a  helluva  thrill 
each  time  one  flies — for  bad  or 
good — and  this  is  in  spite  of  the 
waiting  and  lost  sleep.” 
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Publisher’s  Note— This  is  an  advertisement,  but  one  of  such  unusual  character 
that  we  are  happy  to  be  among  its  sponsors  for  The  Advertising  Council. 


Persuaders 

in  the  Public  Interest 

The  story  of  a  little-known  band  of  men  and  women 
who  created  a  Hundred  Million  Dollar 
Non-Profit  Trust  that  works  for  the  public  good 


By  Jason  Weems 


Last  summer, 
a  father,  driv¬ 
ing  his  vaca¬ 
tioning  fam¬ 
ily  through 
one  of  our 
great  nation¬ 
al  forests, 
pulled  up  for 
the  view 
where  a 
mountain  road  looked  down  on  a 
deep,  wooded  canyon. 

Filling  his  pipe,  he  flared  a  kitchen 
match  with  his  thumbnail,  in  the 
Western  manner. 

“Hey,  Pop,”  cried  his  eight-year- 
old  son,  “don’t  throw  that  match 
out  the  window,  break  it.  You  know 
what  Smokey  the  Bear  says.” 

Smokey  has  been  urging  people  to 
take  such  precautions  against  start¬ 
ing  forest  fires  for  16  years.  You’ve 
probably  seen  his  messages  on 
posters,  on  TV,  or  in  print.  Or  heard 
them  on  the  radio. 

Smokey,  who  now  lives  in  the 
Washington,  D.  C.,  zoo,  was  a  real- 
life  bear  cub.  A  forest  ranger  found 
him  wandering  in  the  smoke  of  a 
forest  fire  which  had  consumed  his 
mother.  Adv'ertising  men  dressed 
him  up  in  print  as  a  forest  ranger 
and  made  him  the  greatest  fire 
fighter  of  them  all. 

As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  estimates  that,  since 
1942, 600,000  forest  fires  did  not  start; 
260  million  acres  of  timber  did  not 
burn;  and  nearly  10  billion  dollars  of 
damage  was  not  done! 


Who  Made  Smokey  a  Hero 
Fire  Fighter? 

Smokey  got  his  start  in  the  fire¬ 
fighting  business  in  1942  when  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  called  for  help 
from  a  unique  business  organization 
called  The  Advertising  Council. 

You’ve  probably  never  heard  of 
The  Advertising  Council,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  a  day  passes  in  which 
you  are  not  exposed  to  the  persuasive 
messages,  prepared  and  disseminated 
under  its  auspices,  on  the  air  or  in 
print.  This  is  a  good  thing  for  you, 
and  for  your  country. 

It  all  started  when  an  advertising 
man  had  lunch  with  a  Princeton 
professor  and  three  officers  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in  New 
York.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1941. 

The  Adman 
Stuck  His  Neck  Out 
The  professor  was  doing  research  in 
communications  under  a  Rocke¬ 
feller  grant,  so  the  lunch  table  talk 
naturally  turned  to  the  art,  or 
science,  of  communication.  That  was 
when  the  adman  stuck  his  neck  out. 

He  said  all  foundations  were  mak¬ 
ing  two  mistakes  in  policy.  First, 
they  spent  most  of  their  money  on 
the  increase  of  knowledge  and  very 
little  on  the  distribution  of  it.  Sec- 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR — Joson  Weems  is  the  pen 
name  for  one  of  America’s  most  versatile  men. 
He  has  been  successful  as  a  Bible  salesman,  a 
printer,  an  advertising  writer,  a  book  and  maga¬ 
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of  a  social  science  research  laboratory  and  con¬ 
sultant  to  a  large  Foundation.  He  is  the  author 
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ond,  when  they  did  spend  money  on 
the  distribution  of  knowledge,  they 
used  old-fashioned  horse-and-buggy 
methods,  and  ignored  the  modern 
high-speed  effectiveness  of  motion 
pictures,  broadcasting,  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

Seeing  a  responsive  gleam  in  the 
eyes  of  the  late,  great  Dr.  Alan 
Gregg,  world-wide  student  of  medi¬ 
cal  problems  for  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  advertising  man 
went  on  to  elaborate  his  idea  in  terms 
of  what  advertising  could  do  to 
spread  new  medical  knowledge 
among  all  the  people. 

Persuasion  for  the 
Public  Welfare 

His  convictions,  widely  shared  by 
many  advertising  men  at  that  time, 
boiled  down  to  this: 

1.  American  advertising  facilities 
and  techniques  had  become  the 
most  effective  means  for  the  com¬ 
munication  of  new  knowledge,  and 
for  persuasion  to  use  it,  which  the 
world  had  ever  seen. 

2.  This  means  of  communication 
could  be  used  just  as  effectively 
in  the  public  interest  as  it  was 
being  used  in  the  private  interest. 

3.  Advertising  being  a  communi¬ 
cation  facility  developed  by  busi¬ 
ness,  business  itself  might  well 
consider  making  it  available  for 
public  welfare  projects  and  organ¬ 
izations. 

Out  of  these  convictions  The  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  was  born  in  Novem- 
TURN  P\GE 


ber,  1941.  Its  initial  organizers  and 
financial  supporters  were  the  six 
official  organizations  of  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  of  magazine,  newspaper, 
radio,  and  outdoor  media  owners, 
and  of  advertising  agencies. 

It  had  barely  been  organized  when 
it  was  called  upon  to  play  a  greater 
role  than  any  of  its  founders  had 
envisioned. 

The  Stab  in  the  Back 
On  December  7,  1941,  the  Japanese 
struck  Pearl  Harbor.  A  country  at 
war  found  itself  faced  with  vast  new 
problems  which  could  be  met  only 
with  the  cooperation  of  all  the  people. 
Scrap  metals,  rubber  and  paper 
were  needed  in  vast  quantities, 
and  they  had  to  be  gathered  up 
from  every  farmyard  and  city 
cellar. 

Fats  and  wheat  had  to  be  saved 
to  send  to  our  allies. 

War  Bonds  had  to  be  sold. 
Merchant  seamen,  WA C S , 
WAVES,  and  nurses  had  to  be 
recruited. 

Victory  gardens  had  to  be  planted. 
Altogether,  before  the  war  was 
over,  civilians  had  to  be  persuaded 
to  do  more  than  one  hundred 
things  like  this. 

Great  Britain,  faced  with  the  same 
problems,  had  turned  to  paid  gov¬ 
ernment  advertising  to  help  solve 
them.  This  made  the  government  by 
far  the  biggest,  and  almost  the  only, 
advertiser  in  the  country.  Some  felt 


“42  years  with  chalk  on  my  sleeve” 


AMERICA'S  LEADERSHIP  DEPEROS  OR  FIRST-RATE  SCHOOLS 


BETTER  SCHCXJLS  — In  19S8,  State  School 
Committees  increased  in  numbers  and  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  membership  rose.  Citizen 
concern  about  our  schools  and  what  they  teach  is 
St  a  new  high  level 


this  was  a  potential  threat  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

America  Chose  a  Better  Way 
Our  government  turned  to  the  newly 
formed  Advertising  Council,  which 
quickly  became  the  War  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council. 

The  Council  called  for  volunteers. 
Advertising  agencies  supplied  tal¬ 
ented  people  to  prepare  the  messages 
needed.  Advertisers,  magazines, 
newspapers,  radio  stations,  and  out¬ 
door  poster  companies  supplied  ad¬ 
vertising  time  and  space  to  carry 
the  messages  to  the  country. 

All  these  interests  responded 
through  the  War  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil.  America  responded  to  the  mes¬ 
sages. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  more  than 
One  Billion  Dollars'  worth  of  govern¬ 
ment  messages  had  been  published 
and  broadcast  as  a  contribution  of 
American  business  to  the  war  effort. 

The  results  proved  what  advertis¬ 
ing  men  had  long  believed:  that  ad¬ 
vertising  could  as  effectively  inform 
and  persuade  people  to  act  in  the 
public  interest  as  it  had  in  their  pri¬ 
vate  interest. 

Waging  the  Peace 
When  the  war  ended,  many  in  the 
War  Advertising  Council  thought  its 
usefulness  was  over.  There  were 
more  who  felt  that  the  instrument  of 
public  information,  which  the  Coun¬ 
cil  had  created,  was  far  too  valuable 
to  be  reserved  for  war. 

The  government  still  had  jobs  of 
public  information  which  needed  do¬ 
ing  _ such  as  forest  fire  prevention, 

and  the  sale  of  Savings  Bonds;^and 
there  was  the  original  Council  con¬ 
cept  of  broad  public  service  such  as 
assisting  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross, 
CARE,  March  of  Dimes,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council,  and  many 
others. The  word“War”  was  dropped 
from  the  name,  and  The  Advertising 
Council  continued.  But  here  it  faced 
a  new  problem. 

Who  Decides  What’s  in  the 
Public  Interest? 

Under  the  imperatives  of  war  there 
was  no  question  about  what  projects 
the  Council  should  undertake,  but 
when  it  came  to  non-governmental 
organizations  and  non-war  projects 
of  government  departments,  who 
was  to  determine  which  ones  were  in 
the  public  interest? 

The  businessmen  who  were  the  fi¬ 
nancial  supporters  and  operators  of 


the  Council’s  facilities  did  not  feel 
it  was  in  the  public  interest  that  they 
alone  should  decide  such  questions. 

As  a  result,  a  Public  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  was  created.  This  was  a  group 
of  20  of  America’s  most  distinguished 
citizens  with  backgrounds  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  various  areas  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  One  of  the  first  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  serve  was  Dr.  Alan 
Gregg,  who  remembered  the  lunch¬ 
eon  where  he  first  heard  how  adver¬ 
tising  might  help  solve  some  health 
problems. 

On  this  page  you’ll  find  a  list  of 
the  men  and  women  who  serve,  with¬ 
out  pay,  on  this  Public  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  are  drawn  from  busi¬ 
ness,  labor,  education,  agriculture, 
the  religions,  medicine  and  public 
affairs.  They  represent  no  one  but 
themselves  and  the  best  interests  of 
their  country,  as  they  see  them. 

When  a  project  is  presented  for 
The  Advertising  Council’s  support, 
the  Board  of  Directors  first  decides 
whether  or  not  it  can  benefit  from 
broad  national  advertising.  If  they 
decide  it  can,  it  goes  to  the  Public 
Policy  Committee  which  votes  on 
whether  or  not  it  is  importantly  in 
the  public  interest.  The  Public  Pol- 
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HELP  US  KEEP  THE 
THINGS  WORTH  KEEPING 


HELP  STRENGTHEN  AMERICAS  PEACE  POWER 

BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


Ad  from  the  current  Treasury  Bond  campaign. 
Started  at  the  outset  of  World  War  II,  it  is  the  old¬ 
est  continuing  campaign  on  the  Council’s  docket. 


icy  Committee  must  approve  the 
project  by  a  three-fourths  vote  be¬ 
fore  the  Council  will  tackle  it. 

What  Kind  of 
Projects  Are  Approved? 

Since  the  War,  The  Advertising 
Council,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Public  Policy  Committee,  has  pre¬ 
sented  numerous  national  problems 
for  your  information  and  considera¬ 
tion,  and  programs  for  your  support 
and  action. 

There  are  emergency  programs, 
such  as  appeals  of  the  Red  Cross  for 
disaster  funds. 

There  are  periodic  programs,  such 
as  the  one  called  “Religion  in  .Ameri¬ 
can  Life”,  which  reminds  you  of  the 


strength  to  be  drawn  from  attend¬ 
ance  at  your  church  or  synagogue. 
(Gallup  polls  have  shown  a  steady 
increase  in  attendance  at  religious 
services  since  this  program  started.) 

Other  programs,  such  as  Forest 
Fire  Prevention,  have  been  continu¬ 
ous  over  a  period  of  years.  One  is  the 
Stop  Accidents  campaign  for  the 
National  Safety  Council.  It  has 
helped  bring  the  traffic  toll  to  a  new 
low  per  vehicle-miles  traveled.  Still 
another  is  the  drive  for  Better 
Schools,  which  has  stimulated  for¬ 
mation  of  State  School  Committees, 
and  increased  membership  in  Par¬ 
ent-Teachers  Associations.  Result: 
citizen  concern  about  our  schools 
and  what  they  teach  is  at  a  new 
high  level. 

One  of  the  largest  and  oldest  is  the 
campaign  in  support  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  for  the  sale  of  Savings 
Bonds.  You  have  probably  responded 
to  both  your  own  and  your  country’s 
benefit. 

Doesn’t  Wait  to  be  Asked 

When  the  Council  sees  a  developing 
national  need  which  calls  for  the 
help  of  better  public  information,  it 
tries  to  get  a  program  started. 

A  recent  example  was  creating  and 
getting  support  for  a  program  of 
“Confidence  in  a  Growing  .America” 
in  the  spring  of  1958.  Twenty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  advertising 
time  and  space  told  Americans  why 
they  were  justified  in  having  such 
confidence.  This  helped  avert  the 
development  of  a  “depression”  psy¬ 
chology.  Government,  economic  and 
business  leaders  say  it  helped  reverse 
the  downswing  of  last  spring. 


More  Than  100  Million 
Dollars  a  Year 

Altogether,  the  programs  of  The  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  get  more  than  100 
million  dollars’  worth  of  support 
every  year. 

The  support  comes  from  Ameri¬ 
can  corporations,  large  and  small. 
It  comes  from  owners  of  magazines, 
newspapers,  television  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  outdoor  anci  transit  advertis¬ 
ing  facilities.  It  comes  from  the 
volunteered  talent  of  America’s  lead¬ 
ing  advertising  agencies. 

Most  of  it  is  represented  by  dona¬ 
tions  of  advertising  time  and  space. 
But  there’s  also  cash  to  support  the 
necessary  staff  work  of  the  Council 
and  some  of  the  programs  it 
originates. 

A  great  deal  of  it  results  from  the 
devoted  services  of  a  group  of  some 
70  of  America’s  leading  corporation 
officers  who  serve  the  Council,  with¬ 
out  pay,  as  its  Industries  Advisory 
Committee. 

*  *  f 

The  next  time  you  hear  from 
Smokey  the  Bear,  you  might  like  to 
remember  the  uniquely  .American  in¬ 
stitution  that  put  the  words  in  his 
mouth  for  the  good  of  us  all. 

The  Advertising  Council  demon¬ 
strates  by  actions,  not  words,  the 
social  responsibility  of  .American 
business  and  the  power  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  public  interest. 

Even  more  important,  it  has 
proved  that  Americans  will  move  to 
solv'e  the  problems  of  their  society 
with  intelligence,  sacrifice,  and  cour¬ 
age  whenever  they  are  adequately 
informed  of  these  problems  and  per¬ 
suaded  that  they  need  solving. 
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Community  Chests 


Help  to  stop 
depression 
psychology 


Register,  Vote 
and  Contribute 


+ 


Annual  Campaign 
during  March 
drive 


Religious  overseas 
aid  through  three 
major  faiths 


t  l'  UHv  S 


Promotes  greater 
public 

understanding 


“Truth  Dollars” 
for  Radio  Free 
Europe 
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SYNDICATES 


33  Columns,  14  Strips 
Released  in  1958 


By  James  L.  Collings 

The  following  features  were 
announced  in  1957  for  1968  re¬ 
lease,  or  were  announced  in 

1958  and  appeared  this  year, 
or  were  announced  in  1958  for 

1959  release. 

The  figures  in  parentheses 
represent  the  number  of  papers 
the  sjTidicates  claim  for  each 
particular  product. 

Bell 

'■Farnsworth”  (10) 

By  L.  Franklin  van  Zelm 
Daily  comic 

“The  Headmaster”  (10) 

By  Fred  M.  Hechinger 
Weekly  education  column 

"How  to  Live”  (5) 

By  Father  Ralph  Pfau 
Daily  inspirational  column 

“Moment  of  Meditation”  (15) 

By  Oxie  Reichler 
Daily  prayer  column 

“Watch  Your  Language”  (5) 

By  Bill  Morris 
Daily  word  column 

“Cousin  Pud”  (not  released  yet) 

By  Reamer  Keller 
C^ic  strip 

a  *  « 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

“Mrs.  Lyons’  Cubs”  (20) 

By  Stan  Lee 

And  Joe  Maneely,  (deceased) 

Daily  and  Sunday  comic  strip — 

To  be  discontinue  Dec.  27 

a  a  a 

Chicago  Tribune — 

New  York  News 

“Rick  O’Shay”  (66) 

By  Stan  Lynde 

Daily  and  Sunday  comic  strip 


“Gil  Thorp”  (51) 

By  Jack  Berrill 
Daily  teenager  strip 

’•aoser  Than  We  Think”  (49) 
By  Arthur  C.  Radebaugh 
Sunday  color  science  feature 

"The  Gambols” 

By  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Barry  Appleby 
British  daily  comic — 
Discontinued  after  two  months 


“Living  Faith  ’  (14) 

By  Dr.  Harold  Blake  Walker 

Daily  and  Sunday  inspirational  column 

a  *  « 

Columbia  Features 

“Your  Child”  (12) 

By  Dorothy  Noyes 
Three-a-week  helpful-hints  column 

“Musically  Yours”  (26) 

By  Norman  Weiser 
Weekly  record  column 

“Countdown  for  Tomorrow”  (9) 

By  Martin  Caidin 
Three-a-week  science  column 

“Woodring  on  Education”  (32) 

By  Paul  Woodring 
Weekly  education  column 

♦  *  * 

Editors  Syndicate  of 
New  York 

“Willie  Woo”  (7) 

By  Marvin  Friedman 
And  Mrs.  Marion  Abeson 
Sunday  color  comic  strip 

“The  Last  Word”  (8) 

By  Bergen  Evans 
Daily  word  column 

as* 

General  Features  Corp. 

“Gold  in  Your  Attic”  (96) 

By  Van  Allen  Bradley 
Weekly  column  on  rare  books 


Well-dressed— or  oh,  well! 


Whether  a  man’s  friends  describe  him  as  well-dressed 
—or  just  say,  “Oh,  well”  with  a  questioning  and  rising 
inflection— depends  on  what  he  puts  on  his  back.  It’s  a 
matter  of  taste  and  tailoring,  fabric  and  fashion,  cut  as 
much  as  cost.  Millions  of  men  get  their  taste  tips  from 


Jim  Bascom 


mens  wear  authority  with  a  national  reputation .. .who  helps 
the  ordinary  man  look  extraordinarily  well-groomed . . .  suggests 
the  kind  of  clothes  that  win  promotion  instead  of  the  pass-by. 
Bascom’s  weekly  illustrated  column  and  monthly  feature  page 
bring  in  retail  advertising,  are  popular  with  merchants  as  well  as 
the  public— and  rate  with  wives  as  well!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


Chicafga  Trihune^I^ew  YorhJVewft 

mnCm  Tribnnv  Toir«>r,  CHteaoo 
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“Helping  Hands”  (76) 

By  Elizabeth  D.  Squire 
Weekly  palmistry  feature 


“Sincerely,  Edan  Wright  (60) 

By  Edan  Wright 

Daily  teenager-parent  column 


“Senator  Caucus”  (60) 

By  George  Levine 

And  Pete  Wyma 

Daily  two-column  gag  panel 


"Science  for  You”  (100) 

By  Bob  Brown 

Sunday  science  illustrated  column 


Hall 


“The  Strange  World  of  Mr.  Mum”  (103) 
By  Irvin  W.  Phillips 
Daily  gag  panel 


“At  Our  House”  (32) 

By  Mrs.  Frank  Byerly 
And  Mrs  Valeria  Griffith 
Weekly  family-story  column 


“Our  New  Age”  (106) 

By  Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus 

And  Carl  Rose 

Sunday  color  science  feature 


King  Features 


Number  of  papers  figures  not 
made  available. 

"T'le  Squirrel  Cage” 

By  Charles  Douglass  Weld 
Daily  humor  column 


"Nubbin” 

By  Jim  Burnett 
And  George  Crenshaw 
Daily  comic  strip 


“Wake  Up,  Americans  1” 

By  Otto  Garr  Tague 

Daily  capsule-opinion  column 


“Helen  Help  Us  I” 

By  Helen  Bottel 

Daily  family-living  column 


“Health  and  Happiness” 

By  Dr.  Sara  Jordan 
Daily  health  column 

“Laugh  It  Off” 

By  Syd  Hoff 

Daily  one-column  gag  panel 


“Jackys  Diary” 

By  Jack  Mendelsohn 
Sunday  color  comic  page,  for 
release  Jan.  II 


McClure 


"Beat  This”  (12) 

By  Herb  Williams, 

Eugene  Burns  and  Roy  Cummings 
Daily  illustrated  sports  feature 


“On  the  Lighter  Side”  (60) 
By  Fred  Sparks 
Three-a-week  humor  column 


“Interior  Decorating”  (60) 
By  Betty  Pepis,  who  replaces 
Betty  Lenahan,  deceas^ 
Three-a-week  home  column 


McNaught 


“Slapsie”  (not  released  yet) 
By  Thomas  J.  Hickey 
Daily  gag  panel 


use  "TAPECO' 


Corrected  Typesetter  Tape 
For  All  Leading 
Text  Features  &  Fillers 
Special  Features 
Serializations 
Available  in 


TAPECO' 


Wrlft  for  Predsetlea  Sehodslo 


“Roland  Stone”  (not  released  yet) 
By  Bill  Wenzel 
Daily  comic  strip 


“Everybody’s  Money”  (30) 

^  M.  S.  Rukeyser 
Taree-a-week  financial  column 


“Three  Minutes  a  Day” 

By  Father  James  Keller 
Daily  inspirational  column, 
for  release  in  January 


“The  Nebbishes” 

By  Herbert  Gardner 
Sunday  color  comic  strip, 
for  release  Jan.  4 


“Beaver  Crick” 

By  Reg  Manning 
Daily  comic  strip, 
for  relea.se  in  January 


NEA  Service 


NEA  is  not  a  syndicate  and 
makes  a  count  only  every  two 
years  on  what  papers  are  tak¬ 
ing  certain  features.  Therefore, 
no  fig(ures  are  available  present¬ 
ly,  with  the  exception  of  “TV 
Scout  Service,”  for  which  NEA 
claims  52  papers. 


“Short  Ribs” 

By  Frank  O’Ne  il 
Daily  comic  strip 


“Your  Pocketbook” 

By  Faye  Henle 
Twice-a-week  money  column 


’"TV  Sketchbook” 

By  Murray  Olderman 
Weekly  illustrated  TV  preview 


New  York 
Herald  Tribune 


“Tall  Tales”  (65) 

By  Allan  Jaffee 

Daily  i>antomime  gag  panel 


"B.  C.”  (80) 

By  John  Hart 
Daily  comic  strip 


“Grimrose  Grammar” 
By  Bill  Knowlton 
Daily  gag  panel,  for 
release  In  Janu 


January 


Register  and  Tribune 


“Liberal  at  Large”  (8) 
By  Harry  Barnard 
Weekly  opinion  column 


Spadea 


“O'Ur  Amazinjr  Universe”  (16) 
By  Eugene  T.  Du  Pont 
Sunday  color  science  feature 


“Scientists  Are  People”  (20) 
By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt 
Weekly  personality  sketches 


United  Feature 


“Stees  Sees”  (38) 

By  John  Stees 

Weekly  multiple  gag  panel 


“The  Daily  Investor”  (39) 
By  William  A.  Doyle,  Jr. 
Daily  financial  column 


A  Washington  column  (91) 
By  William  S.  White 
’Three-a-week  political  news 


UPI  Newsfeatures 
UPIN,  a  pre-date  service  of¬ 
fering  daily  news  and  features, 
was  inaugurated  July  14. 


Women’s  News  Service 


TAPE  PRODUCTION 
*  CORPORATION 

St.  Petersburg, 
Rorida 
Phone  7-4783 


“Young  Ideas”  (63) 

By  Mrs.  Enid  Haupt 
Weekly  teenager  column 


(43) 


“I  Beg  to  Differ’ 

By  Frank  Lowe 
Weekly  satire  column 

“Fashi.m  Fancies' 

By  Olga  Curtis 
Weekly  fashion  column 


(27) 


“Years  of  Fulfillment”  (32) 
By  Henrietta  Kish 
Weekly  old-age  problems 
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■miMiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiii  editorial  WORKSHOP 
By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

In  Short 

Ex^esis  of  Ex- 

May  ex-  properly  be  attached  only  to  its  noun,  and 
not  to  the  noun’s  modifier?  This  niggling  question  was 
manfully  tackled,  and  resolved,  a  couple  of  years  ago 
by  the  New  York  Times  critique.  Winners  &  Sinners.* 
For  example,  should  it  be  Waldorf  ex-headwaiter 
rather  than  ex-Waldorf  headwaiter?  Instead  of  keeping 
you  in  suspense.  I’ll  tell  you  that  ex-Waldorf  head- 
waiter  is  beyond  criticism.  The  fellow  was,  of  course, 
a  former  headwaiter  at  the  Waldorf,  and  the  only  way 
to  express  this  smoothly  is  to  put  the  ex-  in  front  of 
Waldorf. 

It  is  not  possible,  anyway,  to  keep  ex-  attached  only 
to  nouns  and  not  to  their  modifiers:  witness  ex-bathing 
beauty.  Would  you  have  it  bathing  ex-beauty?  Winners 
&  Sinners  said  anything  like  that  would  be  the  work  of 
a  copy  ex-editor. 

It  may  be  (and  has  been)  argfued  that  ambiguity  may 
arise  from  the  likes  of  ex-Democratic  attorney  general, 
but  only  the  determinedly  wrongheaded  will  see  a  prob¬ 
lem  here,  for  ex-  obviously  modifies  all  three  words  as  a 
unit.  The  problem  of  the  placement  of  ex-  is  pretty 
much  limited  to  headlines,  because  in  text  it  can  be  side¬ 
stepped  by  using  former. 

Before  we  exit  on  ex-,  let’s  have  a  look  at  ex-felon, 
a  puzzling  creation  one  sees  now  and  then.  It  evolved, 
probably,  from  the  model  of  ex-convict,  and  in  a  strict 
sense  both  expressions  may  be  open  to  the  same  objec¬ 
tion.  Convict,  however,  has  come  to  mean  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  “one  serving  a  sentence,”  and  thus  ex-convict  fills 
a  distinct  need.  But  felon  is  not  associated  with  imprison¬ 
ment  ;  it  means  simply  “one  who  has  committed  a  felony.” 

Ex-felon,  then,  may  well  be  meaningless  and  he  who 
commits  a  grievous  offense  against  the  law  may  proudly 
take  his  stand  with  the  Englishman  and  declare,  “Once 
a  felon,  always  a  felon.”  Still,  maybe  we  could  save 
ex-felon  for  the  felon  who  has  reformed  to  some  extent, 
and  limits  his  lawlessness  to  misdemeanors. 

*  *  « 

It  must  be  an  uncontrollable  passion  for  exactness  that 
causes  reporters  to  pile  up  prepositions,  or  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  use  them  when  they  could  be  better  omitted 
altogether. 

Doubled  prepositions  often  occur  when  a  range  is 
being  specified: 

“Its  control  spreads  into  between  25  and  30  per  cent 
of  the  economy.”  Such  constructions  are  clumsy  because 
the  reader  must  figure  out  that  the  object  of  into  is  the 
whole  six-word  phrase  beginning  with  between.  “Into 
25  or  30  per  cent”  reads  more  easily. 

“The  airlift  is  expected  to  speed  the  delivery  of  mail 
by  from  24  to  48  hours”  would  be  smoother  going  with 
the  from  left  out. 

“Investments  of  from  two  to  four  million  dollars  were 
reported.”  Here,  too,  from  is  superfluous. 

“The  weatherman  predicted  a  low  temperature  of 
between  75  and  80  degrees.”  In  this  instance  of  seems 
expendable. 

Weather  stories  seem  especially  hospitable  to  intru¬ 
sive  prepositions.  The  ones  italicized  would  never  be 
missed,  I  am  sure,  in  “A  low  temperature  of  near  45 
degrees  is  expected,”  and  “The  Sierra  received  from 
two  to  four  inches  of  slushy  snow.” 

Some  extra  prepositions  do  not  fall  into  any  readily 
apparent  category,  but  are  none  the  less  objectionable: 
“The  Justice  Department  is  expected  to  keep  hands  off 
in  the  dispute.”  'This  looks  like  a  variant  of  off  of,  scorned 
of  old  and  no  more  reputable  than  ever. 


*Watch  Your  Language,  a  book  by  Theodore  M.  Bern¬ 
stein,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
based  on  his  witty  and  perceptive  comments  in  Winners 
&  Sinners,  was  publish^  in  October  by  Channel  Press. 
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Group  Names 
Publisher 
At  Haverhill 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

Ellis  Reitzel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Time,  has  accepted  appointment 
as  publisher  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Haverhill  Gazette 
which  is  now  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  30  New  England  news¬ 
papers  and  their  executives. 
(E&P,  Dec.  20,  page  30). 

J.  Wesley  Russ  will  be  re¬ 
tained  as  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  new  publisher,  in 
charge  of  accounting  proced¬ 
ures. 

Newspapers  of  New  England, 
Inc.  has  been  formed  as  the 
operating  group  for  the  138- 
year-old  daily.  Frank  A.  Lawlor 
of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  is 
president  and  William  F.  Lucey, 
business  manager  of  the  Lawr¬ 
ence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune,  is 
treasurer.  Philip  S.  Weld,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gloucester  (Mass.) 
Daily  Times  and  Newburyport 
Daily  News,  is  secretary. 

Other  directors  are  John  H. 
Costello,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  publishes  the  Lowell 
Sun  and  Lowell  Sunday  Sun; 


Irving  E.  Rogers,  publisher  of 
the  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune, 
David  E.  Howe,  publisher  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  and 
a  past  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation;  Charles  A.  Fuller,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Brockton  Enter¬ 
prise  and  treasurer  of  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation;  Sidney  Cook,  man- 
ageing  director  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  newspapers;  and  J. 
Warren 'McClure,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Burlington  Free 
Press  and  a  director  of  New 
England  Newspaper  Executives 
Association. 

• 

Kent’s  Certificates 
In  Snnpapers  Sold 

Baltimore 

The  will  of  Frank  Richardson 
Kent,  former  vicepresident  of 
the  A.  S.  Abell  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Sunpapers,  stated 
that  h  >it  a  deed  of  trust  for 
an  unsi/i-cified  amount  with  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Co. 

The  executors  filed  an  inven¬ 
tory  amounting  to  $135,584.06 
including  more  than  $60,000  in 
cash.  Among  holding's  were 
voting  trust  certificates  for  250 
shares  of  A.  S.  Abell  Company, 
which  had  been  sold  for  $41,- 
273.75.  The  purchaser  was  not 
listed. 


E&P  is  not  a  cure-all — but  the  pressure  of  business 
can  be  relieved  with  a  subscription  prescription. 
Trip  up  Old  Man  Worry  by  subscribing  NOW! 
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WASHINGTON  FOCUS 


By  James  J.  Butler 


SLOGAN  EDITOR  DIES 


To  the  newsman’s  practiced 
eye  the  slogan  was  too  long  to 
fit  under  a  single-column  cut  or 
into  a  one-column  head  so  he 
ran  a  pencil  through  part  of  it 
and  then  read  aloud  the  finished 
product:  “He  kept  us  out  of 
war!”  It  was  adopted  and  re- 
election  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
1916  was  credited  in  no  small 
part  to  the  newspaperman, 
Robert  W.  Woolley. 

Mr.  Woolley  died  Dec.  15  at 
the  age  of  87.  Until  his  last  ill¬ 
ness  sent  him  to  a  hospital  one 
week  earlier  he  had  been  a  daily 
visitor  at  the  National  Press 
Club,  which  he  helped  found  50 
years  ago. 

He  was  chairman  of  the 
bureau  of  publicity  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee  when 
he  coined  the  slogan  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  Wilson  campaign.  The  words 
he  struck  out  wei-e  “With 
honor  .  .  .” 

President  Wilson  and  the 
democratic  party  honored  Mr. 
Woolley  on  numerous  occasions. 
He  was  appointed  director  of 
the  mint  and  in  that  role  signed 
a  $50  million  check  covering  a 
wartime  transfer  of  gold. 

A  native  of  Kentucky,  he 
broke  into  newspaper  work 
locally  on  the  Lexington  Leader. 
When  he  was  25  he  became 
sports  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  later  went  to  the  New 
York  World,  and  then  shifted 
to  magazine  writing  and  politics. 


latest:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  listing  of  correspondents  in 
the  Congressional  Directory  in¬ 
dicates  after  each  male  name 
w'hether  he  is  married,  and  uses 
a  second  symbol  to  indicate 
whether  he  will  be  accompanied 
to  receptions  by  “other  ladies,” 
why,  she  asked  the  all-male 
Standing  Committee  of  Corre¬ 
spondents,  isn’t  a  woman  re¬ 
porter  given  the  same  recogni¬ 
tion?  The  gallery  list  is  used 
by  many  who  send  bids  to  cock¬ 
tail  parties,  other  attractions. 
It  gets  down  to  the  point  whether 
a  lady  reporter  is  or  isn’t  en¬ 
titled  to  have  an  escort  invited. 
Mrs.  McClendon  has  complained 
also  to  the  Women’s  Press  Club. 


A  LADY’S  PRIVILEGE 


Her  competitors  on  the  press 
conference  circuit  refer  to  Mrs. 
Sarah  McClendon  as  “the  girl 
w’ith  the  64,000  questions,”  but 
they  weren’t  ready  for  the 


AUSTRALIA'S 


Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 


To  ktop  in  touch  with  markstina, 
advorllting,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  raad 


mSPAPtRHEWS 


HOLIDAY  CURB 


PRESS  CONFERENC-ES 


Your  Linotype  will 


be  contented 


as  a 


month  in  Alaska  campaigning 
for  Republicans  unsuccessfully 
seeking  to  be  the  first  elected 
members  of  Congress  from  the 
new  state,  was  one  of  three 
Cabinet  members  who  had  no 
press  conferences  in  November. 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  was  in  and  out  of  the 
country,  but  squeezed  in  two 
meetings  with  the  newsmen  as 
did  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  Labor  Secretary  James 
P.  Mitchell  and  Treasury  Sec¬ 
retary  Robert  B.  Anderson,  had 
no  press  sessions.  But  two  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  Commerce  met  with 
reporters,  Sinclair  Weeks  and 
his  successor,  Lewis  B.  Strauss. 


for  defamation.  The  trial  court 
said  Barr  had  only  qualified 
“privilege”  and  that  malicious 
intent  was  involved  in  the  r^ 
lease,  therefore  libel  had  beq 
committed.  Barr  denies  this. 
Newspapers  which  published  tht 
story  had  no  way  of  knowinj 
when  they  gave  circulation  to 
the  statement. 


•QUICK  MONEY’  SLEUTHS 


George  Washington  Birthday 
Sales  have  become  such  a  huge 
merchandising  enterprise  in 
Washington,  that  stoi’e-keepers 
have  added  Thanksgiving  Day 
Sales. 

They  already  are  toying  with 
Veterans’  Day  Sales  but  the 
idea  doesn’t  seem  to  be  catching 
on.  Senator  A.  S.  Monroney  of 
Oklahoma  has  seiwed  notice  he’s 
watching  the  newspapers  to  see 
how  far  the  holiday  link  will  be 
carried.  He  warned:  “If  there 
are  such  sales  on  Christmas 
there  will  be  a  bill  on  Jan.  7 
when  Congress  convenes,  making 
all  Sunday  and  holiday  general 
merchandising  sales  unlawful.” 
Senator  Monroney  has  asked  the 
business  community,  newspapers 
and  retail  employees  to  join  to¬ 
gether  voluntarily  to  curb  sales 
of  unnecessai'y  items  on  Sundays 
and  national  holidays. 


The  nationwide  staff  of  U.  S. 
District  Attorneys  and  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Inspectors  has  been  alerted 
to  a  campaign  to  prosecute  those 
responsible  for  a  flood  of  “quick 
money”  schemes  including  frad- 
ulent  obtaining  of  money  to  act 
as  agent  for  businessmen,  ex¬ 
cessive  claims  of  profits  from 
operating  vending  machines, 
work-at-home  schemes,  and  easy- 
to-win  contests  in  which  all  en¬ 
trants  win  but  the  “prize”  is  a 
credit  against  merchandise  or 
services  which  are  up-ticketed  to 
cover  the  allowance  granted. 


NO  NEW.S — A  GIFT 


Interior  Secretary  Fred  A. 
Seaton,  who  spent  most  of  the 


Washington  correspondents 
whose  daily  chores  consist  of 
reading  through  press  releases 
which  range  in  number  from 
50  to  200  in  any  24-hour  period, 
sensed  a  Christmas  gift  from 
the  National  Coal  Association 
when  they  visited  the  handout 
rack  in  the  National  Press  Club. 
The  single  sheet  carried  the 
name  and  address  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  and  in  large  letters 
“PRESS  SERVICE.”  It  was 
othei-wise  blank. 


UNIQUE  LIBEL  TEST 


SANTA  UNMASKED 


Gwen  Cafritz,  who  is  either 
No.  1  or  No.  2  Capital  party 
giver,  depending  on  whether 
you’re  in  hearing  of  Madame 
Perle  Mesta,  has  labeled  King 
Features  Columnist  George 
Dixon  an  “old  meanie.”  Dixon, 
who  keeps  in  contact  with  Mrs. 
Cafritz  to  gather  such  gems  as  i 
“It’s  nice  to  have  a  Eumpeai 
background — especially  if  you’re 
from  Europe,”  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag:  He  published  the  fact 
that  Gwen  would  be  the  myster¬ 
ious  Santa  Claus  at  a  party 
thrown  by  the  Women’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Washington.  Mrs. 
Cafritz,  who  laments  “The 
Supreme  Court  is  no  longer 
chic,”  was  herself  a  chic  Santa 
Claus  in  flowing  red  cape  lined 
with  white  fur,  with  a  pack  of 
rich  red  velvet  and  sequin  trim 
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It  will  be  safer  for  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  to  talk  with  re- 
I  porters  and  for  newspapers  to 
print  what  was  said  if  the 
I  Department  of  Justice  prevails 
i  in  an  appeal  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  agreed  to  hear. 

I  William  G.  Barr,  acting  director 
I  of  Rent  Stabilization  in  1953, 
issued  a  release  saying  two  em- 
employes  would  be  fired.  News¬ 
papers  used  the  item.  But  the 
pair  sued  Barr  and  obtained  a 
judgment  for  $8700  damages. 


WARTIME  JOB 


If  war  comes  to  the  United 
States,  the  New  Orleans  Timet- 
Picauyne  will  have  to  find  t 
substitute  editor  to  fill  in  while 
George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  takes  care 
of  things  in  Washington.  The 
ASNE  President  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  National  Defense 
Executive  Reserve.  The  Reserve 
will  staff  operation  of  an  emerg¬ 
ency  production  agency  in  the 
event  of  hostilities  involving  the 
country.  The  program  immedi¬ 
ately  ahead  for  1959  execution 
is  developing  a  national  plan  for 
civil  defense  and  defense  mobil¬ 
ization,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


ON  JOHNSON’S  ST.4FF 


EDITOR  &  PUB 


O.  B.  Lloyd  Jr.,  17^1  bureau 
manager  in  Austin,  Texas,  has 
joined  the  Washington  staff  of 
Sen.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of 
Texas,  the  Senate  Majority 
Leader.  Lloyd,  a  native  of  F^e^ 
port.  Ill.,  was  reared  in  Ponia 
City,  Okla.,  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  South  in  Sewan^ 
Tenn.,  the  University  of  Mi^ 
souri  and  Northwestern  Uiu- 
versity,  from  which  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1937.  He  joined  UP  at 
Dallas  in  1940  and  became 
bureau  manager  at  Houston  be¬ 
fore  resigning  to  serve  as  an 
industrial  public  relations  con¬ 
sultant.  He  rejoined  UP  at 
Kansas  City  in  1946  and  W- 
came  manager  at  Austin  a  year 
later. 
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Goldberg 

{Continued  from  page  28) 


trial  and  home  addresses  of  the 
missing  witnesses  were  obtained. 
It  was  found  that  one  g^irl  was 
from  Chicago.  A  stringer  there 
was  telegraphed  and  he  found 
the  girl’s  sister  and  obtained 
her  new  address.  Ed  Flynn  of 
the  Post  went  to  Chicago,  found 
her  and  induced  her  to  return 
to  New  York.  She  was  put  in 
the  care  of  Maureen  McKeman 
of  the  Post,  later  with  the  Macy- 
Westchester  Newspapers.  An¬ 
other  witness  was  found  in  the 
Bronx  County  jail. 

Witnesses  Produced 

The  Post  went  into  court  as 
a  friend  of  the  court  on  the 
date  the  judge  was  to  quash 
the  case  and  informed  the  court 
the  newspaper  had  the  witnesses 
the  district  attorney  could  not 
find.  The  district  attorney,  as¬ 
tonished  and  angry,  deni^  the 
newspaper  had  them  and  de¬ 
manded  that  they  be  produced 
if  they  actually  did.  The  Post’s 
attorney  replied  that  the  wit¬ 
nesses  would  be  produced  only 
if  they  were  used  as  court  wit¬ 
nesses. 

The  district  attorney  threat¬ 


ened  the  Post’s  publisher,  city 
editor  and  reporter  with  jail  and 
tried  to  have  them  indicted.  In¬ 
stead,  the  grand  jury  was 
amused  and  entranced  by  the 
newspaper’s  detective  work.  The 
defendant  in  the  case  —  not  the 
newspapermen  —  was  tried  and 
convicted. 

In  his  eagerness  to  get  the 
news,  Mr.  Goldberg  once  fell 
from  an  airplane.  He  was  de¬ 
barking  from  a  plane  on  a 
junket  to  Miami,  managed  to 
fall  from  the  stairs  and  broke 
a  finger. 

Eric  Hedlund,  Mirror  photog¬ 
rapher,  often  accompanies  Hy 
on  stories.  When  an  assignment 
was  a  Swedish  beauty  queen, 
Eric  interviewed  her  in  Swedish 
and  Hy  made  the  photograph. 
Eric  got  a  byline  and  Hy  got 
a  photo  credit.  The  story  re¬ 
vealed  the  girl  had  been  in  the 
U.  S.  a  year  and  had  not  had  a 
date.  She  immediately  received 
600  letters,  hundreds  of  tele¬ 
grams  and  telephone  calls  from 
all  over  the  country  and  was 
invited  to  college  proms,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  Yale,  Haiward, 
West  Point. 

4  Magazines 

Hyman  Goldberg  puffed  out 
his  chest  with  justifiable  pride 
one  week  when  he  saw  Goldberg- 


written  stories  simultaneously 
in  the  Sunday  Mirror  Magazine, 
New  Yorker,  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  True  Experience.  The  truth¬ 
ful  lead  to  the  story  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  magazine  read:  “I  shot  and 
killed  my  lover,  the  father  of 
my  illegitimate  twin  sons.” 

Seven  Days  a  Week 

As  the  interview  ended,  Hy 
remarked  that  he  would  like  to 
defend  contemporary  reporters 
from  accusations  of  Edward  A. 
Mahar,  New  York  Joumal- 
American  city  editor,  that  they 
don’t  work  as  hard  as  those  of 
a  quarter  century  ago.  (F&P, 
Nov.  15,  page  13). 

“I  remember  my  old  friend, 
Eddie  Mahar,  as  a  reporter 
sleeping  after  long  hours  of 
work  at  the  reporters’  shack  at 
Police  Headquarters,”  said  Hy. 
“We  worked  seven  days  a  week 
then.  I  remember  the  steamship 
Normandie  burning  for  36 
hours.  After  I  had  worked  20 
hours  without  a  break,  I  was 
told  I  did  not  have  to  come  in 
until  noon  the  next  day.  I  think 
reporters  are  much  better  now. 
I’ll  take  these  days  over  the 
good  old  days.” 

And  Hyman  Goldberg  will 
take  writing  about  pretty  girls 
over  writing  about  low  criminals 
any  old  day. 


Sports  Writer  Dies 

Toronto 

Alexandrine  Gibb,  60,  one  of 
the  first  women  sports  column¬ 
ists,  on  the  Toronto  Telegram 
and  Toronto  Star,  died  Dec.  15. 
Besides  writing  about  sports  for 
the  last  30  years,  she  managed 
women’s  athletic  teams. 

*  «  * 

Mary  E.  Wortham,  96,  co¬ 
owner  of  the  Corsicana  Daily 
Sun  and  the  semi-weekly  Light; 
Dec.  6.  She  had  been  ill  two 
months.  She  was  the  widow  of 
A.  A.  Wortham  and  took  over 
the  ownership  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  upon  his  death  in  1924. 
*  *  * 

S.  0.  Grauley,  80,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer  since  1925;  Dec.  6. 

«  *  « 

Eugene  C.  Glasgow,  60,  real 
estate  editor  of  the  old  Wash¬ 
ington  (I).  C.)  Times-Herald 
and  operator  of  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency  in  Washington; 
Dec.  8,  of  a  heart  ailment. 

*  *  * 

William  W.  Kingsbury,  56, 
former  editor  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean  Sunday 
magazine;  Dec.  15  of  a  heart 
condition.  He  joined  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  in  1926  as  telegraph 
editor. 


Battleground  of  the  fight  for  a  free  press 


The  first  issue  of  John  Peter  Zenger’s 
New-York  Weekly  Journal  was  produced 
in  Zenger’s  small  print  shop  in  lower 
Manhattan  on  November  5,  1733. 

This  reproduction,  at  the  Zenger  Memo¬ 
rial,  commemorates  his  historic  fight 
for  a  free  press  ...  a  struggle  that 
resulted  in  his  imprisonment,  trial  and 
editor  at  PUBLISHER  for  December  27,  1958 


acquittal  on  charges  of  seditious  libel. 

The  Zenger  Memorial  is  open  daily, 
Monday  through  Friday,  10  A.  M.- 
4  P.  M.,  closed  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Admission  is  free.  Entrance:  Old  Sub- 
Treasury  Building,  15  Pine  Street,  comer 
of  Nassau.  Take  any  subway  to  Wall 
Street  station. 
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theater  or  base-  picture  of  such  objectives  by 
even  free  liquor!  examining  both  sides  of  tin 


the  report  of  the  Royal  Com-  interested  in  virtue.  A  recent  sirable,  they  must  at  the  saiae 

mission  in  Britain.  Out  of  it  debate  in  the  Bulletin,  organ  time  be  extremely  careful,  wiw 

I  ly  came  creation  of  the  existing  of  the  ASNE,  revolved  around  they  get  back  home  and  resume 

{Continued  from  page  13)  General  Council  of  the  Press,  the  question  of  whether  news-  the  editing  of  their  newspapen, 

-  ■  —  composed  of  delegates  from  the  papermen  should  accept  free  to  present  a  fair  and  balanced 

that  while  a  code  may  be  useful  various  societies  and  other  or-  junkets,  free  theater  or  base-  picture  of  such  objectives  by 

as  an  outline  of  desirable  stand-  ganizations  representing  owner-  ball  passes  —  even  free  liquor!  examining  both  sides  of  tin 

ards  —  the  Sermon  on  the  ship  and  employes  of  the  British  Members  of  the  ASNE  were  coin. 

Mount  being  such  a  code  —  an  newspaper  press,  and  set  up  to  polled  recently  on  whether  it  is  One  good  newspaper  exposnn 

effort  to  enforce  a  code  in  the  receive,  investigate  and  report  desirable  for  newspaper  editors,  of  a  bureaucrat  or  politicio 

conduct  of  a  free  press  would  o"  complaints  against  newspa-  assembled  in  convention,  to  at-  caught  in  the  act  of  trying  to 

be  far  more  dangerous  to  the  involve  no  violation  tend  cocktail  parties  given  by  cover  up  legitimate  news,  and 

principle  of  press  freedom  than  of  law.  commercial  newspaper  syndi-  the  printing  of  the  news  that 

occasional  violations  of  the  code.  of  illustration,  should  cates.  the  bureaucrat  or  politician  tried 

a  count^art  of  such  a  Council  jg  opg^jy  argued  that  to  suppress,  are  far  more  effe^ 

The  Hutchins  Commission  of  the  Press  M  established  in  editor  can  be  influenced  or  tive  in  protecting  the  freedom 


principle  of  press  freedom  than 
occasional  violations  of  the  code. 


The  Hutchins  Commission 


But  about  10  years  ago  the  sm^rS'^staff  ToW  nerlodic  taking  a  free  air-  of  infonnation  than  a  basketful 

idea  of  some  sort  of  enforced  Plane  flight  or  a  free  martini  of  resolutions  by  newspapermen 


laea  oi  some  son  oi  eniorcea  meetings,  receive  and  investi- 

compliance  with  a  code  of  con-  ^  pomnlaints  ap-aindt  news-  ^  comic  strip  salesman. 

duct  bv  newsnaners  _  written  -f  j  ^  -Aif  *v  ®ot  some  of  our  more  righteous 

uuci  oy  newspapers  wrui-eii  papers,  and  if  it  agreed  with  the 

or  unwritten  —  was  revived,  :*■  editors  are  preaching  not  only 


or  unwritten  —  was  revived,  validity  of  the  complaints  it 
toth  in  the  United  States  and  in  issue  a  statement  describ- 


saying  there  ought  to  be  a  law. 
Information  Neglected 


against  evil  itself  but  even  the  While  favoring  freedom  of  ii- 


Great  Britain.  intr  the  nfferme  and  aHTYinnitihiTiir  onumu 

In  this  country  it  took  the  Lf  newsoaner  not  to  reneat  it  persuading  the  sin-  be  as  vigilantly  determined  to 

form  of  a  report  by  the  Com-  That  statement  would  be  nub  virtue,  not  free  trips,  make  full  and  intelligent  use  of 

mission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  bv  newsnaners  —  inctod-  O’"  passes,  is  the  incredible  amount  of  infor- 


appearance  of  evil  —  with  formation,  newspapermen  should 


mission  on  r  reeaom  oi  tne  rress,  Ugbed  by  newspapers  —  includ- 
a  found^ion-financed  group  of  the  newspaper  found  guilty 


its  own  reward. 


which  Robert  M.  Hutchins 
served  as  chairman. 

The  other  came  from  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Press, 
established  in  Britain  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  response  to  a  gi*eat  out- 


Hutchins  qJ  some  offense. 


Our  Two  Campaigns 


mation,  on  all  conceivable  sub¬ 
jects,  to  which  they  already 
have  complete  and  unrestrained 


Its  Powers  Confinetl  Two  campaigns  —  for  free-  access.  We  are  not  doing  as  well 

Ti  1.  j  1.  i.  •  r>  information  and  against  as  we  should  be  doing  in  trans- 

the  exclusion  of  cameras,  etc.,  mitting  to  our  readers  the  in- 
le  British  General  Council  of  courtrooms  —  have  become  formation  that  vt  available,. 


the  British  General  Council  of 


burst  of  criticism  of  the  press  aTThts  ttme^at  toast’  o*'®  trend  In  their  tendency  to  ridicule 


by  the  Labor  Government,  many  in  modem  journalism  which  the  Pentagon  for  its  clumsy 

of  whose  members  felt  that  the  which  recognizes  that  while  the  n^g^its  some  disinterested  study,  fumbles  in  dealing  with  the 
British  press  had  not  given  them  For  here  we  find  newspaper-  highly  complicated  and  frustrat- 

a  fair  deal  in  the  campaign  pre-  ,  nowers  strictlv  ’"®”'  journalists,  adopting  ing  matter  of  security,  news^- 

i  «.  rkAT^tviAn  cVirkWi1/1  Ka  /*Qrpfll1 


witwoc  lllClllUt^XO  XCIL  Lilat  tile  ^  *1  V  1  J.1_  •x. 

T,^;.  .„v  ^  1,  J  4.  •  4.1.  Council  has  no  real  authority 

and  lacks  teeth  -  it  is  better 


ceding  their  victory  at  the  polls.  investieatine  comnlaints  and  through  their  organizations  permen  should  be  very  careful 

fT-l _ 1-  _  •  I  4  ^  investigating  complaints  ana  4.,.  „4.4.„_  , _ _ _  4.__4.:_»  o-ino  imm-iiacinn  thlt 


Though  differing  in  detail,  admonishing  newspapers  by  a  ®®”*®  the  better  known  tactics  not  to  give  toe  impression 


both  reports  followed  the  same  the  wriest  than  to  broaden  organized,  mass  propaganda,  they  are  asking  the  American 

general  pattern  of  thought.  They  ^uch  powers  to  include  actual  The  passage  of  resolutions  de-  people  to  entrust  the  ne^- 


paid  appropriate  tribute  to  the  punishment  daring,  in  effect,  that  there  permen,  rather  than  the  stum- 

importance,  in  a  free  society  of  ^  "  p  .,  ought  to  be  a  law;  suggestions  blebums  of  the  Pentagon,  what 

the  principle  of  press  freedom.  *  t^uncil,  or  omer  ^  newspapermen  to  send  tele-  is  or  should  not  be,  secret 

They  acknowledged  the  danger  (excepting  the  courts)  grams,  urging  that  their  friends  For  if  they  ever  ask  the 

to  press  freedom  that  would  ac-  .  P®®®®^®®“  \”®  P®wer  o  f^vor  of  this  or  against  American  People  to  decide  who 


company  efforts  by  government  conformity  with  some  ^.j^g  rounding  up  of  news-  is  to  be  responsible  for  security 

to  regulate  the  press.  But  both  enforcing  coniormity  papermen  as  witnesses  and  their  —  the  free  press  or  the  Penta- 

of  the  reports  concluded  that  with  some  code  of  conduct  among  testimony  at  Congressional  gon  —  I  have  no  doubt  whatso- 
something  should  be  done  about  ”®wspapers  would  endanger  hearings  —  one  of  the  common  ever  that  the  people  will  choose 
the  abuses  and  irresponsibili-  freedom,  ^at  cure  would  perhaps  harmless  forms  of  the  Pentagon. 

*1. _ _ t  be  worse  than  the  disease.  _ or,,!  ,.,v,oio=oi4,  r.r.o5c4. 


grams,  urging  that  their  friends  For  if  they  ever  ask  the 
vote  in  favor  of  this  or  against  American  People  to  decide  who 


XU^  _ _ -o  X  V  xl«  CUUC  UX  trilXUIClllK 

regrulate  the  press.  But  both  ..i.  j  .r  j  x 

4.ifL  ^  ^  ^  ijjxux  with  some  code  of  conduct  among 

of  the  reports  concluded  that  ,, 


the  abuses  and  irresponsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  press  or  freedom  of 
the  press  would  be  injured. 


We  are  fortunate  in  this  coun¬ 


lobbying  —  and  wholesale  praise 
in  the  press  for  the  amiable 


Cameras  in  Court 


Overseeing  Agency  intentioned  but  highly  danger-  views  of  the  newspapermen  and  torough*  their  or^nizattoris  and 

And  the  remedy  proposed  in  attempts  at  press  re^la-  are  quick  to  hop  on  the  band-  pressure  they  can  generate 
each  case  was  the  creation  of  organized  by  the  ^^y  persuade  the  lawyers  and 


try  to  have  avoided  such  well  politicians  who  agree  with  the  Perhaps,  the  journalists, 


some  sort  of  overseeing  agency,  "®wspaper. 


which  would  not  represent  gov- 


men  themselves  through  their 


WXAAV.XX  wv/wixvx  xiv/b  xx:;uxc:odiu  KV/y  •a*  i_  •  • 

emment  but  which  would  con-  organizations  are  becoming  in- 
tain  representation  of  the  press 


®®“’  the  judges  that  modem  cameras 

Pressures  of  the  Press  “  a  court  room  do  not  ne^ 

sarily  interfere  with  the  proc- 
I  am  not  discussing  here  the  esses  of  justice.  The  larger  ques- 


and  of  the  lay  reader.  The  func-  ^*^*^'*1®®  accompanying  P^^®  basic  merits  of  either  of  these  tion  is,  would  the  presence  of 

tion  of  this  agency  would  be  to  f^®®oom;  responsibilities  which  campaigns.  I  merely  want  such  devices  help  the  adminis- 

receive  and  study  reports  con-  ^^®  ^If^ssumed  rather  ^  make  the  point  that  it  is  a  tration  of  justice? 

ceming  abuses  of  freedom  of  i"*^®®^  ®y  ®®”'®  con®ti-  new  development  in  journalism  And  which  of  two  campaigns 

the  press,  and  to  make  public  authority.  ...  which  finds  newspapermen  ap-  -vyould  most  usefully  serve  the 


its  findings  concerning  them.  They  are  more  convinced  that  parently  leaning  more  heavily  public  interest  _  a  campaign 

In  this  country  the  Hutchins  *^®  of  /sample  by  the  on  the  power  they  may  be  able  to  get  cameras  admitted  to  the 

report  provoked  a  storm  of  Practitioners  of  good  journalism  to  wield  through  their  organi-  court  rooms;  or  a  campaign, 
criticism  by  most  of  the  press,  itself  a  great  power;  and  zations  rather  than  the  power  as  aggressively  conducted  by  aU 

much  of  which  was  directed  at  desirable  power  than  they  can  exercise  through  their  the  media  of  communication,  de- 


Dr.  Hutchins  and  his  Commis-  police  power. 


sion  rather  than  the  merits  of 
what  they  proposed.  At  any 
rate,  nothing  came  of  the 


y  Volice  power.  newspapers  in  moulding  public  manding  the  appointment  of 

Fourth  Estate  Topics  opinion.  more,  and  h  i  g  h  1  y  qualifi^ 

At  any  rate,  if  newspapermen  judges,  to  reduce  the  disgraccnu 
What  are  some  of  the  things  in  their  conventions  resort  to  delays  in  the  administration  w 


Hutchins  report  which,  I  think  our  newspapermen  are  talking  the  usual  methods  of  organized  justice  due  to  congested  coofl 
was  very  fortunate.  about  these  days?  propaganda  to  achieve  those  calendars?  that  is  becoming  • 

But  something  was  done  about  For  one  thing,  they  are  deeply  thing^s  which  seem  to  them  de-  national  scandal. 
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19S8  Review 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Despite  innovations  in  mass 
media,  the  daily  newspaper  re- 
the  main  channel  for  news 
for  most  people,  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  indicated.  The  poll 
was  undertaken  by  the  National 
Association  of  Science  Writers 
and  New  York  University  un¬ 
der  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  The  findings  showed 
91%  of  the  public  read  news¬ 
papers,  77%  read  a  daily  paper 
and  27%  read  at  least  two 
papers  daily. 

Control  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  its  Euro¬ 
pean  Edition  published  in  Paris 
was  acquired  by  John  Hay 
Whitney,  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James’s.  Mrs.  Helen 
R.  Reid,  Ogden  R.  Reid  and 
Whitelaw  Reid  retained  a  sub¬ 
stantial  interest. 

*  *  * 

SEPTEMBER 

New  plants:  Lakewood  (N.J.) 
Times  (addition),  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  ($350,000  ex¬ 
pansion),  Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Traveler,  Albany  (Ore.) 
Daily  Democrat-Herald,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Press. 

The  McMinnville  (Ore.) 
News-Register  cut  back  from 
daily  to  semi-weekly  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News  commemorated  its  75th 
anniversary  with  a  sx>ecial  issue 
culminating  seven  months  of 
editorial  preparation. 

Two  hundred  key  newspaper 
and  advertising  executives  at¬ 
tended  the  Third  Annual  News¬ 
paper  ROP  Color  Conference  in 
New  York. 

The  New  Orleans  Item  was 
merged  into  the  New  Orleans 
States,  as  planned  months  earl¬ 
ier. 

A  commemorative  4c  postage 
stamp  honoring  “Freedom  of 
the  Press”  went  on  sale. 

«  *  « 

OCTOBER 

New  daily  newspapers:  Boyes 
Hot  Springs  (Calif.)  Valley  of 
Moon  Review,  Grand  Prairie 
(Texas)  Daily  Texan  News,  Ar¬ 
lington  (Texas)  Daily  Texan 
News,  Arlington  (Texas)  Daily 
News-Texan,  the  Natchez 
(Miss.)  Times  added  a  morning 
edition. 

New  plants:  Burlington 
(Iowa)  Hawk-Eye  Gazette 
($500,000  expansion),  New 
Ywk  Times  (newsprint  storage 
plant),  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
Md  World-News  ($4,700,000 
PjMt  improvement),  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Amer- 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express  ($1,- 
“W,000  expansion),  Crawfords- 
(Ind.)  Journal-Review. 
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The  Santa  Maria  (Calif.) 
Daily  Times  suspended  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  issued  a  new  and  enlarged 
Week-End  Edition. 


Some  food  editors  dissented 
at  a  proposal  of  an  advertising 
executive  for  a  “marriage”  of 
food  editor  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector — at  the  annual  confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Food  Editors  of  America. 

Hundreds  of  newsmen,  includ¬ 
ing  many  from  the  U.  S.,  cov¬ 
ered  the  funeral  of  Pope  Pius 
XII  and  the  election  and  en¬ 
thronement  of  Pope  John  XXIII. 

Inter-American  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  members  from  19  repub¬ 
lics,  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires, 
expressed  determination  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  fight  for  a  hemi¬ 
sphere  free  of  dictatorial  cen¬ 
sorship. 

Directors  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  voted  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  Chicago  and  Wash¬ 
ington  offices  and  establish  the 
national  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

*  *  • 

NOVEMBER 

New  daily  papers:  Montreal 
(Que.)  Daily  Sun,  Cortez 
(Colo.)  Sentinel,  Barrie  (Ont.) 
Daily  Examiner,  for  94  years  a 
non-daily. 

New  plants  :  Cape  Cod 
(Mass.)  Standard  Times  ($500,- 
000  remodeling),  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times  (expansion) ,  Lu/- 
kin,  (Texas)  Daily  News  ($194,- 
592),  New  Castle  (Pa.)  Daily 
News,  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily 
News,  San  Luis  Obispo  (Calif.) 
Daily  Telegram-Tribune  ($225,- 
000),  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette  and 
State  Journal,  ($2,500,000),  Ar¬ 
lington  (Va.)  Northern  Virginia 
Sun  (acquired  adjoining  build¬ 
ing),  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Daily 
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Press -Courier,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Twin  City 
Sentinel  ($1,500,000  expansion). 

Franklin  R.  Little  became 
sole  stockholder  of  Northern 
New  York  Publishing  Co.,  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y.,  when  the  cor¬ 
poration  acquired  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany's  61%  interest  for  $376,- 
000  cash.  The  company  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Ogdensburg  Journal, 
Ogdensburg  Sunday  Advance- 
News,  Potsdam  (N.  Y.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Freeman  (weekly)  and  Mas- 
sena  (N.  Y.)  Observer  (semi¬ 
weekly)  . 

Two  new  daily  newspapers 
began  publishing  in  the  Dallas, 
Texas,  area.  They  are  the  Grand 
Prairie  Daily  News-Texan  and 
the  Arlington  Daily  News- 
Texan,  both  published  by  the 
Reporter  Publishing  Company 
at  Grand  Prairie. 

William  H.  Bradfield  Sr.  sold 
the  Garland  (Texas)  Daily 
News  to  Phil  McMullen,  former 
Oklahoma  publisher. 

The  Napa  Valley  (Calif.) 
Register  was  acquired  by  the 
Scripps  League. 

The  Belleville  (Ill.)  News- 
Democrat  bought  the  Belleville 
Advocate,  ending  competition 
between  two  afternoon  news¬ 
papers. 

Full  stock  ownership  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Star  will  pass  on  Jan.  2  to  K&M 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  it  was  announced.  Frank 
W.  Miller,  president  of  Kelly- 
Smith  Co.,  national  advertising 
representatives  of  the  Union- 
Star,  is  president  and  chairman 
of  the  new  publishing  company 
and  Frank  W.  Miller  Jr.  is 
vicepresident, 

Fred  S.  Auger  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Province  and  Ross  Munro  be¬ 
came  publisher  of  the  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Tribune,  both  owned  by 
tJie  Southam  Company. 

Continuing  strife  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  over  its  jurisdictional  claims 
and  union  shop  demands  should 
be  anticipated,  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  advised  at  its  66th  anni¬ 
versary  convention  at  Boca 
Raton,  Fla. 

The  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Association,  in  25th 
anniversary  convention  at 
French  Lick,  Ind.,  endorsed  the 
AP’s  efforts  to  cover  Red  China 
and  projected  the  membership 
into  the  frontline  of  the  battle 
for  freedom  of  information. 

Nine  Booth  Newspapers  in 
Michigan  were  temporarily 
closed  down  by  a  strike  of 
the  International  Typognraphical 
Union. 

*  «  « 

DECEMBER 

New  plants:  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  and  Times  Herald 


($5,000,000  addition)  and  Tren- 
ton  (N.  J.)  Times,  which  ex¬ 
pects  to  move  into  a  new  plant 
on  a  five-acre  tract  along  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1959. 

The  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Flor¬ 
ida  Times-Union  continued  pub¬ 
lishing  in  spite  of  a  strike  by 
the  ITU.  The  strike  ended  Dec. 
4. 

Nine  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  were  suspended  by  a 
strike  of  the  independent  News- 
pax>er  and  Mail  Deliverers  Un¬ 
ion  of  New  York  and  Vicinity, 
which  began  Dec.  11.  It  was  the 
second  complete  newspaper  shut¬ 
down  in  New  York  City  in  five 
years. 

A  strike  against  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
ended  Dec.  7  after  the  paper 
had  been  suspended  three  days. 

Prof.  Alvin  E.  Austin  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota, 
after  a  survey,  advocated  that 
newspapers,  in  order  to  recruit 
the  3,600  bright  young  people 
they  need  each  year,  overcome 
the  “poor  pay”  notion  in  making 
career  appeals  to  youths. 

• 

Young  Author  Wrote 
Thanks,  Then  Died 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Mike  Rollins,  8,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Columbus  Dispatch  just 
a  few  hours  before  he  died  of 
leukemia  Dec.  11.  He  thanked 
the  Dispatch  for  publishing  two 
of  his  short  stories  Dec.  7.  He 
said  he  didn’t  “expect  so  many 
people  would  be  interested.” 

“Thank  you  for  publishing 
my  two  little  storys,  maybe 
when  I  get  big  I  can  write  you 
some  better  ones.” 

Dispatch  reporter  Martha 
Brian  interviewed  Mike  and 
then  wrote  two  stories.  One  was 
published  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  Dec.  7  Dispatch  and  did  not 
reveal  Mike  had  leukemia,  for 
Mike  was  not  aware  he  was 
dying  and  he  did  know  the 
story  of  Red  Skelton’s  son. 

Mike  read  copies  of  this  first 
edition,  saw  his  stories  in  print 
and  he  died  a  very  proud  little 
boy. 

Miss  Brian’s  second  story  told 
that  Mike  was  dying. 

At  Capitol  Bureau 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Dick  O’Hara,  38,  general  as¬ 
signment  and  labor  reporter 
since  May  1957,  has  been  sent 
to  the  Dayton  Daily  News’  Capi¬ 
tol  bureau  here.  He  replaces 
Jerry  Poston,  who  is  becoming 
press  secretary  to  Gov.  Michael 
V.  DiSalle.  Mr.  O’Hara,  a 
native  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  has 
worked  on  several  Ohio  news¬ 
papers. 
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News  Photog 
Wins  Top  CD 
Picture  Prize 


A  Canadian  news  photogra¬ 
pher  has  won  top  honors  in  the 
second  annual  civil  defense 
photo  contest  sponsored  by  the 
International  Association  of 
Public  Information  Officers  for 
Civil  Defense. 

Winner  of  the  first  prize,  a 
$500  high-fidelity  record  player 
with  AM-FM  radio,  was  A.  C. 
“Andy”  Andrews,  a  news  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Ottawa  Citi¬ 
zen  and  special  assignment  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Division  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare.  His  entry 
silhouetted  CD  medical  trainees 
in  action  amidst  a  scene  of  dev¬ 
astation. 

Second  prize  of  a  movie  cam¬ 
era  went  to  Castle  Pyle,  of  the 
Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribtine-Re- 
view.  His  photo  showed  civil  de¬ 
fense  rescue  workers  using  cut¬ 
ting  torches  on  the  twisted  steel 
body  of  a  car  to  reach  an  in¬ 
jured  victim  of  a  crash  into  a 
utility  pole. 

The  third  prize,  a  portable 
radio,  was  captured  by  Law¬ 
rence  Morris,  a  Chicago  fireman 
and  civil  defense  worker,  who 
showed  a  CD  rescue  truck  and 
volunteers  helping  to  fight  a 
warehouse  fire. 

A  camera  and  flash  outfit,  the 
fourth  prize,  went  to  Edward  T. 
Adams  for  a  picture  of  a  small 
girl  “discovered”  in  hiding  by 
a  civil  defense  worker  during 
Operation  Alert  1958  last  May. 
Mr.  Adams,  now  a  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  photographer,  took  the 
picture  while  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  Kensington  (Pa.)  Daily 
Dispatch. 

The  fifth  prize,  a  slide  pro¬ 
jector,  was  won  by  Fred  G. 
Kraft  Jr.,  a  photographer  for 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post 
and  American.  His  entry  showed 
a  civil  defense  worker  and  fire¬ 
men  rendering  first  aid  to  an 
injured  fireman. 

An  amateur  photographer, 
Mrs.  Lois  Sprigg  Hazell  of 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  won  the  sixth 
prize. 

Seventh  prize  went  to  Ellery 
G.  Kington,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 

• 

Heads  Press  Vets 

Chicago 

George  T.  Schreiber,  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  been  elected  to  his 
third  consecutive  term  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Chicago  Press  Vet¬ 
erans  Association. 


A.  C.  Andrews 

Award  Given 
To  Boh  Hope 

Oakland,  Calif. 

The  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation’s  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  award  was  presented  to  Bob 
Hope  before  a  gathering  of 
3,300  newspaperboys  and  their 
parents  attending  the  Oakland 
Tribune’s  annual  Show  of  Stars, 

The  comedian  and  one-time 
Cleveland  newspaperboy  was  the 
Tribune’s  nominee  in  the  an¬ 
nual  CNF  selection  of  “Yester¬ 
day’s  Newspaperboy  —  Today’s 
Leader”  personality. 

The  award  w'as  presented  by 
Robert  Macklin,  managing  di¬ 
rector,  CNF,  “in  recognition  of 
his  sincere  and  continuing  sup¬ 
port  of  all  constructive  youth 
pi'ograms  and  for  all  he  has 
contributed  toward  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  our  nation’s  newspaper- 
boys.” 

Norman  Nilsen,  16,  received 
the  Tribune’s  newspaperboy  ad¬ 
vancement  championship  trophy 
for  the  third  consecutive  year. 
Joseph  R.  Knowland  Sr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  he  believed  that  the 
4,854  subscriptions  Norman  ob¬ 
tained  in  three  years  is  a  record. 
• 

Maryland  Press 
Manager  Named 

Baltimore 

The  appointment  of  Ray  Ham¬ 
by  as  manager  of  the  Maryland 
Press  Association  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Miss  Gertrude  Poe,  editor 
of  the  Laurel  (Md.)  News 
Leader. 

In  addition,  the  MPA  office 
was  moved  into  its  new  quar¬ 
ters  at  614  North  Eutaw  Street. 

Mr.  Hamby  was  executive 
director  of  the  Maryland  As¬ 
sociation  for  Mental  Health. 
Previously,  he  was  co-owner  and 
managing  director  of  the  Hilltop 
Theatre  School  of  Arts  in  Balti¬ 
more,  and  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  Hilltop  Theatre  Enter¬ 
prises. 


Profit  Share 
Is  42  Weeks 
Of  Base  Pay 

Hackensack,  N,  J. 

Checks  representing  24  extra 
weeks  of  base  pay  were  dis¬ 
tributed  Dec.  15  to  the  more  than 
300  staff  members  of  the  Bergen 
Evening  Record  as  their  share 
of  the  newspaper’s  profits  for 
the  last  six  months  of  1958. 
This  Salary  Dividend,  together 
with  the  18  weeks  of  extra  base 
pay  distributed  June  15,  made 
a  total  of  42  weeks  paid  in  the 
current  year. 

Publisher  Donald  G.  Borg  an¬ 
nounced  simultaneously  for  1959 
a  10  percent  additional  Salary 
Bonus,  paid  weekly,  since  the 
Record  has  in  1958  passed  an¬ 
other  1-million-line  milestone  in 
total  advertising.  The  18-million- 
line  mark  was  reached  early  in 
December.  This  Salary  Bonus, 
which  provides  a  10  percent  base 
pay  increase  for  each  million 
lines  of  advertising  above  6 
million  sold  in  the  previous  year, 
and  the  Salary  Dividend  are 
parts  of  the  5- Year  Agreement 
signed  by  each  staffer  with  the 
publisher.  The  contract  provides 
mutual  sharing  of  profits  and 
losses. 

While  the  1958  dividend  of  42 
weeks  was  one  week  less  than 
that  paid  in  1957,  it  repre¬ 
sented  a  distribution  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $25,000  more.  The  in¬ 
creased  payout,  Mr.  Borg  said, 
was  caused  by  merit  increases 
in  base  salaries  and  by  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  staff. 

Translated  into  dollars  of  an¬ 
nual  income  on  which  basis 
Record  staffers  compute  their 
earnings,  the  1958  pay  scale  for 
reporters  ranged  from  $3,780  to 
$9,072.  The  1957  range  was  be¬ 
tween  $3,675  and  $8,820. 

• 

Some  Times-Star 
Staffers  Still  Idle 

Cincinnati 

Tom  Kennedy,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  former  Times- 
Star,  now  with  the  Post-Times- 
Star,  reports  that  57  of  the  79 
T-S  editorial  staffers  are  em¬ 
ployed  full-time.  22  others  have 
worked  temporarily. 

Of  the  total,  24  remain  in 
newspaper  business,  nine  of 
them  have  jobs  out  of  town,  six 
are  in  public  relations,  some  re¬ 
tired,  others  seek  positions. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  historian  of 
the  “12  Noon  July  20  Club”  a 
name  marking  the  moment  the 
Times-Star  people  learned  that 
the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  had  taken 
over  the  paper. 
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SERVICE  to  U.S.  Voterani  ia  » 
(ortnin9  them  of  their  right*  lai 
benefits  is  recognized  by  the  Vd. 
erans  Administration  in  citing  Al¬ 
fred  D.  Whelton,  at  right,  of  Hi 
Boston  (Mau.)  Record-Amariai 
and  Advertiser.  VA  Adminiitritv 
Sumner  G.  Whittier  present*  1 1 
plaque. 


Reporter  Role 
In  New  Film 
Is  ‘Correct’ 


Hartford,  Com. 

Journalism,  that  sometimes 
much-maligned  calling  in  mat¬ 
ters  cinematic,  does  right  hand¬ 
somely  by  itself  in  Hollywood's 
latest  effort,  “That  Jane  from 
Maine,”  produced  by  Columbia 
Pictures  on  Connecticut  loca¬ 
tions  this  past  Summer. 

A  preview  audience  was  dis- 
cemibly  pleased  with  press 
handling  during  footage  of  the 
Arwyn  Production,  which  co- 
stars  Doris  Day,  Jack  Lemmon 
and  Ernie  Kovacs  in  a  romantic 
comedy,  concerning  an  irate  lady 
lobster  shipper’s  sudden  en¬ 
counter  with  a  blustering  rail¬ 
road  tycoon. 

Steve  Forrest,  portraying  a 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  re¬ 
porter,  is  dispatched  to  a  remote 
Maine  hamlet  after  Mary 
Wickes,  a  Down  East  “stringer," 
calls  in  the  story  of  the  lobster 
episode  to  the  city  desk. 

Preview  audience  press  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  particular  were 
quick  to  proudly  note  that  news- 
men-by-proxy  Forrest’s  deport¬ 
ment  was  casually  correct  at  all 
times.  In  addition,  thrM  ^ 
quences  feature  footage  in  the 
Hartford  Times  city  rooia 
David  R.  Daniel,  publisher,  and 
Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  execuhw 
editor,  of  the  Gannett  dault 
gladly  approved  executive  p^ 
ducer  Martin  Melcher’s  r^u*® 
for  use  of  the  Times  build®? 
one  rainy  August  aftemo^ 
Some  20  Times  men,  pre^ 
into  seiwice  as  atmosphei* 
players,  were  paid  appro®* 
mately  $20  apiece. 
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Court  Voids 
News  Team’s 
Bribe  Story 

Baltimore 

Testimony  by  a  reporter  and 
his  sister  about  how  the  girl 
obtained  a  driver’s  license 
through  bribery  was  rejected 
at  the  trial  of  a  driving  instruc¬ 
tor  on  a  bribery  charge. 

Judge  Anselm  Sodaro  declared 
the  reporter  and  his  sister  were 
not  true  “feigned  accomplices” 
in  that  they  did  not  work  hand- 
in-glove  with  law  enforcement 
officers,  that  their  testimony  was 
not  corroborated  as  required  by 
law,  and  the  reporter  ad¬ 
mitted  he  was  eager  to  get  a 
front  page  story. 

The  cases  against  William  F, 
Lutwyche  Jr.,  instructor,  and 
Laird  B.  Rose,  former  examiner 
for  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  was  based  on  testi¬ 
mony  by  Edward  Birrane,  22,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Baltimore  News- 
Post,  and  his  sister.  Miss  Pa¬ 
tricia  Ann  Birrane,  19. 

After  Judge  Sodaro  had  dis¬ 
missed  the  Lutwyche  case,  the 
prosecutors  announced  they 
would  not  press  the  case  against 
Rose. 

Charges  against  the  two  fol¬ 
lowed  publication  of  a  story  in 
the  News-Post  about  how  Mr. 
Birrane  watched  as  his  sister 
deliberately  tried  to  flunk  her 
second  driver’s  test  but  obtained 
her  license  after  $10  had  been 
passed  to  Lutwyche  and  he  in 
turn  passed  the  bill  to  Rose. 

Witnesses  in  such  cases. 
Judge  Sodaro  held,  must  work 
with  law  enforcement  officers.  In 
this  case,  Mr.  Birrane,  instead 
of  reporting  to  law  enforcement 
officers,  consulted  his  editor  and 
wrote  a  complete  story  which 
later  was  submitted  to  the 
State’s  Attorney’s  office  before 
publication. 


Arms  Will  Join 
Ohio  State  Faculty 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Ernest  L.  Arms,  business 
editor  of  the  Columbus  Citizen, 
bas  resigned,  effective  Jan.  1,  to 
wn  the  journalism  staff  at  Ohio 
State  University.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  automotive  editor  of 
the  Citizen,  writing  a  Sunday 
column  and  other  auto  news. 

At  Ohio  State,  Mr.  Arms  will 
w  assistant  to  the  director  of 
we  School  of  Journalism,  George 
j  He  also  will  be  an 

advisor  to  the  Lantern,  daily 
campus  publication. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


County  Seat  Paper 
Established  by  Pair 

New  City,  N.  Y. 

A  weekly  newspaper  serving 
the  county  seat  area  of  Rock¬ 
land  County  has  beg:un  publica¬ 
tion  here.  The  Clarkstown  Citi¬ 
zen  serves  half  a  dozen  unin¬ 
corporated  villages,  a  commun¬ 
ity  of  28,000  residents. 

There  had  been  no  newspaper 
published  here  when  the  Citizen 
began  appearing  on  Oct.  16.  It 
is  owned  and  edited  by  Richard 
J.  Kluger,  a  former  copy  desk 
member  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  graduate  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  where  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Daily  Princetonian. 

Before  coming  to  Clarkstown, 
he  was  editor  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  in  Leonia,  N.  J. 

Advertising  manager  of  the 
new  paper  is  Leonard  R.  Levine, 
a  former  staff  member  of  This 
Week  magazine,  a  graduate  of 
New  York  University. 

The  Citizen  is  a  standard¬ 
sized  paper  and  has  averaged 
12  pages  per  issue  during  its 
first  few  months  of  publication. 
It  is  printed  at  Mount  Kisco, 
N.  Y.  Per  copy  price  is  5c,  an¬ 
nual  subscription  is  $2. 

• 

McCann,  Gannett 
Executive,  Retires 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

George  E.  McCann  is  retiring 
Jan.  1  as  executive  editor  of  the 
Elmira  Star-Gazette,  Advertiser 
and  Sunday  Telegram,  members 
of  the  Gannett  Group. 

His  administrative  duties  will 
be  assumed  by  Cove  Hoover,  35- 
year-old  managing  editor  of  the 
Star-Gazette.  He  has  been  a 
resident  of  Elmira  since  1950, 
coming  here  from  Binghamton. 
He  was  graduated  from  Boston 
University. 

Mr.  McCann  received  a  pin 
from  the  Gannett  Pioneers  de¬ 
noting  30  years  of  service  in  the 
organization. 

Lambert  F.  Pope,  manager  of 
Station  WENY,  also  is  retiring. 
His  successor  is  Dale  L.  Taylor, 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Gannett  station  at  Binghamton. 
• 

Bingham  Honored 
For  Children’s  Aid 

Barry  Bingham,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  has 
been  selected  by  editors  of  the 
nation  as  winner  of  the  1958 
Children’s  Service  Award. 

The  honor,  given  by  the  Toy 
Manufacturers  of  the  U.S.A., 
Inc.,  consists  of  $1,000  and  a 
bronze  plaque  noting  Mr.  Bmg- 
ham’s  interest  in  helping  handi¬ 
capped  children. 
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Withers  Looks 
Back  54  Years 
Without  Regret 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Harry  C.  Withers,  executive 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  will  go  into  retirement 
Jan.  1  after  more  than  54  years 
of  service  with  the  paper.  He  is 
continuing  as  a  member  of  the 
publishing  company’s  board  of 
directors. 

“I  have  seen  the  reins  pass 
from  the  hands  of  Alfred  Belo 
to  those  of  Ceaser  Lombardi,  to 
those  of  G.  B.  Dealey  and  to 
those  of  Ted  Dealey,”  wrote  Mr. 
Withers  in  a  valedictory  note  to 
the  publisher. 

“In  each  case  a  better  news¬ 
paper  has  resulted  from  the 
change;  not  necessarily  because 
a  better  man  took  charge,  but 
because  the  virtues  of  the  old 
were  preserved  to  light  the 
genius  and  zeal  of  the  new.” 

He  is  grateful,  he  wrote,  that 
he  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
spend  his  life  in  the  newspaper 
business  .  .  .  “If  I  could  live  it 
over  again  I  would  pursue  the 
same  course.  Journalism  is  not 
only  a  means  of  making  a  living, 
it  also  is  an  opportunity  and  a 
challenge  to  serve  society  by 
faithfully  reporting  and  inter¬ 
preting  the  events  which  in¬ 
fluence,  for  good  or  evil,  the 
customs  and  modes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  has  enabled  me  to 
invest  my  life  in  something  that 
is  exciting,  constructive  and  en¬ 
during  .  .  . 

“When  it  comes  to  handling 
news,  the  editor  or  reporter 
must  have  no  friends  to  favor 
and  no  foes  to  punish.  If  he  is 
human  there  will  be  some  people 
he  doesn’t  like.  He  must  lean 
over  backwards  to  give  them  a 
square  deal. 

“Patient  attention  should  be 
given  to  everyone  who  claims 
he  has  been  maltreated  by  the 
News.  Even  if  we  know  he  is 


Harry  C.  Wither* 


wrong  and  we  are  right  we 
should  let  him  have  his  say 
within  the  limits  of  decency, 
safety  and  available  space. 
Neither  the  News  nor  the  re¬ 
porter  involved  has  ever  been 
hurt  by  publishing  proper  cor¬ 
rection  of  an  important  error 
in  a  news  story. 

“Because  of  my  interest  in 
the  future  of  the  News,  I  am 
impelled  to  write  these  things 
although  my  voice  has  lost  its 
authority.  I  shall  be  content  to 
stand  in  the  gloaming  and  cheer 
those  who  move  on  to  new 
achievements.” 

Mr.  Withers  was  bom  at 
Denton,  Texas.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  there  and 
at  Haskell  Institute  at  Durant, 
Okla.,  from  which  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1899.  He  is  a  combat 
veteran  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War  and  Philippine  Insur¬ 
rection,  in  which  he  took  part 
in  16  engagements  including  the 
one  beach  landing  under  fire. 

He  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  army  in  March  of 
1901  and  almost  immediately 
thereafter  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Denton  Record-Chronicle.  He 
joined  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
in  1904  as  a  reporter. 
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Guild  History 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Bordner,  I.  L.  Kenen  and  Lloyd 
White. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Penrose 
E.  Spohn. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  R.  S. 
Gilfillan. 

Newark,  N.  J.  —  Emmet 
Crozier,  Nathan  Goldberg  and 
Chester  Keel. 

New  York  City  —  Heywood 
Broun,  Jonathan  Eddy,  William 
Edlin,  Doris  Fleeson,  Luther  A. 
Huston,  B.  Z.  Maiman  and  Mor¬ 
ris  Watson. 

Norfolk,  Va.  —  G.  Wright 
Lankford. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  John  But¬ 
ler,  Paul  Comly  French,  John 
Park  Lee,  Thomas  A.  Lewis, 
Arch  A.  Macdonald,  Joseph  F. 
Palmer  and  Andrew  McClean 
Parker. 

Reading,  Pa.  —  Jack  Kauff¬ 
man  and  T.  A.  Reedy. 

Richmond,  Va.  —  A.  Judson 
Evans. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  G.  B.  Wol- 
lan. 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma  —  Edward 
D.  Burks. 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  D.  A.  de 
Sousa  and  J.  B.  McDonnell. 

Youngstown,  Ohio  —  Ned 
Brooks. 

Compromise  Name 

For  years  there  had  been  a 
Newswriters’  Union  fostered  by 
the  International  Typogn'aphical 
Union  and  at  the  time  of  the 
ANG’s  birth  a  very  active  local 
existed  in  Scranton,  Pa.  But 
it  was  the  trade  unionism  label 
that  kept  many  editorial  people 
uninterested.  The  choice  of  the 
name  Guild  was  a  compromise 
that  many  ANG  founders  be¬ 
lieve  was  its  salvation. 

On  Sunday  evening,  April  2, 
1934,  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York  gave  its  meeting  to 
a  hot-and-heavy  debate  of 
whether  it  should  go  all-out  as 
a  tradesunion  or  take  a  step  in 
direction  of  a  professional  or¬ 
ganization.  One  of  the  speakers, 
for  the  professional  view,  was 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  then  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  He  was 
shouted  down  in  his  appeal  to 
avoid  making  reporters  a  direct 
party  to  a  class  conscious  move¬ 
ment  and  to  vote  against  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor. 

Of  curious  historic  interest  is 
the  fact  that  the  minutes  of  that 
meeting  note  the  impassioned 
plea  of  Elmer  Brown,  a  New 
York  World-Telegram  printer, 
for  the  new  guild  to  align  with 
the  AFL  and  to  form  a  vertical 
union  of  all  non-craft  workers 
in  the  newspaper  business.  He 


THE  GUILD  TODAY  is  examined,  via  organization  map,  by  Executive 
Vicepresident  William  J.  Parson  and  J.  William  Blatz,  director  of  organ¬ 
ization,  at  the  ANG  headquarters  in  Washington. 


is  today  the  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion. 

First  Contract 

Note  was  made  of  the  first 
collective  bargaining  contract 
achieved  by  the  Guild  with  David 
Stem  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord.  It  provided  minimum  pay 
of  from  $15  to  $20  for  clerks, 
from  $20  to  $35  for  young  re¬ 
porters,  closed  shop,  five-day 
week,  a  dues  checkoff  system, 
dismissal  notices  ranging  up  to 
three  months,  and  a  10  percent 
general  increase  after  the  next 
dividend  is  paid,  compulsory 
education  for  copy  boys,  over¬ 
time,  arbitration  of  grievances, 
sickness  disability  and  14-days 
vacations. 

The  Guild  voted  against  AFL 
affiliation  in  1935  but  two  years 
later  it  ratified,  in  a  referen¬ 
dum,  affiliation  with  John  L. 
Lewis’  newly  formed  Committee 
for  Industrial  Organization.  The' 
proponents  of  trade  unionism 
were  in  the  saddle. 

Ouster  of  ‘Commies* 

Also  coming  to  the  fore  in 
the  next  five  or  six  years  were 
the  extreme  leftists.  Guild  his¬ 
torians  like  the  late  Wilbur  E. 
Bade  deny  the  “commies”  ever 
had  actual  working  control  of 
the  union  but  they  admit  that 
the  real  hard  tasfe  of  organiz¬ 
ing,  bargaining,  striking,  picket¬ 
ing,  etc.  fell  easily  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  knew  the  tricks  of 
parliamentary  law.  The  lefties 
never  shirked  a  tedious  task. 

The  “commies”  were  brought 
to  book  in  1941  at  a  Detroit 
convention  that  resolved  that 
“Communism,  Nazism  and  Fas¬ 
cism  are  not  in  any  sense  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild.”  Carried  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  a  membership 
poll,  the  resolution  plus  Hitler’s 
invasion  of  Poland  caught  the 
“commies”  short  and  left  them 
only  the  role  of  trouble-makers 
in  union  meetings. 

Joseph  F.  Collis,  assistant 


managing  editor  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Record,  white- 
thatched,  bulky,  smooth-talking 
chairman,  believes  the  ANG  has 
come  a  long  way  in  the  quarter- 
century  since  Broun  assembled 
it.  The  present  president  counts 
a  membership  of  more  than  30,- 
000  in  all  non-craft  departments 
of  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
wire  services,  and  gives  his 
blessing  to  each  new  contract 
minimum  over  $160  a  week. 


Lister  Is  Made 
Executive  Ed 

Philadelphia 

Walter  Lister,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
and  Sunday  Bulletin,  has  been 
appointed  executive  editor.  Suc¬ 
coring  him  as  managing  editor 
is  William  B.  Dickinson,  who 
was  assistant  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Lister  came  to  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  in  1947  after  serving  as  a 
news  executive  with  the  Houston 
Press,  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram,  New  York  Post  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

Mr.  Dickinson  joined  the  Bul¬ 
letin  in  1949.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  Kansas 
City  Star  and  later  served  the 
United  Press  as  chief  of  bureau, 
war  correspondent  and  foreign 
news  editor. 

Melville  F.  Ferg^uson  contin¬ 
ues  as  editor  of  the  Bulletin 
Morley  Cassidy  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  new  position  of 
assistant  editor.  Mr.  Cassidy  has 
been  on  the  editorial  staff  since 
1954  and  prior  to  that  was  a 
foreign  correspondent.  He  joined 
the  Bulletin  in  1939. 


C-P  Buys  Wildroot 

Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  and 
Wildroot  Co.,  Inc.,  announced 
this  week  that  an  agreement  in 
principle  has  been  reached  for 
Colgate  to  acquire  the  Wildroot 
Co.  early  in  1959. 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


Circulation 
Data  Revised 
For  Houston 


Chicago 

As  result  of  a  special  investi¬ 
gation  and  an  annual  audit,  net 
circulation  figures  have  bea 
issued  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  on  the  three  daily 
newspapers  in  Houston,  Texas, 
for  the  12  months  ending  Sept 
30,  1958. 

The  investigation,  covering 
the  Chronicle  and  Post,  was  be 
gun  after  the  publisher’s  state¬ 
ments  for  the  period  ending 
March  31,  1968  were  released 
The  latest  ABC  audit  report  fig¬ 
ures  show  the  morning  Post  has 
taken  a  lead  over  the  evening 
Chronicle  (Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day),  as  contrasted  with  the 
Chronicle’s  lead  at  the  time  of 
the  statements  for  the  period 
ending  last  March  31.  In  the 
Sunday  field,  the  Chronicle  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  a  lead  over  the 
Post. 

New  Figures 

The  new  audited  figures,  as 
released  in  the  12-month  audit 
reports,  show  that  all  three 
papers  suffered  deductions,  as  a 
result  of  the  outside  investiga¬ 
tion  and  audit.  The  new  figures 
are  as  follows: 

Chronicle,  daily  (Mon.  to 
Fri.),  193,014;  Sunday,  217,837. 

Post:  daily,  200,551;  Sunday, 
209,295. 

Press,  daily  (Mon.  to  Fri.), 
107,236. 

The  audit  reports  of  the  Post 
and  Press  were  released  Dec.  11- 
The  figures  for  the  Chronick 
are  taken  from  the  corrected 
audit  report  released  by  the 
bureau,  Dec.  22. 

• 

Bell  to  Unveil  New 
Shop-By-Phone  Plan 

A  new  program  to  help  do 
partment  stores  increase  sales 
by  stepping  up  consumer  tele 
phone  shopping  will  be  unveiled 
by  Bell  Telephone  System  *• 
the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  convention  in  Ne» 
York,  Jan.  12-15. 

The  program  provides  depart¬ 
ment  stores  with  a  package  com¬ 
prised  of  various  merchandising 
aids,  tested  telephone  selling 
techniques,  and  new  telephone 
ordering  equipment  which  poo 
mits  stores  to  handle  a  larg® 
volume  of  customer  calls. 

Later  in  the  year.  Bell  pl*^ 
to  promote  its  new  concepts  m 

shopping-by-phone  in  a  brow 
consumer  program. 

LISHER  for  December  27, 


T3-p^o o  1  C'l’OT*  Pflnitt  Now  Editor 
riC&&  V>^uatd  Of  TV  Guide 

Action  Ends  Walter  H.  Annenberg 

dent  of  Triangle  Publi 

/~\  _  Inc.,  has  relinquished  t 

Un  U6murr0r  of  editor  of  rv  Guide  to 


Corning,  Calif. 
The  Coming  Daily  Observer’s 
move  for  an  order  to  restrain 


Philadelphia 
Walter  H.  Annenberg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Triangle  Publications, 
Inc.,  has  relinquished  the  title 
of  editor  of  TV  Guide  to  Merrill 
Panitt,  the  magazine’s  manag¬ 
ing  editor  since  it  became  a  na¬ 
tional  publication  in  April  1953. 
Mr.  Panitt  was  television  col- 


the  county  board  of  supervisors  umnist  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
was  quashed  by  a  court  ruling  quirer  and  an  administrative  as- 
Dec.  18.  sistant  to  Mr.  Annenberg,  before 

In  a  move  which  appears  to  going  to  the  TV  Guide.  He  was 
have  ended  the  case,  the  court  with  the  United  Press  earlier, 
sustained  a  demurrer  filed  by 
the  entire  board.  The  Observer 
had  charged  a  threat  to  bar  its 
reporter  from  meetings  and  had 
sought  a  restraining  order 
against  such  action. 

The  court  ruled  there  was 
no  cause  for  action  as  the  as- 
serted  threat  was  not  recorded  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

in  the  board’s  minutes.  Also,  the  - » _ t' - 

court  declared,  the  threat  would  - Neu„paper  Broker, - 

WE  SELL  only  newspaper  properties 


His  successor  as  managring 
editor  of  the  Guide  is  Alexander 
H.  Joseph. 

• 

What  Utilities  Spend 

Due  to  an  error  in  wire  trans¬ 
mission,  E&P  story  (Dec.  13, 
page  13)  said  electric  utility 
companies  spend  one-tenth  of 
gross  expenditures  for  their  ad¬ 
vertising  program,  which  is  the 
subject  of  controversy  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  It 
should  have  read  one-tenth  of 
one  percent  of  gross  operating 
revenues. 


4.1..,  _ 1..  vv1!j  siuul.  only  newspaper  properties 

have  justified  the  order  only  if  capable  of  development,  raniringr  from 
it  had  been  voiced  more  specific-  !  amall  weeklies  to  large  dailies  in  fields 
„il_  I  of  potential  growth.  GABBiiRT  St 

HANCOCK.  3709B  Arlington  Ave.. 


3709B  Arlington  Ave., 


in  flourishing  mid-we-st.  Herman  Koch, 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


WILL  NEGOTIATE  for  you  on  any 
size  Southern  newspaper.  Newspaper 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Pubiishers  Service.  P.O. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite 
Phone:  EX  1-6238. 


The  decision  leaves  the  Ob-  1  Riverside,  California, 
server  with  the  option  of  pro-  j  confidential  information 
ceeding  against  Chairman  A1  Newspaper  Properties 

Pryor,  charged  by  the  newspaper  i  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

with  telling  the  supervisors  “we  1  WE  handle  only  proven  properties 
..on  on,!  »..:il  Uon..  4.1.:™  i  In  flourishing  mid-west.  Herman  Koch, 

can  and  we  will  keep  this  news-  |  2923  Virginia  st.,  sioux  city,  lows. 

paper  from  impeding  legisla-  - — - 

tieo  ooilnr.  b.r  »>  WILL  NEGOTIATE  for  you  on  any 

tive  action  by  the  board.  Southern  newspaper.  Newspaper 

“We  have  made  our  point,”  Service  Co.,  6OI  Ga.  Savings  Bank 

John  F.  Wood,  publisher,  said.  Bldg.,  Atianu.  Ga. - 

A  decision  on  any  further  action 

will  come  after  a  conference  ,  Box  3182.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
wth  the  newspaper’s  attorney,  western  newspapers 
he  observed.  Joseph  a.  Snyder,  2234  E^t  Romneya 

In  seeking  the  demurrer,  four 

supervisors  presented  a  signed  - ^ ^ - 

statement  saying  Chairman 

rryor  had  merely  threatented  years  of  honest  dealing,  a.  W.  Stypes 
te  deny  “the  priyil;^  of  the  ;  - 

har  to  the  reporter.  Reporters  |  - 

customarily  have  access  to  a  .-Ameri^V^fNe^p®^  Broker- 
spot  in  the  meeting  room  that  is  is  Waverly,  Detroit.  Mich.  TO.  6-5884 
‘Jehind  the  bar”  and  close  to  rrs  not  th.  down  payment  that 
me  supervisors.  ’.uya  the  newspapei^it’a  the  person- 

Mr.  Pryor  had  char,^  tm  S.  S'raSa'Te.’SS 

Observer  story  was  clouded,  selling. 

and  said  Box  192^  ^^M^pteSSSt^Mlch. 
mat  if  it  occurs  again,  I  am 

^in^  to  ask  the  board  to  bar  Newspaper  Appraisers 

me  present  representative  of  . - 

tho  Ak,....— »»  4.1.  I  200  VALUATIONS  of  newspapers. 

e  Observer,  the  newspaper  ,  subsidiaries,  television,  radio  and 

had  reported.  syndicates  to  date  for  tax  and 


★★COMPETENT  appraisals  and  con¬ 
sultations:  confidential  brokerage;  30 


i  &  Co..  826  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
I  cisco  6,  California. 

THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker- 
16  Waverly,  Detroit,  Mich.  TO.  6-5884 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
’.uys  the  newspapei^it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

i  200  VALUATIONS  of  newspapers, 
subsidiaries,  television,  radio  and 
syndicates  to  date  for  tax  and 
o4ber  purposes.  By  mail  if  de¬ 
sired  upon  receipt  of  re<iuired 
data.  Cmprehensive  reports  sub¬ 
mitted.  Qualified  eourt  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BHNTHXTYSEN 
448  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


data,  coraprenenslve  reports  suo- 

Trn<><hs  Qnnn  OsnmM  mitted.  Qualified  eourt  witness. 

traces  song  iingm  3  van  bhnthxtysen 

TT _ _ _ ii*  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklim,  N.  Y. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Peter  A.  Durham,  Hartford  - ” 

Times  copy  editor,  has  the  dis - - 

tmction  of  being  the  author  of  ^wTY*s^f*w^LY 
me  first  article  in  the  first  issue  ONLY  a  few  small  county  seats  in 

“te,*"*. 

^D-lltled  Monthly  Magazine  of  mate.  Near  hunting,  fishing,  and  all 
America’s  Picturesque  Past,” 

nnki:-v  j  m  ^  ™  ’  Isolation.  Grassing  942,000,  can  be  in- 

puDiished  by  the  American  Tra-  creased.  Price  945.000.  only  91S.000 
dition  Com.  Detroit  ’The  Dur-  •••r  paymenU.  Hurry  for  this  I 

ham  1  ’  <Tv  1  Tte  i,  J-  A.  Snyder,  Broker  (BP).  2284  East 

^m  article,  Yankee  Doodle —  Rotnneya  Drive,  An^ielm,  California. 

Man  or  Myth,”  traces  origin  of  - — — — - 

me  song,  “Yankee  Doodle.”  to  Florida  weeklies,  s  in  Central 
Connecticut  Florida.  "Your  Florida  Broker"  A.  C. 

“neciicut.  S,„to_  74,  N.  Mills  St..  Orlando.  Fla. 

I  Editor  sc  PUBLISH^^  for  DMcmlMr  27.  1938 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Publications  For  Sale 

IF  you  have  been  considering  the  pur- 
chaie  of  a  western  weekly  or  daily 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  see  us 
first  I  We  offer  an  outstanding  list  of 
profitable  properties  in  every  price  and 
gross  class. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  t  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Brokers 
9381  HoUywood  Blvd. 

Hollywood  28.  California 

DEEP  SOUTH  WEEKLY 
LOCATED  in  fast-growing  industrial 
area.  Grossing  in  excess  of  9100,000; 
all  newspaper  income,  no  jobwork. 
BrauUful  modern  plant  and  building 
with  every  convenience  including  fuUy- 
equlpi>ed  coffee  bar  and  complete  air- 
conditioning.  Net  income  better  than 
926,000.  Price  9100.000  until  February 
1st  only;  plus  newsprint  stock  on  hand 
at  cost.  Terms  920.000  down.  20  years 
I  on  balance  at  6%.  Rent  9200  month 
first  ten  years ;  second  ten  years  to  be 
negotiated  now  or  then.  Unopposed  in 
boding  town  of  11,000 :  trading  area 
of  40,000.  Wii«  for  photos  and  com¬ 
plete  prospectus.  Mention  our  No.  0802. 
May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
^nce  1914, 

DENVER  SUBURBAN  ESTABUSHED 
20  years;  gross  $40,000,  net  99,000, 
price  982,600,  910,000  down  in  caNi. 
Bailey-I^hbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 
SOUTHEAST  MONOPOLY  Market 
Newspapers  and  66^  interest  in  Radio 
Station  for  $160,000,  29%  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Chapman  Comi>any,  1182  West 
Peachtree,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

Business  Opportunities 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  -  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  man  to  purchase  interest  and 
participate  in  operation  of  merged 
weekly-Job  shop  in  solid  Padfie  North¬ 
west  market.  Merger  will  create  larg¬ 
est  combination  shop  in  60,000  popu¬ 
lation  county  and  ths  budness  has 
minimum  60  per  cent  growth  potential 
in  3  years.  Operation  Is  well  financed. 
Investment  up  to  810,000  considered. 
Box  6316,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE:^ — Profitable,  small,  8-year- 
old  DALTaAS,  TEDCAS,  service-editing 
business.  House  srgans,  direct  mailer, 
business  directories.  Ideal  for  man 
or  couple.  Box  6809,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ literary  Agents _ 

AUTHOR'S  AGENT— T.V.— MOVIES 
— BOOKS.  No  reader’s  fas.  Naomi 
Bender  Sinks.  Norttfisid  Center,  Ohio. 

NEWa*APER  SERVICES 

News  Clippings-Reporter 

TRADE  MAGAZINE  EDITORS  I  Lst 
ms  be  yaur  news  rsportor  In  tbs  St. 
Louis  ansa  I  I  oaa  serve  a  rariaty  of 
saedadve  aeeoants.  eomplato  with  as 
sAdant  clipping,  story,  and  pkoto  pro 
gram.  Saod  your  rato^  rsqtomsiito 
and  Ingulriaa  to  P.  E  Patton.  4989 
Lindall,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

_ Features  Wanted _ _ 

WRITERS  wanted  for 
news,  features,  interviews. 

Box  6414,  Editor  A  Publisher 

^ _ Press  Engineers  _ 

UPECO,  INC 

Move — Erect— Anywhere  •  .  . 

Spsdalising  in  Nsw«)aper  Pressss. 
Duplex  and  Goss  Flatbeds 
Rotariss — Tubulars 

Cylinders.  „  ^  ^ 

Lyndhurst,,  N,  J.  Phone  GEnsva  8-8744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  City 

Newspaper  Proas  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKINQ 
Sbcpsrt  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC.  • 
66-69  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  88.  N.  Y. 

BArday  7-9776 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 
_ Composing  Room 

GOOD  MACHINES— 
LOW  PRICED 

Sea  them  operating  on  our  floor 

Intortype  Model  C  . 

Intertypa  Model  B  . 

Intertype  Model  D  . 

Linotype  Model  6  . 

Linotype  Model  8  .  5'25? 

Uaotype  Model  14  . 

Linotype  Model  28  .  2,79# 

Reeonmtioned  Linotype  and  Intertypa 
Mags.- Fulls,  ^lita  and  all  auxiliariaa. 

RabuBt  Ludlow  outfit  .  S.7M 

Rabnilt  ESrod.  I  molds  . 1,869 

Lnrge  sslsetion  of  good  Linotypa  and 
Ludlow  mata.  Send  for  lists. 
Terms  available 

MidwMt  Matrix  A  MaehiaeiT  Mart.  Im 
988  Plyinoutb  Court  Chicago  6,  III. 

FOR  SALE  MAT  ROLLERS 

Goes  46C  Heavy  Used 
Vomag  Heavy  Ukad 
Koenig  A  Bauer  Heavy  Used 
Hall  Medium  New 

UPECO.  INC. 

420  Valleybrook  At#.*  tmAmrst,  N.  J. 

G«i«Tm  S-S744 


Advertising  Rates 
CLASSIFIED 

Ltae  Ratos  RACK  CONSCCUTIVl 
IsesrHoa 

SITUATIONS  WANTID  (tayabls  wNb 
etotr)  4  tin*  «  50c  9«r  U**  tock 
intirtion;  3  tisiM  #  55c:  2  •  60c; 
1  •  65c.  A44  20c  tor  Bca  Snvicc. 
JOt  APPLICANTS  nay  km  a  sapfto 
tf  printed  csipleyncnt  agplicatiM  tornt 
ky  sendinf  sdf-addretstd  8c  ftanptd 
cnniofc  ta  EAP  Cbnlflcd  Dept 
AU  OTHIR  CLASSIPICATtONS: 
4  tines  •  95c  per  lias  CMk  laMriita: 
3  tines  •  8100:  2  Unci  •  $!.«; 
I  •  SLID.  3  line  niainan.  Add  20c 
for  Ben  Snvict. 

•1.00  agnvicg  CHAROg  por  airmail 
DIADLINR  POR  CLASSIHID  AD- 
VIRTISINC,  WadRaiday.  4  p.ai. 
Csaat  30  snK*  per  Ikin,  aa  •kkreetotisas 
(add  1  ibit  for  kaa  tafnmtica.)  Rni 
hoMcrt’  Mcatitici  kcM  in  strict  caa- 
Idanct.  Ri9li«  BMiled  daRr.  Editor  A 
Pukliskar  rtCMVCi  tba  ripbt  to  adH  aN 
eapy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 
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52 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

ITOt  Ttowt  Taarnr  N.  T.  3*.  N.  T. 
Pbana  Btynn*  «-30n 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Compoaing  Room 

h.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  in  use  all  over  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the 
man  who  uses  them,”  $S4.50  to  $97.60, 
none  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Co.,  Box  560, 
Phones  27  and  96,  Elkin,  N.  C.  World’s 
largest  distributor  of  Newspaper 
Trucks. 

_ Nneaprint 

DIRECT  Mill  Shipments  Cine  quality 
Newsprint.  All  sizes  Rolls  and  ^eets. 
Broolman  Paper  Corp.,  666  West- 
ch ester  Ave.,  New  York.  MO  6-6022. 
NEWSPRINT 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Press  Room 

BOSTON  GLOBE 
HOE  PRESSES 

2— OCTUPLE!  Presses  (1937-1982) 

2 — DOUBLE  Sextuple  Presses 
AXd<  Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing 
Units  with  Hoe  Patent  Ink  Pumps, 
Double  Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors, 
3  Arm  Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions, 
Portable  (3olor  Fountains. 

PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Clattified  Advertiaing 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  18,0«U 
daily.  Write  D.  Grandon,  Hie  Dally 
Gazette,  Sterling,  Illinois. 

_ Display  Advertiaing 

SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER,  17,000 
circulation,  with  t^  performance  rec¬ 
ord,  good  potential,  needs  ad  man 
36-45  to  he^  display  department  of 
eight.  Must  have  experience  in  selling, 
management,  organization  plus  imagi¬ 
nation,  enthusiasm,  dedication.  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  right  man.  Pay 
geared  to  performance.  Chart  Area 
#2.  Write  full  details  to  Box  6128, 
^itor  &  Publisher. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


COURT  HOUSE  and  general  SHiii. 
ment  reporter  by  9860  circulation  diili. 
^me  camera  experience  helpful  hi 
not  absolutely  necessary.  Write  E.  i 
Marvin,  Beatrice  (Neb.)  Daily  So. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 

for 

Leading  Paper  Manufacturer'! 


BUYING  — SELLING 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

46  W,  46  St.,  N.Y,  36.  JU  2-4830  ;  2-6178 
NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

70  E.  46  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  -  MU  6-6676 


Press  Room 


TWO 

16-page.  DUPLEX  TUBULARS  2  to  1, 
22%'  30  H.P.  AC,  Drives,  Complete 
Stereotype. 

ONE 

24.page.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2  to  1, 
22%"  60  H.P.  AC,  Drive,  Complete 
Stereotype.  Balloon  Former,  Color 
PVmntains. 

ONE 

32-64  page.  GOSS,  4-units,  Doable 
Folder,  Balloon  Formers.  Color  Hump, 
22%",  100  H.P.  AC.  C-W  Drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  NEWSPAPER 
11164  Saticoy  St.  PRESS 

Sun  Valley,  Calif.  ERECTORS 

POplar  6-0610 


Name  your  own  price 
Must  vacate  building  at  once 
4  or  6  Units  Hoe — 28-9/16  in.  cutoff 
Four  units  (64-32  pages)  Arch  type, 
cylinders  roller  bearing,  steel,  bronze, 
fabroil  grearing,  spray  fountains,  dou¬ 
ble  folders  shaft  driven,  tabloid  slit¬ 
ters,  offside  subway  delivery  to  con¬ 
veyor,  substructure  two  roll  positions, 
electric  hoists,  automatic  tensions,  two 
Cutler-Hammer  76-7.6  H.P.  two  motor 
ball  bearing  drives.  220  V,  8  ph.  60 
cycle,  now  geared  82,800,  Ink  tank, 
plate  hoist,  now  using  68  in.  rolls  (9 
cols.  11  ems)  40  Inch  diameters. 

Fifth  unit  Hoe  Z  pattern  heavy  con¬ 
struction,  like  substructure,  gives  80- 
40  pages.  Sell  4  or  6  units.  Will  dem¬ 
onstrate.  Crane  rail  over  press,  unit 
transportation  bases  available. 

W.  B.  Pape — Republican-American, 
Waterbury  20,  Conn.  PLaza  4-0141. 


32  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 

2  to  1  Model  4  Plate  Wide 
Double  Folder  for  Double  Delivery 
or  2  Section  Paper  AC  Drive 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4690 


DUPLEX  MODEL  E  8-i>age  flatbed 
press,  variable  speed  AC  motor  equip¬ 
ment  apd  regular  accessories.  Goss  24 
page  _  single  width  press  with  stereo 
machinery.  Goss  3  unit  press  double 
folder  24/48  pages.  John  Griffiths,  416 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17, 

$15,000  BUYS 
48  Pg.  Hoe  Press 

DRIVE  and  starting  motors,  control 
panel.  i>alr  of  folders,  conveyor  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Contact  Philip  H. 
Young,  Dispatch,  York.  Pa. 


8  PAGE  FLATBED  PRESSES 


3  DUPLEX.  Model  AB 
Located;  NEW  YORK  CITY 
SANFORD,  N.  C. 
WOODLAND,  CALIF. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  *.  42  St.  N.  T.  17— OX  7-4690 

46 


60  7.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4690 


HOE  24-PAGE  PRESS 

STRAIGHTLINE  3  deck,  2  Plate  wide. 
Singlewidth  22% "  cut-off.  Complete 
stereotype  including  Mat  Roller  and 
Sta-Hi  mat  former.  Take  flat  bed  in 
trade,  terms  on  balance. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40, 
60,  60.  76,  100,  160  H.P.  AC.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  908,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  i-TlBSSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.Y.  17— OX  7-4690 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Planf 
also  Individual  Machine  and  Eqaii>- 
ment — anywhere  5n  U .S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N,  Y. 


WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goa* 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available.  Northern  Maehine  Works. 
823  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


TOP  PRICniS  for  Plants  Anywhere 
GENERAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
6708  N.  W.  2nd  Ave.,  Mia^  87,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Administrative 

PUBLISHER — two  fast-growing  semi¬ 
weeklies  plus  50,000  shopper  needs  as¬ 
sistant,  expert  in  composing  and  32- 
page  rotary  press,  sound  background 
circulation,  working  knowledge  other 
departments.  Able  take  charge  one  or 
both  newspapers.  Over  40.  Salary  open. 
May  invest.  Chart  Area  12,  20  miles 
from  metropolitan  city.  Plenty  com¬ 
petitive.  Full  details.  Box  5409,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Circulation 


86- YEAR-OLD  Chart  Area  6  newspa¬ 
per  21,000  circulation  bracket  looking 
for  ambitious  circulator  who  wants 
to  get  teeth  into  job  where  growth 
potential  of  area  is  limitless.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  have  proven  ability  to  get 
job  done.  Family  man  26  to  40  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  detailed  particulars.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  5310,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  GROWING.  Need  a  live 
awake  supervisor.  Morning  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Chart  Area  2.  Reasonable  starting 
salaiy  and  car  allowance.  Unusual  op¬ 
portunity.  Give  full  information — sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Strictly  confidential. 
Write  ^x  6419,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

Strong  on  selling  and  layout.  Per¬ 
manent  position  on  100,000  plus  i>aper 
in  Chart  Area  2.  The  man  we  want 
may  now  be  employed  as  a  retail  ad 
manager  or  space  salesman  on  small 
daily.  Write  ^x  6213,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

MAN  OVER  21  desirous  of_  learning 
display  and  classified  advertising  sales. 
South  Jersey  daily.  Start  at  $66.00 
plus  car  allowance.  Full  company  bene¬ 
fits.  All  details  first  letter.  Box  6229, 

Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  with 
Newspaper  experience  to  sell  Special 
Editions  and  Business  Review  Pages 
in  Chart  Area  6  and  2.  Permanent 
connection  with  advancement  for  am¬ 
bitious  men.  Give  complete  resume, 
references.  Box  6301,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS  and  promotion 
man  for  rapidly  expanding  city.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  unlimited  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Our  staff 
knows  of  this  ad.  Write  Box  6306, 

IMitor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WE  WANT  PARTICRTLARS  on  young 
man  looking  for  spot  in  local  display 
where  opportunities  for  advancement 
are  commensurate  with  proven  ability. 
We  are  an  86-year-old  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  growing  Chart  Area  6  market. 
21,000  circulation  bracket.  If  you  like 
a  challenge  and  fit  the  bill  write  Box 
6311,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

TOP  NOTCH  advertising  salesman  for 
growing  Southern  California  Daily. 
We  NEIED  a  man  with  ideas,  layout 
and  competitive  selling  ability.  We 
OFFER  opportunity,  future,  above 
average  pay  plus  the  finest  climate  in 
the  USA.  Addres.s  replies  to  Box  6416, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

THE  country’s  fifth  largest  retail  fur¬ 
niture  advertiser  is  looking  for  a  top 
notch  advertising  manager  to  handle 
all  phases  of  its  advertising  program. 
Radio,  Television,  Newspaper  and  Di¬ 
rect  Mail.  Must  be  strong  on  promo¬ 
tional  type  advertising  plus  public  re¬ 
lations  experience.  Give  complete  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  Box  5400,  Editor 


Employee  Magazine 


THIS  is  an  opportunity  for  t 
young  man  with  two  or  three 
years  of  newspaper  writing  sad 
editing  experience  to  move  into  , 
the  industrial  editing  fleU. 
The  job  entails  editing  em¬ 
ployee  news  from  20  plants, 
layout  and  pasteup  for  oSeet 
lithography  and  some  original 
writing.  At  the  outset  this  il 
largely  a  desk  job  that  re¬ 
quires  accuracy  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  work.  Camera  knowl¬ 
edge  helpful. 

JOB  is  located  in  a  Public  Relttioi 
Department,  corporation  headquartci 
in  Wisconsin.  Working  condition!  ui 
company  benefits  among  the  best.  Sell 
complete  resume  of  experience  eh* 
tion  and  personal  data  to:  Harr;  IL 
Gates,  Kimberly-Clark  CorporatioL 
Neenah,  Wisconsin. 


CITY  EDITOR 

for  southern  New  EMgland  aftemos 
daily,  10,000  circulation,  industrial  eC 
60,000,  to  direct  local  staff  on  am>' 
ments  and  features.  Responsible  pw 
tion,  pleasant  working  conditions, 
job  benefits.  .State  full  exi)erienee  i* 
salary.  Interview  essential.  Box  Ca 
Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS-NIGHT  ERIITOR,  top  ffilH 
man  for  live  daily ;  good  hours, 
pay  plus  exi>enses  and  all  benefo 
Must  have  car,  be  willing  to  relooM 
knowledge  of  headwriting  necemw 
and  camera  knowledge  helpful.  ^ 
Managing  Editor,  Morris  COTnty  D*® 
Record.  65  Park  Place,  Morrirteei 
New  Jersey. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


COMBINATION  SPORTS  court  house  WORKING  FORHIMAN  who  can  bring  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  8  yetu-s  SPOT  NEWS  SPBXJIALIST  seeks  per- 
rfliorter,  northern  Illinois  small  daily,  system,  cost  control  and  impro^  phases.  Recently  strayed  to  weekly,  manent  future  on  daily.  Young,  mar- 


Write  or  phone  Thomas  B.  West,  typography  into  iarge,  well^uipped  yVould  like  return  to  daily.  Box  6201,  ried,  responsible  college  grad  with 
Herald,  Morris,  Illinois.  ai^r-oonditioned  weekly  with  bad  case  *  Publisher  4>A  years  experience.  Versatile  writer 

TOUNG  tLiv^^exdusfvT^per^'Sr'^^w:  CIRCULATIONMAN :  Young  but  e-x-  ^"amer.  ‘^^x  1^0^, '  EdiS?  ^rTut 

loaded  with  news.  Exper^ce  or  col-  Press  Ass’n.  1958  Grand  Award,  penenced  as  district  manager  for  large 

lege  journ^ism  couism.  OnlywM^  Pi„g  amall  city,  ocean  and  freshwater  daily  (300.000)  and  as  Circulation  __ - p-mr^PTCDCee 

Pennsylvania^  or  Oi^au  nc^  fishing  ten  minutes  drive.  Should  know  Manager  for  chain  of  weeklies  (18,-  ^’EDITORS  &  REPORTERS 

Referen^M.  Salary.  Write  full  Linotype,  Ludlow,  ad  markup,  page  000).  Thoroughly  famjliar  with  all  pi«arinir  house  for  competent 

Mr.  Wick,  Daily  Times.  Niles.  Ohio,  makeup.  Lifetime  job  at  excellent  pay  pha^  of  circulation  building,  but  spe-  coast-to-coaat  at  no  charge 

LIVE-WIRE  reporter,  good  digger,  no  for  right  man.  Write  full  particulars  cialiiing  in  earner  development.  Proven  ^  emnlover  Phone  Write  or  Wire 


clock-watcher.  Must  have  imagination,  including  pay  asked.  G.  B.  Lwkwood,  performance.  Highest  recommendations, 

writing  fluency,  be  willing  to  work.  Stuart  (Florida)  News.  Prefer  both  Chart  Areas  4-5-9.  Box  5404,  fklitor 

Spe^,  initiative,  minimum  of  three  daily  and  country  trained.  Open  shop.  &  Publisher, 

years  experience  required.  Box  5320,  No  job  work.  32-40  pages  normal  issue. 


Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


NEW  FAST  GROWING  weekly  in 
RocUand  Ounty,  New  York,  (across 
Hudson  from  Westchester)  nee^  edi¬ 
tor-reporter  by  mid-January.  Send 
concise  one  page  letter  to  Clarkstown 
Citiien,  78  Maple  Ave.,  New  City, 
New  York. 


REPORTER  for  morning  paper.  Five- 


_ Syndicate  Salesmen _ 

OPPORTUNITY  Write  ?or 

TOWARDS  SOMETHING  seeking  O] 

MORE  THAN  JUST  A  JOB 

PREIVIOUS  Experience  important  not  Ambitious 
eesential.  Newspaper  experience  neces-  journalisir 


ifitplajr  Advertising 


NATIONAL  SALESMAN 


to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
t4F.Alil.lNF,  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

6  E.  46  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-672j 
AG  JOURNALISM  DEGREE,  family 
man,  32,  veteran,  SDX.  Practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  agricuiture,  midwest.  Ex¬ 
perience  handling  men  and  dealing 


night  week.  List  education,  experience,  sary.  Able  to  sell  at  executive  level,  ences.  Arrange  meeting  during 


Write  for  resume  of  Iwiekground  and  with  public.  Private  business  expen¬ 
wide  experience  of  qualified  young  man  eiice.  Dependable,  not  alergic  to  work. 

seeking  opportunity  to  head  or  assist  Box  6407,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

in  general  department.  Knows  selling,  tjHART  AREA  11  post  wanted  by  able 
marketing,  research  and  promotion,  reporter-photographer,  24,  married. 
Ambitious,  a  producer,  self-starter,  ^hree  years  on  50,000  daily,  AB.  State 
journalism  graduate,  excellent  refer-  salary.  Box  5420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


salary  expected.  Missoulian,  Missoula, 
Montana. 


Imaginative  and  ambitious.  Much  N.A.E.A.  Box  6216,  Editor  &  Pub-  DESKS^N, 


travel.  Headquarters  New  York  City.  Usher. 


WANTED  —  experienced  sports  writer  I  Box  6235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


who  can  use  camera.  Apply  Managing 
Editor,  Beaumont  (Texas)  Journal. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for  Texas  city  of 
25,000.  Some  experience  preferred  but 
not  necessary  if  applicant  is  quick 
learner.  Write  giving  full  details  of 
background,  expected  starting  salary, 
etc.  Rick  Pezdirtz.  Pampa  Daily 
News.  Pampa,  Texas. 


_  FREE 

JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail¬ 
able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment 
conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel, 
59  E.  Madison.  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FIRST-CLASS  general  reporter  needed 
by  40,000-plus  afternoon  daily  in  chart 
area  2.  We  are  growing  and  hard- 


Promotion^— Public  Relations 


••CIRCUS  WORK^^ 
NA'nON’S  OLDEST  touring 
Circus  wants  young,  aggressive 
publicist-promoter.  You  provide 
car  and  typewriter,  we  offer 
terrific  opportunity  and  pleas¬ 
ing  rewards. 

HUNT  BROTHERS  CIRCUS 
Burlington,  New  Jersey 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


ADVERTISING 
SALES  PLUS 
PROMO'nON 


years  best  experience.  Family  man. 

Box  5411.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  all  around  newsman, 
45,  former  NYC  AP  staffer-editor. 


NOW — it's  up  to  S18  newspapers  that  daily.  Rim  swing  man.  Slot,  makeup, 
have  enrolled  etudents  in  the  20  lesson  telegraph  chair.  Young,  steady.  Pro- 


ALL-AROUND  experience.  Self  starter. 

ideas-copy-go-getter.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  where.  Tops  desk,  p.’litnr  a’  Pub- 

5422,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  Write  Box  o410.  Editor  &  Pub- 

GRASS  ROOTS  voli^e  producer  seeks  capable  newsman 

opportunity  metropolitan  paper  or  as  EXPERIENCED  and  capam  •  , 
ad  manager  small  daily.  Chart  Area  2,  wapf* 

3.  Tops  in  department  store  promo-  JTr  ** 

tional  copy,  heavy  classified  experi-  makeup.  Reference  .  P„h. 

ence,  executive  training.  Mature,  mar-  preferred.  Box  a4-4,  Ed 

ried  man,  excellent  record.  Box  5418,  lisher.  - - 

Editor  tc  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  Present 
four  year  npiiointment  in  top  public 
/-.I,  I  executive  position  ends  January.  Can 
READER — 7  Big  City  1  14  years  good,  hard  reporting. 


newsroom  experience  U.  S.  and  over¬ 
seas.  Reporter  or  management  job 


hitting:  this  is  not  an  easy  job.  But  Howard  Parish  Course  in  Classified  motion  chance  important.  Box  5143.  ^ught  on  daily  or  weekly  at  recognized 
we  offer  $127.50  top  minimum,  excel-  Advertising.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ntes.  nreferablv  Southwest.  Far 

■c%v?e-iditoTri^ubiisr;”----^  ^ 

e™fo'*r^Chart'"Area7.'^R«S^''e?^^^^  TOEI^OWn”'-?™^^  ThTLSJ^phi  NEWSMAN.  Missouri  ’51.  experienced 


local  patcei.  preferably  Southwf^t.  Far 
West  or  Florida.  Box  5401,  Editor  & 


include  apre.  education,  experience  and  8X>  for  It,  beoauae  It  helps  them  do  • 
remuneration  requirements.  Box  5403.  better  job  and  makes  them  worth  more  SPvi* 
Editor  &  Publisher,  to  their  newapapera.  I  Fubliaher. 


want  opportunity  to  learn  and  become  iart?e  daily  wire  service  and  national 
ffood.  ®c^8man.  Box  5136,  Editor  «  maKazine  seeks  industrial  or  trade  a?- 
Publisher.  sociation  job.  Southeast  preferred.  Box 


NWSMAN  for  Queens  New  York  «  'cU.7ifi^p^^e"fn  “S.ir'S.u^S  3^-  Cover^^^^how?n,^"^iu™pe.  U.  S  — _ 

^y  wwkly;  experienced  on  weekly  J?"'  Handle  T.V..  radio.  Box  6111.  Editor  NEWSMAN  ...  10  years  Experience 

n^W  ^  tTArto  oSft  hifnir';  *  publisher.  now  available.  Missouri  grad,  experi- 

«U'y,  to  Box  5423,  Editor  &  Pub-  Writ*  ^  - enced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 

n^^  or  EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE  work  .  .  .  SDX  ...  Box  5421.  Editor 

wnu..,  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  Exceptional  professional,  civic  and  A  Publisher. 

WOMAN  CAPABLE  OF  WRmNG  in-  cend  descrt^lve  br^urc  and  regular  'tio-.i  background  Has  directed - 

teresting  local  features  and  editing  enrollment  forms.  The  tab  is  just  66  eoucaiionai  nacKgrouno.  tias  airwiw 

•timulatlng.  attrartive  women’s  pa«  apiece,  and  when  your  people  In  PHOTOJOURNALIST,  single.  29.  now 

Write  full  deu“u  airrin  to  tton  the  course.  If  you  don’t  managing  editor  at  $5,000  but  stag- 

Keown,  Skajrit  Valley  Herald  Mount  invefrtmenU  Problems  !  natinir;  want  chance  to  produce  with 

Vernon.  wXngton  of  the  year-let  us  know,  and  we’ll  original  writer,  among 

send  yon  a  bushel  of  freeh  Florida  publisher,  assist  chief  editor,  or  take  cameras  (My  own  set-ups);  ace 

nn.ng.al  full  charTO  of  Putting  <mt  in-  sports,  news  background,  columns. 

eluding  editorial  i^ge.  High  irta^ndard^  l^„,  radio.  Like  South- 


5406.  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  ...  10  years  Experient^ 
now  available.  Missouri  grad,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
work  .  .  .  SDX  .  .  .  Box  5421.  Editor 


I^EE  LANCERS  I  Sell  your  photos  to  ^  yourself  a  favor.  Check  this  im- 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000  Portant  newspaper  executives  aid  to-  I  ruoiisner, 
jempany  magazines  buy.  Payment  • 


Top  references.  Box  6224,  Editor  A  east  Seaboard  but  can  go  within  rea- 
Publisher.  5412.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


iKTO  $10  to  $100  for  single  pictures 
end  captions.  Free  information.  GeMie 
rttos  Pictures,  161  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF  WINNOT  OF  4  NATIONAL  AWARDS  ggpfypTgg  47  B  A  16  years 

■  s.^aasa  Fa Fa.  a  Fa , Fa ,  ,  waTits  to  Fetum  to  midwest  OF  CMt  u  a^e  ii,  n.  a.,  lo  years^ 

HONA/ARD  PARISH  editorial  writoF  or  ^itOF,  Ebcperience  experience  all  belts,  same  newsjiaper, 

ASSOCIATES.  INCORPORATED  5^"o4'."raitir’”*  P^blilh™  Jianto"*b"acrrX%f«^i?n“'‘on'"mS 

aassified  Advertising  Development  .  '7  - : - T 

Services  For  Newspapers  Since  1938  MAN  Wl’TH  12  years  experience  in  5417,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_  _  news  gratherinj?,  editing,  head  writinjr, 

2900  N.  W.  79to  St.,  Miami  47.  Florida  etc.,  wants  jrood  paying  job  on  staff  t^maN  WRI'TER  experienced  in 

PLaza  4-6591  of  small  daily.  Have  clippings,  will  newspaper  features,  promotion,  chil- 

tr^el  any^ere.  Experience  overseas  jpcn’s  publications  desires  employment 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

Tbwough  knowledge  of  all  composing 
processes  including  teletype. 
2®^  mMagerial  ability.  Population 
Sr*®-  Non  onion.  Chart  Area  2  dally. 
5126.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

|2^o™*ng,  evening,  and  Sunday  met- 
newspaper.  Union  shop  em- 
125  printers.  Tape  and  photo 

^P'*tion  in  our  operation  makes  ..ww,  . . 

>^nse  in  these  areaa  desirable  but  l  i  .  .  ■  . i-n  world  traveled  young  woman  B.A. 

hdt  mandatory.  MANAGER  journalism,  editorial  experience.  Will 

A  I...,.  ABLY  qualified  in  drafting,  negotiating  relocate  anywhere  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

m.-  ^nimde  opiiortunity  for  young  and  administering  labor  agreements:  Box  6314.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Dtaisg^.^  *® 'o  .hsckground  in  com-  processing  grievances.  arbitrations,  rrz — _ _ — _ _ _ 

6  room  work.  etc.  Over  twenty  years  experience  with  BIX  YEARS  EXPERIEN(7E  as  gen- 

union  and  management  in  printing  in-  reporter,  feature  writer.  Mis- 


and  in  chart  area  8.  Mansi^  mall  ^bart  2  Area.  Box  6405.  Editor  A 

weekly,  wrote  on  26,000  daily.  Spar-  Publisher 

kling  copy.  Ideas,  ambition,  energy,  .  ii - t- - - 

Promotion  minded.  Must  leave  present  YOUNG  MAN  on  medium  daily,  over 
job  Jan.  1  since  owner  has  sold.  Col-  wants  job  on  me- 

lege  grad,  age  30.  marrM.  2  children.  relsrions  or  in- 

<31vic  leader— past  state  officer  in  civic  miftrial  journalism.  Vrteran  Car. 

club.  Wire.  Give  salary  and  resume  (^•PP'mts.  Box  .>108.  Editor  A  Pub- 

of  job.  If  suitable  I’ll  fly  to  you  for  l‘»her. 

an  interview.  Dave  Hicks.  1610  West  _  .  ■  m  — .' - 

22  Terr.,  Lawrence.  Kansas.  Promotion - Public  Relatsons 


_ SITUATIONS  WANTED _  ‘H^ickrroirwi^^  - : - „  . - 

_ Administrative _  22  Terr.,  Lawrence.  Kansas.  Promotion - Public  RMattons 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  reporting  job  on  dall,  wmited  by  SPVnd^riaf^TVryX. 

world  traveled  young  woman  B.A.  or  inauwnai.  i-wo  yeara  nmropoiizM 
MANAGER  journalism,  editorial  «perienoe.  Will  oniv«">ty  »?®rts  pub  icity.  ^ven 

^stato  nnSri.. mm.  IditoJ 


.  .uu.»..er.  A  Publisher. _ 

SIX  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  aa  gen¬ 
eral  reporter,  feature  writer.  Mis-  YOUNG  MAN,  veteran,  college  gradu- 


bonus  plus  liberal  em-  duatry.  No  college  degree  but  ixiasesa  eouri  U.  alumnus  dedrea  permanent  ate,  presently  employed  with  public 

ewyse  benefits.  know-how  and  zest  for  practice  give  position  immediately  with  small  city  relations  staff  of  large  industrial  cor- 

g--j  and  take  labor  management  relations,  ddly,  northern  New  England  or  mid-  poration  wants  increased  responsibility 

complete  work  and  personal  Married,  growing  family,  46.  reside  west  preferably.  Alert,  ambitious,  able  with  smaller  firm,  agency  or  college. 

11.1^®  ”  Box  5228,  Editor  A  Pub-  middle-west.  Would  relocate.  Consider  family  man.  Would  be  moet  valuable  4  years  experience  media  contact,  pro- 

12-15  range.  Box  6418,  Editor  A  Pul>  fP  paper  that  wanta  to  grow.  Box  motional  and  educational  relations  ae- 

lisher.  5309,  Editor  A  Publisher.  tivlties.  Box  5402,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


By  Trent 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


A  copyrighted  article  in  the 
“Tomorrow”  section  of  U.  S. 
News  &  World  Report  on  Decem¬ 
ber  26  says  that  business 
“trends  are  up”  but  “strikes  pro¬ 
vide  the  big  uncertainty.” 

“Strike-happy  unions  seem  to 
get  a  thrill  out  of  walking  off 
the  job  on  any  pretext.  Airlines, 
newspapers,  any  business  serv¬ 
ing  the  public  gets  closed  on  the 
narrowest  issues,”  the  magazine 
says. 

“Strike  in  steel,  one  that  could 
be  hard  fought,  clouds  the  1959 
prospect.” 

“Strike  fever,  at  some  point, 
will  revive  compulsory-arbitra¬ 
tion  ideas.  The  public  will  not 
always  take  a  complacent  view 
toward  abuse  of  union  power. 
Today  there  is  no  real  restraint 
upon  that  power.  Someday  there 
will  be,”  the  item  concludes. 

It  is  not  only  the  public  which 
will  refuse  to  take  a  complacent 
view  of  abuse  of  union  power 
but  other  unions  as  well.  For 
example,  note  the  refusal  of 
other  unions  to  support  the  de¬ 
livers  strike  in  New  York  City. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  these 
unions  do  not  have  a  very  clear 
record  in  other  cities  during 
1958. 


A  hurried  examination  of  the 
E&P  files  shows  that  28  daily 
newspapers  were  forced  to  sus¬ 
pend  publication  for  varying 
lengths  of  time  up  to  66  days 
during  1958.  In  addition,  there 
were  numerous  other  dailies  that 
continued  to  publish  during 
strikes — although  some  of  them 
couldn’t  distribute  copies. 

The  year  1958  opened  with 
continuation  of  strikes  by  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  against  newspapers  in 
Haverhill  and  Worcester,  Mass., 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
Galveston,  Texas. 

The  ITU  mailers  started  a 
strike  against  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  in 
which  other  unions  joined,  which 
suspended  those  papers  for 
seven  weeks. 

The  ITU  joined  the  Peoria 
strike,  also  has  had  strikes 
against  the  Levittown  (Pa.) 
Courier-Times,  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Times-Union,  the  Costa 
Mesa  (Calif.)  Globe-Herald  & 
Pilot,  and  shut  down  the  nine 
Booth  Newspapers  in  Michigan 
for  almost  four  weeks.  Two  of 
them  are  still  suspended. 


The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  joined  in  the  St.  Paul  and 
Peoria  strikes,  walked  out  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  plant 
while  the  teamsters  had  delivery 
tied  up,  suspended  the  Brantford 
(Ont.)  Expositor  for  three  days, 
and  closed  down  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  for  three  days.  Al¬ 
though  strikes  did  not  material¬ 
ize  as  result  of  the  action,  the 
Guild  took  its  first  strike  vote 
in  history  at  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  and  “stopped  the 
clock”  in  negotiations  with  New 
York  papers  to  avert  a  strike. 

The  pressmen  walked  out  on 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  to  their  regret, 
forced  the  shutdown  of  three 
Detroit  dailies  for  three  days, 
caused  the  Portland  Oregonian 
to  miss  several  editions  by  an 
unauthorized  walkout,  and  sus¬ 
pended  the  Washington  Star 
and  News  for  one  day. 

The  stereotypers  joined  in  a 
couple  of  strikes  after  they  had 
been  started  by  other  unions  but 
walked  out  of  the  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Star  &  Press  for  four  days. 

The  International  Mailers 
Union  caused  a  three-week  shut¬ 
down  of  the  Dayton  (0.)  News 
and  Journal  Herald. 

The  operating  engineers 
struck  the  Washington  Post  & 
Times-Herald  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  for  two  days. 

The  teamsters  tied  up  delivery 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
Inquirer  and  the  Camden  Cour¬ 
ier  Post  for  38  days.  They  also 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  halt  de¬ 
liveries  of  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server. 

An  independent  editorial 
workers  union  forced  a  13-day 
suspension  of  La  Presse  in 
Montreal. 

The  year  has  been  climaxed 
by  the  deliverers  strike  which 
has  shutdown  nine  newspapers 
in  New  York  City  since  Decem¬ 
ber  11.  This  strike  which  has 
meant  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
newspapers,  employes  and  local 
businesses,  was  triggered  by  105 
deliverers  —  the  majority  by 
which  the  contract  was  rejected. 


"Happy  New  Year,  Dear  ...  I'm  covering  a  robbery." 


Nothing  I 

In  the  past  16  years  strikes 
have  ended  union  employment 
on  110  newspapers,  according  to 
an  AN  PA  release  last  April. 
During  that  period  the  ITU  has 
lost  employment  on  94  papers. 

The  record  will  be  higher  at 
the  end  of  1958. 

Perhaps  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion  is  the  answer.  Maybe  there 
is  another  answer.  It  is  certain 
that  some  way  must  be  found 
to  avoid  these  disasterous  shut¬ 
downs  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  and  in  every  other  busi¬ 
ness,  where  the  public’s  interest 
is  so  vitally  involved. 


11,000  at  ‘Sing’ 

Hartford,  Ckjnn. 

Some  11,000  from  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  attended  the 
23rd  annual  Hartford  Times 
Christmas  Carol  Sing  Dec.  15, 
despite  temperatures  that  dipped 
to  18  above  zero. 


UPI  Appoints 
2  New  Executim 


Two  new  executive  appoint¬ 
ments  at  United  Press  Intern- 
tional  headquarters  were  ki- 
nounced  by  Frank  H.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  president. 

Phil  R.  Curran  becomes  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  client  rda- 
tions.  The  director  of  clients 
lations  is  Leroy  Keller,  Tio- 
president. 

Carl  B.  Molander,  assistai’ 
general  sales  manager,  was  a;^ 
pointed  sales  director. 

Mr.  Curran,  47,  is  a  native  d 
Mullan,  Idaho.  He  began  his 
United  Press  career  in  Sa: 
Francisco  in  1933,  after  work 
ing  on  newspapers  in  Orego: 
and  California.  From  1946  to 
1947,  he  was  a  war  corresponc 
ent  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 

Mr.  Molander,  56,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  general  sil« 
manager  of  the  United  Press  to 
1952. 


The  strike  record  for  1958 
comes  close  to  equalling  the  1957 
figure.  There  were  31  strikes 
against  53  newspapers  in  1957, 
according  to  ANPA,  which  was 
the  highest  figpure  in  eight  years. 

What  do  they  prove?  What  do 
they  gain? 


ALLEN  KANDER 

a/ca^ 
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Jet  Age 

Vacation 

Opportunities 


The  jet  age  isn't  tomorrow  .  .  .  it’s  loday! 

New  jet  airliners  will  help  families  every¬ 
where  get  out  of  their  old  "vacation  rut.”  Now, 
you  can  be  whisked  across  the  U.  S.  in  the  same 
time  it  takes  to  drive  ‘200  miles  ...  fly  to  Europe 
in  a  few  hours  more.  Vacationers  welcome  the 
speed  and  comfort  of  the  jets.  Resorts  and 
local  businesses,  both  here  and  abroad,  will 
enjoy  important  added  income. 

More  than  .500  jet  airliners  are  on  order  by 
the  world’s  airlines.  Of  these,  408  are  being 
built  by  three  great  American  companies— 
Boeing,  Douglas  and  Convair.  Almost  all  of 
the  Boeing  and  Douglas  jets  will  have  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Aircraft  engines,  while  aircraft  built 
by  all  three  companies  will  depend  upon  such 
Hamilton  Standard  equipment  as  engine  con¬ 
trols  or  air  conditioning  systems. 

Both  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  and  Hamilton 
Standard  are  divisions  of  United  Aircraft  Cor¬ 
poration.  For  more  than  30  years  they  have 
supplied  engines,  propellers  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  enabling  the  world’s  airlines  to  grow  and 
progress.  They  are  continuing  that  role  in  the 
jet  age— contributing  to  this  bright  new  era 
which  is  so  full  of  opportunity  for  everyone. 


American  .Airlines  •  BranifT  International  .Airways  • 
Continental  .Air  Lines  •  Delta  .Air  Lines  •  Eastern  .Air 
Lines  •  National  .Airlines  •  Northwest  Orient  .Airlines 

•  Panaera  •  Pan  .American  •  Trans  Caribbean  .Airways 

•  TW.A  •  United  .Air  Lines  •  .Air  France  •  Cubana 
.Airlines  •  Japan  .Air  Lines  •  KLM  •  Olympic  .Airways 

•  Panair  do  Brasil  •  Qantas  •  Sabena  •  S.AS  •  South 
.African  .Airways  •  Swi.s.sair  ‘T.AI  •  U.AT-.Aeromaritime. 


THESE  LEADING  AIRLINES 


JET  AIRCRAFT  EQUIPMENT 


UNITED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION,  East  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Pfsigiifrs  and  bHitdrm  of  PR.ATT  &  WHITNEY  AIRCR.AFT  etigineK.  H.AMILTON  ST.AND.ARD  proprUerit  nod  aircraft  equipment, 
SIKORSKY  .AIRCR.AFT  helirnptrrn.  and  NORDEN  pmlnrln  .  .  .  for  nnr  armed  forren.  indiintrit.  and  the  icorld'n  finent  airlines  .  . . 

and  planners  for  the  future  in  MISSILES  &  SP.ACE  SYSTEMS. 


METROPOLITAN 

PENETRATION! 

A  BIG  Market; 

•  550,000  Population,  156,700  Families  •  $907,076,000 
Effective  Buying  Income  •  $703,150,000  Total  Retail 
Sales. 

And  You  Buy  it  BIG! 

•198,757  Combined  Daily  City 
Circulation!  •  121,275  Sunday  City 
Circulation! 


76-COUNTY  TRADING  1 
AREA  COVERAGE! 

A  BIG  Market:  j 

•  2,541,300  Population  •  $2,596,598,000  Effectiv*  '■ 

Buying  Income  •  $1,979,012,000  Total  Retail  Saled 

And  You  Buy  it  BIG ! 

•  55%  of  ALL  Families  in  the  61  Key 
Trading  Centers  (excluding  Memphis) 
of  the  76-County  Memphis  Market  Buy 
One  or  Both  Daily  Newspapers! 


To  Sell  the  South . . .  You  MUST  Sell  Memphis 


MEMPHIS 

Press-Scimitar 


THE  Commercial 
Appeal 

(Mornlng-Sunday) 

Sunday  Commercial  Appeal;  255,182 

Sources:  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  ,*)/l0/,'>8; 

ABC  Audit  Report,  3/31/58; 

ABC  Publisher’s  Statement,  3/31/58. 


SCRIPPS - HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


(Evening) 

Combined  Daily  Circulation:  356.433 


NIWYOIK.WorM-r*l*groiii«nwSun  COLUMBUS  . 


afVELAND . Pr«,i  CINCINNATI  .  .  .  Poll  t  Tim..  Slor 

PITTSBUROH . Pf.i,  KENTUCKY  .  .  .  Ktntutkf  odilien, 

SAN  FRANaSCO . Nowi  Cinciimofi  Foil  4  Timoi  Slor 

INOIANAPOUS . Timoi  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nowi-Sonlinol 

Oenerel  AKvertUing  Department,  330  Park  Avenue,  New  Vark  City 


DENVER  .  .  .  Rock,  Mounloin  Now, 


MEMPHIS . Proii-Sciniilar 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appool 


WASHINOTON . Now,  EL  PASO . Horc  I  PoK 

CMcage  San  Pranciica  Datrait  Cincinnati  PhUadalghla  oE** 


